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They Keep Up Production 
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Saving Skippage and Stoppage 
Hk Yavin} Non Ber herewith i winned th Rhoads Gilt 
"hua TES Se RE 


SRS SSS 







e spinning frames, strippers, intermediates and other stiff drives. On 
it bt Lg r] ; concern reports it as lasting five to eight years on st 
abt ¥ \ knitting mill using Rhoads Gilt Edge Extra Heay 
} P Ps drive, says: “ Your price was higher than those of other bidders, but the 
! This 14. => ly satisfaction we are getting makes us feel fully repaid 
gi P price.” This belt has been running since 1911, and | 
\ Rhoads Belt but once. 
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d - 4.00 The excellent service of Rhoads Belts can be prolonged by treating 
rives them at proper intervals with Rhoads Leather Belt Preserve It is made 
looms including 
those shown above 


for the express purpose of keeping belts doing their best 
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J. E. RHOADS & SONS 





PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK HI 
tn. $0 North Third Street 130 Beekman Street 350 West Randolph Street 
BALTIMORE AGENCY uctory and Tannery, 
e eee 20 South Charles Street Wilmington, Del YA 
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THE BEST 
NORTHROP LOOM 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


ARE MADE BY THE 
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LOOK FOR OUR NAME 


ON YOUR BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office 


. . “— 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia , 
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HE weft is straight—ready for the most particular kind 
of finishing after 
The “L & L” 
Combination Weft Straightener 
and Compensator 


(PATENTED) 


{OUTCAST TTR 
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delivers the fabric. A boy or girl at other work sets the 
hand wheel and rarely has to adjust it for the same roll—just 
glances from time to time to note that all is O. K. 
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Send for booklet 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
Providence Office, Turk’s Head Building PHILADELPHIA 
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ANNOUNCEMENT! 


A New Process Which Recovers All Fats and 
Fatty Acids from Wool Wash Water 


LI. woolen mills, wool combing plants and wool scourers have large amounts of alkali or 

soapy wash water which they are either throwing away at a considerable daily loss; treat- 

ing it with sulphuric acid (known as the “ cracking process”) or using a centrifuge in the 
effort to recover the free wool fat. 
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It has long been known that this wash water contained valuable by-products, but few if any 
plants have succeeded in recovering all the by-products and adding the proceeds to their profits. 
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The Spalding By-Products .Co., through scientific and exhaustive experiments in its re- 
search laboratories at New Haven, Conn., has developed a process which, together with the 
subjection of the water successively to centrifugal pressure, recovers all of the fat contents, in- 
cluding the soaps in solution. Only the neutral, clean water is returned to the stream or sewer. 


The De Laval Separator Co., co-operating with the Spalding Company, has developed a 
machine which separates from the soapy water first the fats and then the soap, each being of a 
higher quality than heretofore possible. 

The centrifugal machines used in the Spalding Process remove all the fat from the wash 
water and return the water to the stream in the best condition. 

Aside from the fact that the process is very simple, requir- 
ing only one man to handle from 200,000 to 300,000 gallons of 
water or effluent per day—each machine handling 800 gallons 
per hour and requiring but 1 H. P. to operate—the fat recovered 
needs no further treatment. It is immediately marketable. 

Can you afford to let your by-products escape? Can you af- 
ford to stand such a loss when it can so quickly and economically 
be turned into money? 


Add Greatly to Your Profits 
By Conserving Your By-Products 


Your request will bring one of our chemical engineers to 
your plant to explain in detail how the Spalding Process will effect 
a big saving tor you. 


The Spalding By-Products Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


evecrupenrenonenennentenevesneranonuneersonevepenasvereeenseetenentenentie 


THE SPALDING By-Propucts Co., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Gentlemen: We should like to know more about your process for recovering wool fats from our wash water or 
effluents. We have about ........ gallons wash water per day. 
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~ PROTECTION 
FENCE 

FOR 
FACTORIES 


Page Chain Link Protection 
Fences do protect. Why place 
your valuable raw materials, 
scrap and coal at the mercy of 
vandals? Perhaps your plant is 
next in line for explosion or in- 
cendiary fire. Page Fence means 
insurance against these evils. 


Page Chain Link Protection 
Fences are built for permanency. 
They are built to withstand the 
hard knocks given industrial 
fences, in fact, the resilience of 
Page Chain Link Fabric makes 
it almost impossible to deform. 


Page Chain Link Fabric is 
made from our own special steel 
wire, which is galvanized by the 
hot spelter process. Page makes 


Middletown, Ohio. We always recom- 
mend it where conditions of atmos- 
phere or climate are conducive to 
corrosion. 


Write the Engineering Department, 


B, at our Adrian Factory now, for 


complete information. 


Other Page Products 
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Special Analysis Wire 
Welding Wire 
Galvanized Wire 


Other Wire Mill Products 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


the wire to suit the fence. = 

The fabric is also made from Armco = 
American Ingot) Iron wire which is aI — 7 — 
drawn exclusively in Page Mills from ’ y s | = 
American Ingots, the product of the > 
American Rolling Mill Company of i 4 

Established 1883 
Adrian, Mich. Factories Monessen, Pa. 
~~. 


Woven Wire Farm Fence 
Wire Lawn Fence 

Ornamental Iron Fence 
Architectural Iron Page Chain Link Inside Partition enclosing an engineer’s room. 





Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 


ll 


New York, 30 Church St. Detroit, 660 W. Fort St. 
Pittsburgh, G44 Union Arcade Branches Chicago, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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Advertising Our 
ompetitors 


SEVERAL of the more prominent oil 
companies are using every effort to in- 
form the public that they are imitating 


HOUGHTON products. 


We admit it, so there is no argument. 


But we point to the fact that this imita- ae eee 
he “HOUGHTON” 1 


automobile achievement that nothing had heretofore 


tion 1s proof positive of the superior 
merits of the original products. 





Since the merits of the original have | ewmarton seagate 
been proved beyond dispute, why con- | ‘Siciniiaeabdienehen 
sider the imitations, which are always of 


doubtful merit? 


The history of the oi] trade teaches us 
that the one House that has been big and 


broad enough to lose trade rather than | —__Sa t HOUGHTON ORGANIZATION 
deteriorate quality is HOUGHTON, | See Ae ee en © ets 
and that the policy of these concerns | E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OILS AND LEATHERS FOR THE INDUSTRIES 


with millions of capital has been cheap- 
ness and large bulk, which has invari- 
ably deteriorated quality. 





In other words, mere bigness and high quality have never yet gone hand in hand in the 
oi) business. 


SINCE 1865 


E. F. HOUGHTON @ Co. 


Publishers of The HOUGHTON LINE 


Third and Somerset Sts. oe ts - Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK SYRACUSE ATLANTA CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON 
BUFFALO PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DETROIT HARTFORD ST. LOUIS 


England, Ireland and Wales: Edgar Vaughn & Co., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 
Scotland: Jas. S. Crawford & Sons, Glasgow. 
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Sulphur Black Dyeing Machines 








Capacities from 


50 to 1200 lbs. per Batch 


Circulating 


and 


Rotary Types 


_ SMITH, DRUM & CO., “"phitapetpiia, pa!” 
“ Builders of the Best” Labor Saving Devices 
SOUTHERN AGENT—H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, North Carolina 
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HERE are no weak spots in a Laminar 
car. In fact those places that ordinarily 
would show the most wear are stoutly rein- a 
forced and thus become the points of greatest WA 
strength. i 


Smooth Sound 
as aFish as a Bell 






Laminar cars are built to stand years of con- 
tinuous hard work. They are made of Vul- 
Cot Fibre, a material especially well suited 
for cars of this character. 





Vul-Cot Fibre is hard and tough yet light in weight 
Because of this lightness Laminar cars can be handled 
with the very least effort. 







Write for bulletin which also contains illustrations 
and descriptions of other Laminar containers for use 
in textile mills. 










The sides and bottoms of the cars are smooth so that 
contents may be easily emptied. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers 
New England Dept., 12 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

C. C. Bell, Vice Pres., Res. Mgr. 
Head Office and Factories, Wilmington, Del. 
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The Regular 6.! 
Single Deck 
Batten «4 


Lf 


Battens of all 
Descriptions 


requires not only a proper fac- \ 

tory equipment, but a “know-how” too. Schaum & -" 
Uhlinger, Inc.,; need no introduction to the trade. The quality of their 
work has placed them and kept them for sixty-one years in the forefront 
among loom builders. Schaum & Uhlinger battens reflect this quality of 
workmanship, material and design in every last detail. We make the fol- 


The building of battens 


lowing types: STRAIGHT-SHUTTLE BATTENS 
Single Bank Six Bank Single Shuttle Cross Shot 
Two Bank Two Bank Double-Deck Fly 
Three Bank Double Deck Swivel 
Four Bank Columbian Double-Deck Selvage Battens for Broad 
Five Bank Triple Deck Silks 
CIRCULAR-SHUTTLE BATTENS 
Single Deck Double Deck Two Bank 
wu : ide Any special information you may wish about Schaum 
a a oe - & Uhlinger Battens or Looms complete will be sent 
Feet | Be | * without the slightest obligation. 


SCHAUM & UHLINGER, Inc., 
Glenwood Avenue and Second Street 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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The Double 
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When Your Next Beam Head Breaks— 


before you order another cast iron head, why 


not insure yourself against the recurrence of the 
same expense and trouble?) Why not make that 


next purchase an investment instead of an expense? 
You can by ordering 


Mossberg Steel Warp Beam Heads 


Mossbergs are unbreakable. Beams equipped with these 
heads, besides being about 39‘e lighter than those having 
cast iron heads, are shipped as third-class freight, while the 
others must go second-class. The saving in freight bills 
alone is about 46%. 


We will gladly send you full particulars at your request. 


Frank Mossberg Company 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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CRUDE OIL ENGINES 


(Diesel Type) 
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The Most 


|| | EFFICIENT 
CANVAS BASKETS | | Prime Mover 


BOXES and TRUCKS 


eee || ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. 
: Milwaukee, Wis. 


Offices in all Principal Cities 
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STANDARD EQUIPMENT 
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STRIC 
Write for Catalog DISTRICT OFFICES 


Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. New York, N. ¥. 
Birmingham, Ala. Duluth, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. El Paso, Texas Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Kansas City, Mo. Portland, Ore. 


WwW. Te LANE & BROTHER, Mfrs., Poughkeepsie, N. 7; E : Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. 


VA 


AVI AAY 


Cincinnati, O. Milwaukee, Wis. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Cleveland, O, West Allis, Wis. San Francisco, Cal. 
Dallas, Texas. Minneapolis, Minn. Seattle, Wash. 
Denver, Colo. New Orleans, La. Toledo, Ohio. 
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History 





HOYT’S 
“Tum t LE” 


The Original Waterproof 
Leather Belt 


Is it mere coincidence that English textile mills con 
centrated in certain sections like Manchester—that the 
American industry first grew up in New Bedford and 
Fall River? 


You know better. Of course it was climatic condi 
tions which first fostered these industries in those 
old established textile communities. But what sort of 
climatic conditions ? 


Humidity ! 
The distinction of “ Turtle” 
lies not alone in its original- 
ness, but also in the fact that 
the leadership conferred by 


For years those old mills could spin a better yarn 
and weave a better cloth because the climate was more 
favorable to textile production. With the same ma- 
chinery and the same raw material they could turn 
out a better product, more of it and at a cheaper cost 
than mills in other localities. 


priority has been maintained 
by quality through 48 years. 
No better waterproof belt than 


Sut today conditions are different and artificial ap 
plication of humidity inside the plant has created the 
difference. 


HUNT AA TT 


A man can build his mill in the desert, if he wants 
to, and create inside his plant a humidified atmos 
phere which would enable him to produce as much, 
as good, and as economical a product as his competi ae e 
tor—other conditions being equal. = Por id as “Turtle was ever 


made. At the most conserva- 
tive estimate, however. “ Tur- 


* Turtle ” can be made. There 
are those who say no belt so 


FINITNIOUNUN At 


But the point is that YOU, wherever you are located, 
can probably decrease your costofproduction, increas¢ 
your output and better its quality by maintaining dur 
ing every working hour in your plant an atmosphere 
humidified to the correct degree. 


tle’ will give you supreme 
satisfaction for any belting 
purpose where steam, water, 
moisture in any form, oil or 
acid fumes must be met. 


: Our proposition now is not to sell you a TURBO 

= Humidifying System. It is merely to tell you that 

there is such a system, that it’s a good one (in fact 

z a cracker-jack), that it’s an economical one, that it’s 
doing what we guarantee it to do in many a textile 
mill .... .... .... but, that you can’t buy it unless 
we know it will make money for you. 


That’s the whole point. You see the TURBO is 
sold only with a definite guarantee and we don’t take 
any chances. Incidentally, neither do you. 


But it would be a good idea for you to find out if 
we would be willing to guarantee the TURBO in your 
plant. It wouldn’t take long for one of our engineers 
to tell, if you will write us you are interested. 


The G. M. Parks Company 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
J. S. COTHRAN, Manager Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Why is Moonlight 
Brighter inWinter? 


Like the clear sparkling reflections = = Collecting pond of water from wells at U. 8. Finishing Co., Pawtucket, R. J 
of the winter moon on the snow—so = 
vou get the intense whiteness within z - 000 O00 
the plant by using ; 9 9 

I ea = : EACH ELEVEN HOUR DAY 
is pumped by an Ingersoll-Rand Air Lift at the 


Pawtucket, R. I., plant of the U. S. Finishing 
Company. 








HAMININUNUNESAOUL 


Production increases, eficiencv rises, and ac- Chis is but one of many textile mills which rely on the Air 
Lift for an uninterrupted supply of pure water trom deep 


cidents decrease by prolonging the daylight = = wells because : 
hours during the fall months. Why not ree =| © - The Air Lift System centralizes the mechanical equipment 


(an air compressor) in the power house where it is under 


duce your bills for artificial illumination by = the eye of the engineer. 
° ° : + E . lves, plunge i le ts in th 
using reflected light wherever possible? = tia aia 


The water is not contaminated—no lubricant is employed in 
the well and nothing but air comes in contact with the 


Chaffee’s Sparkling Mill White Paint gives = cena, 

an enduring, white, enamel-like surface = . The operating and upkeep costs of the air lift system com- 
. i . ‘ : pare very favorably with other methods of pumping. 

which can be easily cleaned, which will with- If you secube your water supply from deep wells you 


stand wear, which will save repainting costs. will be interested in our 76 page book, entitled 


ri 1 ° “ Water Lifted By Compressed Air.” Ask for a copy. 
Write today for a Paint Panel and Descrip- ee Sane oer eee ak J p% 
tive Booklet of Chaffee’s “ Permanent Finish INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


11 Broadway, New York 165 Q. Victoria St., London 
Offices the World Over 


AIR COMPRESSORS — VACUUM PUMPS — 
CONDENSERS 


at Lowest Ultimate Cost.” 


Thomas K. Chaffee Company 
Providence Rhode Island 
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Power for pumping and other purposes is supplied by an Ingersoll-Rand 
Corliss Steam Engine Driven Air Compressor 
138-M 
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an efficient wool fat separator! 


How to recover economically a good quality 
fat from wool wash water is a problem which, 
until now, has never been satisfactorily solved. 
Many machines have been tried. 

Some separators designed to recover wool fat 
turn out an inferior product, have such small 
capacities as to make them impracticable and are 
very expensive as regards power consumed. 

It has remained for The De Laval Separator 
Company, the world’s oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of centrifugal machinery, to develop 
the one efficient wool fat separator. 


The De Laval Special Products Separator 
produces a better quality wool fat than has been 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


New YorK CHICAGO 
MONTREAL PETERBORO WINNIPEG 
A 





Duriron Kettles made in sizes up to Duriron Straight - 
700 gallons.—Jacketted or plain. Through Cock. 


Duriron 
Steam-driven 
Acid Pump. / 





Duriron Series 100 Centrifugal Pump. 
Belt driven, 2” x 1%”. 








DUR 





heretofore possible. It handles 800 gallons of 
wash water an hour, operates for long runs and 
requires only about 1 H.P. 


No matter what method you may now be em- 
ploying in the attempt to recover the wool fat, 
you cannot afford to use it any longer, when you 
can get a_big-capacity, 
power-saving De Laval 
Special Products Separa- 
tor. 


Write to our nearest sales 
headquarters today for com 
plete information regarding 
the new separator. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


\ ANCOUVER 





Acid and Fume-Proof 
Apparatus 


The Duriron line covers a wide variety 
of apparatus which is ideal for chemical 
plants and allied industries for manufa 
turing and handling acids and other cot 
rosive liquids. 


Duriron is not an experiment, as its 
durability has been thoroughly tested by 
hundreds of prominent manufacturers 
during the past six years and thousands 
of tons are in service. 

Note these results of Tests: 





One year in 25% Sulphuric Acid—cold—no lo 
One year in 25% Nitric Acid, only 11/1000 of 1% loss Thi 
same acid completely dissolved cast iron in 63 hours—wrought iro 


in 58 hours. Duriron is equally resistant to other acids and alkalies 
with few exceptions 

There is some process in practically every industry where Dur 
iron will prove most advantageous. Let our Engineering Expert 
advise with you. 


Duriron Castings Company, Dayton Ohio 
New York: 90 West Street Chicago: Otis Bldg. 
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ADDRESS 
NEAREST OFFIC! 
Atlanta Ga. 
Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C, 
Chattanooga, Tenn 
Chicago, Il 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
*Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
#Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa 
*El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
Hartford, Conn. 
*Houston, Tex, 
Indianapolis, 
Jacksonville, 
Joplin, Mo 
Kansas City, M« 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Louisville, Ky 
Memphis Tenr 
Milwaukee, Wis 


N 
New Or 
N 
N 


Toledo, Obi 

Washington, D. C. 

Youngstown, Ohio 

+General Electric Co 
of Michigan. 

*Southwest General 
Electric Company. 

For Canadian business 
refer to Canadian 
General Electrix 
Company, Ltd., Tor 
onto, Ont. 

General Foreign Sales 
Offices, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; 30 Church 
St., New York City ; 

Cannor St 


83 innon ; 
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“These additions will be electrically equipped” 


When you contemplate additions 


call in your engineer, consider the 


power requirements, and place your 


orders at once. 


This will insure best deliveries 


for any special apparatus, as well as 


standard equipment. 


General Electric Company 


General Office, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


6915 
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Official American Textile Directory 


._,, Published annually, in two editions—Office, Large Size, $3.00. Traveler's Flex- 
ible, Smaller, $2.00. A complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax 
and ute mills of the United States and Canada, together with the Dyeing and 


Finis ot Noe, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments; 


about 7,000 in all. Full information is given about each mill. 


Vest Pocket Editions of the an published in three sections, viz.: 
iddle States; Southern and Western 


the New England States and Canada; 
States. The price of these is $1.00 per section. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 
Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. It contains full re- 


itti i i ivi , lization 
ports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capita . 
names of the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made; 
number of knitting machines, whether latch or spri needle; number of sewing 
mai a : ’ 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers 
selling agents, commission merchants, department stores and large retailers han- 
dling knit goods and the name of the person in charge of the knit goods department 


chines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or es; kind of power; number 


Book Department 
We carry in stock for sale all up-to-date textile books published in the English language and will send catalog free upon request 





From the Publishers 


Glad to Do It, Mr. Dana. 


We are glad to publish the following communication 
from the livest librarian it has ever been our pleasure to 
know. Mr. Dana is doing a great deal for the manufac- 
turers and business men of Newark. Whether or not he 
knows it, he is also doing a big bit for many other business 
men and manufacturers through his far-reaching activities 


in promoting a better understanding and more general use 
of Trade Journals, Business Directories, etc. 


To Publishers of Trade Journals: 


An exhibition of about 1000 Trade Journals will be 
held in the Library Art Gallery, under the direction of the 
Newark Free Public Library and the Newark Museum 
Association, from January 13 to February 1, 1918. 

Your Journal is among them. 

The journals are arranged on sloping screens so that 
they look very attractive, are clearly seen and easily han- 
dled by visitors. 

The exhibit will be well advertised locally. 


The collection we show was made, last spring, by Miss 
Adelaide R. Hasse, Economics Division, New York Public 
Library. Consequently most copies are more than six 
months old. 


You should send us a later copy; and if you send extra 
ones we shall distribute them to the best possible advantage. 


The Library has a Business Branch in the center of the 
City and makes a specialty of “ Print for Business Men ” in- 
cluding Trade Journals, House Organs, Directories, Maps, 
etc. The Library buys yearly about $3,000 worth of journals 
of all kinds. 

The Museum, which is in the Library, makes a specialty 
of Industry. Its Clay Products and Textile Exhibits had 
over 80,000 visitors. It lends thousands of objects to schools 
for Visual Instruction, among them over 800 small exhibits 
illustrating material and processes in industries of all kinds, 
and has many more demands for these than it can supply. 

If you will notice this exhibit in your journal you will 
help the trade-journal-reading habit; you will make the 
Business Print part of this library more widely known and 
more cities will establish similar ones (a good many have 
already) ; and you will lead more manufacturers to have 
their products used for industrial education in the schools; 
and you will help this Museum to get more industrial ex- 
hibits to supply the demand from the teachers and pupils in 
Newark schools. 

Yours respectfully, 
J.C. DANA, 
Librarian, Newark Library, 
Director, Newark Museum. 


January 9, 1918. 


Of this issue 8200 copies were printed. 
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DYERS, BLEAGHERS, GASS ERS 
DYERS OF COLORS FAST TO 
| SUN AND BLEACHING 


RGERIZED 
YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 
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A Weekly Journal dt News, Market Reports and Technical Information 


Kighth Ave., at 34th St. 


FACT AND COMMENT 


R ED-BLOODED Americans have responded 
\ nobly. Now let us have a hed-headed council 
ffens 
a * 
TS first exportation on record of sisal fiber 
from South India to the United States oc 
d in September of last year. The consignment 
of 99 tons, valued at $32,082 
* * * 
T HE new “camouflage silk,” appropriately named 
ince it is designed to make stout women ap 
thin, is being exhibited at the United States 
nal Museum, at Washington 


* * * 


meeting of the Central Wool 
\dvisory Committee held in Bradford recently 
96 per cent. of the entire British clip had been 
up and paid for and 99 per cent. of the Eng 
lip. The total weight purchased up to Ds 
] as 89,084,000 pounds 
» * + 
Bulgaria there are about 1,200 hands, mostly 
women and girls, employed in the carpet mills 
the average wage of these operatives is from 
30 cents per day for the girls and 60 to 75 
per day for men weavers. The annual ave 
output of each weaver is about 16 square me 
or 1,196 square yards 


* * * 


Woe are now taking the place of men in 
some of the principal dyeing industries of 
gland, particularly the velvet and cord dyeing 

bleaching, and cotton, wool and waste bleach- 
In order to make their work lighter the ma 
nes which they will use have been altered and 
rroved. 
* . +. 
T HE suffocating poison gas first used by the Ger 
mans is not chlorine as generally supposed 
t phosgene, which is a combination of chlorine and 
mm monoxide. This powerful gas is an im 
tant factor in the manufacture of synthetic 
rs. Here is a case where a German peace prod- 
vas immediately available for military offensive 
* * or 
1 British Board of Control has reduced the 
ration of wool for civilian purposes for the 
four months by more than 30 per cent. The 
rd has issued a statement of its attitude on the 
tter in which manufacturers are requested as 
urgent duty” to spin as fine counts and make 
ight-weight cloths as are possible with their ma- 
ry. 
* * af 
has been estimated that a fully equipped soldier 
ises thirteen times as much wool in his cloth- 
a civilian. With the consumption of wool 
1916 at 817,095,537 pounds, and with 100,000,000 
lation as a basis, it can be figured that each 
in for the coming year will use 8.17 pounds 
ool and each soldier will have use for 106 


* * ad 
K NITTED glove manufacturers are reported to 
have so much business on their books they are 
voring to avoid any further orders. They 
ven an advance in prices has no effect on the 
ness of buyers to place an order. Lack of im- 
tions and the high prices on leather gloves, 
the demand for Government use, are all said 
influential factors in bringinng about this de- 
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cs D OUBLE-PURPOSE” cloth is to be made by 
British mills at the instigation of the Brit 
ish Government Cloth Office, in Bradford. “ Double 


’ cloth is cloth which is intended for khaki 
or military purposes, but which is kept in the gray 


Purpos¢ 


or undyed state and dyed as the occasions demand 

Should it not be required for uniforms it can easil 

dyed in any colors for use by the civilian trade 
or clothing discharged soldier 


+ * * 


[ | Lay ot interest to the exporter to 
meaning of a few of the words which 
times added to the firm name « hi 
lients. Kaisha means company; Kabushiki Ka 
Limited Liability Co.; Goshi Kaisha, Limited part 
negship; Goemi Kaisha, partnership; Shoten, Shokai 
or Yoko, mean firm, establishment or house of the 
personal name preceding this suffix 
‘ 
gy Ht increasing scarcity 
urgical dressings, con 
has resulted in experiments wi 
issue substitute. An Oregon 
cially prepared a ton of such t 
its way to a noted surgeon in the war 
experiments with this paper are succes 
result in an enormous saving in tonnage and ship 
ping costs, since it could be anufactured in an 
quantities in France 
* * 
” connection with the report that a bill will be 
introduced to provide Government price control 
of commodities in which cotton was included, the 
story is told in trade circles of a certain southert 
Congressman who wrote a letter asking for infor 
mation regarding costs of manufacturing cotton 
cloth. He is said to have declared that he was 
planning to oppose the control of cotton prices, but 
proposed to argue in favor of a control of cotton 
cloth prices 
* * * 
Chao GOMPERS, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, in an address before the 
United Mine Workers at Indianapolis this week 
urged the adoption of a seven-hour work day dur 
ing the period of the war. This, he argued, would 
take the place of the present spasmodic suspension 
of the industries of the country by the Fuel Ad 
ministration to conserve coal. This would surely 
save time and fuel, but it is a question as to the 
results as regards production of needed materials 


* * * 


i line investigate sheep breeding conditions in this 
country and find a species of sheep which will 
thrive in Japan is the mission of Dr. Issa Tani 
mura who is now making a tour of the country 
Since forty-five years ago when an American shep- 
herd from California was used to take charge of 
the Imperial household’s flocks, sheep have not done 
well in Japan, and not a small part of Dr. Tani- 
mura’s mission will be to interest Japanese farmers 
in. again attempting the successful production of 
the country’s supply of raw wool. 
* * * 

gece for a permanent textile exposition in 

Barcelona have materialized, and a dispatch 
received from Spain late in November stated that 
work on the exposition rooms was nearing comple- 
tion and it was expected the exposition would be 
opened in December. Products of different coun- 
tries will be displayed, and will include textile ma- 
chinery of all kinds, as well as apparatus for the 
finishing of materials and textiles in all stages of 
manufacture. The King has accepted the presi- 
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noted Spaniards 


EK NGLAND ha 


those indus 
degras. 
bstitution 


ld chang 


money 

ture ol! 

want to see the | 

ing to make the color ur ! needed and 
do not like to see them competing one with another 
to make the ime good t ha en urged for 
over a year that there mbination and 
co-ordination between all rodu rs and without it 
the top dog will be of 


* 


HE Philadelphia Textile School has received a 
request from a large firm for assistance in a 


education by means of which it plans 
to co-operate with the buying public in ascertaining 
the values of textile products offered for sale. It 
is felt that with the changed standards and increased 
costs, owing to war conditions, it is necessary to 
be able to demonstrate values to buyers. While this 
is in the first place a recognition of the position of 
the Philadelphia Textile School, as well as the im 
portance of the work performed by this well-known 
institution, it is also significant of a broader and 
deeper spirit of co-operation between buyer and 
seller 


4 ie purchasing of wools in South America by 
I 


sritish top makers is 


a purely patriotic op 
eration according to the Wool Record, Bradford, 
England. American buyers in South America make 
no such claims and are frank to admit that they 
are simply seeking wool that may pay them a fair 
profit. The Wool Record has the following to say 
regarding British transactions in Buenos Air 
“Those in charge of the operations are animated 
by the highest patriotic motives. They care not on 
jot or tittle about any profit that is likely to accrue 
from these transactions, that being to-day a 
secondary consideration. The chief concern of the 
importing topmakers is to get the wool home to 
keep spindles and looms running for the sake of 
operatives. The 2% per cent. profit to be allowed 
by the Department cannot be called a business 
proposition, but as already said, profit is not being 
considered, and if wool can be got here to be used 
either for military or civilian purposes, the thanks 
of the entire trade will be forthcoming.” 
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A TENET OF OUR CREED: WE BELIEVE 
IN THE CONSERVATION OF AND PROTEC- 
TION TO DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES. 
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PROPOSED DYESTUFF ASSOCIATION 
Te two prime requisites of trade associations, 

hether the \ be connected with the textile in 
Without 


either the a of such organizations is de- 


Vol Lil 





{! 


istry O1 , are members and funds 


cidedly minimized and the prospect of acting in a 
representative capacity materially lessened. It has 
been the experience with those intimately associated 
with such trade bodies in the textile industry that 
xisting conditions have demanded more widespread 


nd comprehensive operations on the part of .such 
bodies than before the war, if they are to fulfil the 
nctions for which they were created and to be 


real benefit to the industry they represent. 

The beginnings of a new association representing 
a most important and valuable branch of the tex- 
tile industry have been made this week, with every 
prospect of successful organization. There are a 
good many details to be worked out by the organi- 
zation committee of the proposed Dyestuff Associa- 
tion of America, but sufficient was learned in the 
discussion of the projected organization to satisfy 
the large majority that it was necessary to plan 
for an association that would comprehend ll 
branches of the trade, including possibly various 
division of 
The idea that buyers’ and sellers’ interests are at 


consumers. 


variance and that they can have nothing in com 
mon is fast being eliminated in matters of trade 
conduct. This has been exemplified in important 
associations connected with the textile industry. It 
has been found possible to unite both parties to a 
contract upon common grounds through the medium 
of joint committees representing the buyer and the 
seller. This plan has worked so successfully in 
many instances that undoubtedly it will be expanded 
to cover other relations as needs develop. Lessons 


an be learned from the experience of older asso- 
ciations for the guidance of those who are respon- 
sible for the inauguration of a new unit in associa- 
tion work 

It is the consensus of opinion among those who 
have given the matter careful thought that the 
recommendation of the initial dyestuff meeting to 
the effect that there shall at least be two classes of 
members—active and associate—is in conformity 
with the most up-to-date ideas for this character 
of effort. We are also of the opinion that for 
the reasons stated above the proposed third class 
of membership can be incorporated with every jus- 
tification for its existence. The consumer, who in 
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this industry is the textile manufacturer, should be 
just as vitally concerned in the growth and success 
of an American dyestuff industry as is the dyestuff 
manufacturer or the dealer. If there are any who 
are not they should be informed and intimate asso- 
ciation with those who are responsible for the 
development of this industry is the best means 
whereby this information may be imparted. Seldom 
has there been an opportunity for the promulga- 
tion of more patriotic propaganda than in the case 
of the new association. But the problems it con- 
fronts are likewise very practical ones, and while 
in the final analysis they will have to be solved 
largely as the result of deliberations by dyestuff 
manufacturers this solution can be facilitated by 
information from the consuming end and by coun- 
sel from those to whom the product of the manu- 
facturer is indispensable. 

The new body enters upon its existence at a 
most psychological time, and it should have the en- 
couragement and support of all who stand for cor- 
rect methods and for the independence of this coun- 
try in connection with this very important raw 


material. 





RELATION OF BUYER AND SELLER 

] T is probable that a very fair proportion of men’s 

wear agents have already determined upon their 
attitude toward their customers in connection with 
the distribution of merchandise for the heavy- 
weight season. In a few quarters, however, there 
seems still some uncertainty as to how abnormal 
conditions will be met and among those who have 
determined their policy, there is a variation of 
opinion. 

It has not frequently been found unsatisfactory, 
since the market has been so much in favor of the 
seller, to allow the buyer to place his orders and 
then cut them down in accordance with the reduced 
capacity of mills to supply goods. This plan has 
often resulted in undue speculation on the assump- 
tion as well as fore-knowledge by the buyer that 
he was not going to get all he ordered. There- 
fore, he determined to place orders for much more 
than he knew he would need simply with the feel- 
ing that these orders would be cut down very ma- 
terially This experience is likely to be repeated 
in a good many cases during the coming heavy- 
weight season and would seem to be an unbusiness- 
like and unsystematic way of handling the trade. 

On the other hand, certain selling agents have 
made a careful study of the situation for the pur- 
pose of eliminating if possible this speculative ele- 
ment and of treating as fairly as possible those 
who depend upon them for merchandise. This class 
of sellers has adopted substantially the following 
plan: They have gone over their books for the last 
three or four years and have endeavored to learn 
therefrom the normal takings of each individual 
buyer. Then they have allotted to their salesmen 
the quantity which they may offer to each man 
based upon the expected or known production of 
their mills. When the salesman goes out he will 
not ask the buyer how many goods he wants, but 
will tell him he can have a certain amount and this 
amount the selling agent will endeavor to make as 
fair as possible, based on past experiences. If the 
clothier does not wish to take all of his allotment 
the surplus is credited to the individual salesman 
who can apply it to some other customer whom 
he deems worthy of consideration. There will be 
no waiting until all the trade has been seen to cut 
down the amount sold in proportion to the volume 
of business placed by the individual buyer, but the 
agent and the mill will know as soon as the sales- 
man’s trips are completed on just how much busi- 
ness he can depend. It is not likely that buyers 
will try to cancel any of their allotment which in 
few cases will be as great as in the past. There- 
fore, the business taken is likely to be more stable 
and permanent than in the past. 

It is the general feeling in the men’s wear trade 
that it pays to play fair with a customer. It is 
realized that present conditions are not going to 
last forever, and that some day it will be just as 
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difficult to persuade buyers to operate in suffi 
quantities to take care of the production of : 
as it is to-day to prevent them from operating 
yond the ability of plants to fill their requirem: 
Therefore, any policy which conduces to mut 
satisfaction and to the belief that the interests 
the buyer are being considered, it is félt, will 
duce to an eventual satisfactory relationship n 
heartily to be desired. 

The heavy-weight season will undoubtedly \ 
ness an unusual number of problems to be sol 
but this matter of relation of the selier to 
buyer is one that may have far-reaching con 
quences and is deserving of thoughtful considerati 


IN NEW PATHS 
GREAT deal is being written and said rega: 
ing after-war competition and the impressi 
rightly or wrongly, is given that the conclusion 
the war dissolving the military alliances will lea 
sO many competitive nations having immediat 
nothing else to do except to enter upon an indu 
trial warfare for the goods and trade of the worl: 
Perhaps we shall find, for a period at least, that 
we have had enough war of all kinds. Certain 
is that the world, outside the Orient, will be bus 
for a time nursing its grevious wounds. The shock 
of war will be followed by the shock of peace. And 
it is not at all unlikely that the social readjustment 
in all the warring countries when peace comes wi 
move in channels cut by new forces liberated ; 
active when the world is saved for Pract 

The transformation of the various industrial 
cieties of the world into military societies has, ex 
cept in the case of Germany, been a gradual pr 
cess. Judging by our own experience the dece: 
tralization which is an essential characteristic 
peaceful democracy is yielding peace to a centra 
zation of power which is the essential characteristi 
of peaceful democracy is yielding peace to a cei 
tralization of power which is the essential chara 
teristic of autocracy. The coming of peace wil 
mean a reversal of this process unless the republi 
moves forward to an entirely new social alignment 

From the textile standpoint the position is this 
the adjustment and speeding up of manufacturing 
processes to the production of militaary materials 
in which the normal civilian needs of the count: 
are for various reasons side tracked, will, wher 
peace comes, probably find vast stocks of militar 
goods in all conditions of manufacture unsuitabl: 
for peace markets. England, whose experience, wu! 
like ours, covers the entire period of the war for 
sees these probable conditions; and the British au 
thorities are endeavoring to smooth the way for a: 
easy transition from military to civilian productior 
by a proposal to manufacture a “double purpos« 
cloth. Military fabrics in the gray will be produced 
and stocked. As they will be dyed in the piece the) 
will thus be adaptible either to military or civilia 
purposes, or for the reclothing of demobilized s 
diers. They expect in this way to prevent “an e1 
ormous prepondance of unnecessary khaki at th 
end of the war.” 

We are evidently moving in new paths. The 
economic industrial and political principles and pre- 
cedents of the past may be found as hopelessly out 
of date to meet coming conditions as is the chen 
istry of twenty-five years ago to deal with the coal- 
tar problems of to-day. 


TELESCOPING policy in regard to reduced 
business is known to find favor in official 
quarters in England. Businesses are to be run int 
one, profits being divided and compensation paid t 
workers thrown out of employment. One mill ‘will 
be closed and its affairs temporarily transferred t 
another to save labor and fuel. Good individualists 
that they are, a lot of British manufacturers do ' 
like the prospect, nor do the labor unions. The 
unionists prefer to keep men to their trades and 
would rather have the mills all open on short hours 
and on a wage scale that would give the same pay- 
ment as for full work. Preferences can hardly se‘ 
tle a matter that is becoming one of necessity. 
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WERINO WOOLS DECLINE 





Active Competition at Auction for Good 


Wools 


oston, Jan. 24 (Special) —Attend- 
ance at the second series of British 
Colonial Wool auction sales was not 
e as large as at the previous series 
competition was a little less ani- 
mated, though that for crossbred wools 
W extremely active, but all good 
wools sold freely at prices about 5 to 

per cent below those of the last 

s. As at the last series, manufac- 
turers were the principal buyers but a 

dealers bought freely. 

ollowing is the average clean basis 
f wools sold: Best deep warp merino, 
1) to $1.93; good combing merinos, 
7 to $1.83; 58-60s, $1.65 to $1.70; 
$1.60; 50s, $1.45 to $1.50; 46s, $1.30 
to 1.38. 

he sales progressed much more 
rapidly than at the first series and 

e over at 6:15 o’clock. 
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SHODDY SITUATION CLEARS 





Conservative Educational Campaign Ini- 
tiated by Trade Interests 


he recent tumult in Washington 
use of recovered wool in the manu- 
ture of Army overcoatings and 
nkets has died away. This was to 
expected. The agitation proceeded 
great rapidity and was very intense 
a time. Ignorance and prejudice, 
h unfortunately sometimes assume 
the guise of patriotism, took advantage 
he conditions arising from an inves- 
tigation by the Senate military commit- 
of the Base Sorting plant, and in- 
sted that the textile industry was en- 
gaged in a kind of conspiracy against 
the comfort and welfare of our boys 
in khaki. 

While the confusion was at its height 
two meetings were held in New York 
City, one representing the woolen rag 
dealers and the other the manufacturers 
{ wool shoddies. It was the expecta- 
tion of individuals in these branches of 
the industry that some joint commit- 
e might be formed for the purpose of 
protecting the menaced industry. It 
; admitted that the public and their 
representatives were not exactly well 
irmed, and it was hoped that a cam- 
paign of education might be instituted 
which would remove the opprobrium 
m shoddy and place this inevitable 
well as invaluable material “hence- 
forth beyond suspicion. The woolen 
rag men appointed a committee of six, 
headed by A. W. Burmon, of P. Lewit- 
zky & Co., Boston. This committee 
raised by pledges the sum of $10,000 for 
educational campaign to be carried 
through the daily and trade journals 

of the country. 


W FIBER MEN WILL HAVE COMMITTEE 


he National Association of Wool 
Fiber Manufacturers viewed the matter 
more placidly at their meeting. They 
clt that they could handle their case, 
r the present at least without active 

peration with the rag collectors and 
graders. Possibly some slight taint of 
cratic textilism infected the meet- 


Later, however, in Boston, this week, 
the directors of the Wool Fiber Asso- 
‘ation had a meeting,.and appointed T. 
H. Grey, of Boston, chairman of a com- 
mittce of five, with a fairly free hand, 
including power to select his own com- 

No provision was. made at this 
for the appropriation of money for 
educational work. It is the intention 
“! Mr. Grey to form a commitee repre- 
senting so far-as it is possible the en- 
ure industry in recovered wools. 
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Other Special News in This Issue 


Government Chemical Plant........... 
Bids for Cloth Clippings.............. 
Marine Corps Awards..............+- 
Cotiem Comemmptiet......cccccccccess 
S. N. E. Textile Meetings Postponed... 
Will Manufacture Socks............... 


PROTEST MILL ORDER 





Phila. Knitters Deplore the Necessity for 
Such Measure 


A meeting of the knitting manufac- 
turers of Philadelphia was held on 
Tuesday, Jan. 22, to consider the situa- 
tion created by the order of the fuel 
administrator that all industry should 
cease for a certain period. This meet- 
ing was held following a preliminary 
session on Friday, Jan. 18, at which time 
a committee was appointed with in- 
structions to prepare resolutions ex- 
pressing the sentiments of the manu- 
facturers. At the second session, the 
committee offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanmiously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the Philadel- 
phia Knitting Manufacturers, members 
of the National Association of Hosiery 
& Underwear Manufacturers, in special 
meeting assembled, in no degree lack- 
ing in earnest patriotic desire to give 
full support to our Government, deplore 
the issuing of the order of the Fuel 
Administrator directing the closing of 
all industry, and protest that its en- 
forcement will cause deep, widespread 
and irrevocable loss to the Government 
in the disruption of the morale of the 
united industries and commercial forces 
now organized to the highest point of 
efficiency in the high and patriotic ef- 
fort to give the Government its vital 
needs for the conduct of the war, rec- 
ognizing that it is the duty of each and 
all at this time to fully support the 
Government, and be it further 

Resolved, That we protest against the 
use of men at the head of the vital 
departments who by education, training 
and capacity appear to lack the ability 
to meet and overcome such a crisis as 
we are now passing through. 

The committee presenting this resolu- 
tion was made up of Edward Powell, 
Powell Knitting Co., Philadelphia, 
chairman; Robert C. Blood, John 
Blood & Co.; H. M. Gwyn, Cadet Hos- 
iery Co.; Frederick Mayer, Pennsyl- 
vania Knitting Mills; Wallace Wilson, 
Wallace Wilson Hosiery Co. The res- 
olution will be forwarded to each sena- 
tor and member of Congress represent- 
ing the State. 

The suggestion that efforts be made 
to have the Monday closing changed to 
apply to Saturday was strongly urged 
as being more economical and offering 
a better solution of the problem. In 
the event of the present order being 
maintained, each member of the Na- 
tional Association will be urged to 
wire his representative in Congress to 
request that this change be effected. 
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ALLIANCE REDUCES CHARGE 


Beginning Feb. 1 Rate for Service to Be 
One-fourth of 1 Per Cent. 

The Executive Committee of the Tex- 
tile Alliance, Inc., at a meeting in 
Boston, Jan. 24th, passed the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved: That on and after Feb. 1, 
1918 the Textile Alliance charge for its 
services be reduced to one-fourth of 1 
per cent on all imports passing through 
its hands. 

Resolved: That the Textile Alliance 
refund charges collected or hereafter 
collected upon wools other than wools 
shipped under British regulations, pur- 
chased or contracted for abroad prior 
to Dec. 15, 1917. 

Resolved: That in order to ensure 
accuracy and equal justice the procedure 
shall be as follows: 

The usual charge shall be collected 
from recipients in the usual manner. 

Recipients shall be requested to file 
written protest and claim. 

Claim shall be submitted to and 
audited by the Auditing Committee, 
which shall prescribe such form of 
proof as it may see fit. 

The Treasurer shall pay such claims 
on the certificate of the Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

Supply Bureau Award 

WasuHincton, D. C., Jan. 22.—The 
George W. Willcomb Co. has been 
awarded the contract by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, for furnishing the Pensacola, Fla., 
naval air station with 50,000 yards of 
36-in. cotton cheesecloth at $2,850. Bids 
for this item were opened on Jan. 14. 

The following bids were opened at 
the Bureau yesterday: 

7,200 yards of 27-in, 7-ounce flax can- 
vass ravens; Universal Trading Co., 
at $0.4843 per yard. 

7,300 yards of 36-in, 4.5-ounce bleached 
muslin; Joseph N. Snellenberg, at 
$1.975; Millvale Manufacturing Co., at 
(a) $1.85, (b) $1.75. 

260 spools of red, white, blue, and 
yellow No. 50 cotton machine thread; 
Owen M. Dawson, at $726.40; Globe 
Thread Co., at $845; John C. Meyer & 
Co., at (a) $699.80, (b) $676.40; and 
The Thread Agency, at $662. 

Cotton Waste Bids 

Wasurincton, D. C., Jan. 22—Bids 
are to be opened here at the office of 
the Panama Canal, on Feb. 11, for 
50,000 pounds of colored cotton waste 
in bales. Also for 10,000 pounds of 
white cotton waste. 





Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., Jan. 24 (Special Cable to the Journal)—No increased ac- 
tivity and tone of market is flat. Orders on spinners’ and manufacturers’ books 
running down. Prices hold strong through influence of plenty of work to be 


completed. Advices from leading cloth outlets rather discouraging. 


Yarn 


export demand draggy, but prices steady. 
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OBITUARY 
W. Godey Ellis 


W. Godey Ellis, head of the former 
firm of W. Godey Ellis Co., dealing in 
hosiery, with offices in the Central Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, died Sunday, 
Jan. 20, in his seventy-fourth year, in 
the Hahnemann Hospital after an ill- 
ness of two months. He is survived by 
his son, George E. Ellis 


Henry M. Lovering 

Henry Morton Lovering, textile man- 
ufacturer and banker of Taunton, Mass., 
died at his home in that city Tuesday 
at the age of seventy-eight. He was 
born in Taunton in 1840, was educated 
in the schools of that city and at Brown 
University, having been graduated from 
the latter in 1861. He was president 
of the Taunton Dye Works & Bleach- 
ery and-of the Old Colony Manufac- 
turing Corporation, and until a few 
years ago was treasurer of the Whitten- 
ton Manufacturing Co 

Rowland Gibson Hazard 

Rowland Gibson Hazard, president of 
the Peace Dale Manufacturing Co.; 
vice president of the Solvay 
Co., and director in a number of other 


Process 


large corporations, passed away on 
Wednesday morning at Santa Barbara, 
Cal. Death was occasioned by heart 
disease. Mr. Hazard was born in 


Philadelphia on Jan. 22, 1855, and was 
the son of Rowland Hazard and Mar 
garet Hood Hazard, of Rhode Island 
After completing his preliminary educa 
tion he entered Brown University and 
graduated from that institution in 1879 
with the degrees of A.B. and A.M 
Shortly after graduation he became 
secretary to his grandfather, R. G. 
Hazard, and eventually manager of a 
lead mine in Missouri. He became 
identified with the Peace Dale Manu 
facturing Co. shortly after this and 
made his home in Peace Dale, R. | 
In 1880 he married Mary -Pierrpont 
Bushnell, of Beloit, Wis. In addition 
to his above connections he was presi- 
dent of the Semet-Solvay Company and 
of the Narragansett Pier Co.; vice- 
president of the Mechanics National 
Bank of Providence, R. I., and director 
of the American Exchange National 
sank of New York City, and of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. He 
was a member of the Linnaean Society 
of New York, the Royal Economic As 
sociation of Great Britain, the American 
Forestry Association, and the Society of 
Colonial Wars of Rhode Island. He 
was a Fellow of Brown University and 
a member of the Brown Alpha Delta 
Phi Club. He also belonged to the 
Century and University Clubs of New 
York, the Hope and University Clubs 
of Providence, and the Authors’ Club 
of London 





Labor Standard Board Dissolved 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 24 (Special). — 
The Secretary of War made to-day the 
announcement that the Board of Con 
trol of Labor Standards for Army 
Clothing, established by the Secretary 
of War, Aug. 24, 1917, as a result of in- 
vestigation which indicated that army 
clothing was being manufactured in 
some instances under conditions not in 
accordance with standards which should 
be maintained for all work done for the 
Government, has brought these condi- 
tions under control and the purpose for 
which the board was created has been 
accomplished, and all plants now or- 
ganized according to Government stand- 
ards. As the board’s remaining activi- 
ties are administrative in character, 
they can best be accomplished under 
direct control and supervision of the 
Quartermaster General. 
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Industry 









The Fuel Conservation Mess 
Sull 


Awaits 


Clear Definition of Order 


7 first five days of the fuel con- 
servation order was completed 
Tuesday, yet at this writing there has 
definition by the Fuel Ad- 
the terms of his order as 
ies to the textile industry, and the 
rpretations of the order by Fuel Ad- 
ministrators of the various states are 
rse as the number of these 
commonwealths 
Ihe order as originally promulgated 
was interpreted by most manufacturers 
and State Fuel Administrators as being 


peen n¢ ear 


_ 15, 
11MOST aS Cive 





designed to save only coal, and the re- 
sult has been that large numbers of fac- 
tories operated by hydraulic, hydro-elec- 
tric fuel oil and gas prime movers 
have continued to run, their only care 


being not to burn more coal for heating 
the plant than they would if the factory 
Some have even gone 
burn wood under their 
boilers to provide steam for heating 
In this state the Fuel Ad- 
ministrators have ruled that such op- 
eration of plants complies with the let- 
ter and spirit of the Federal order. An 
exactly contrary opinion was wired to 
southern manufacturers from 
Washington by Secretary Adams of the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
iation after a conference with the Fuel 
Administrator In Rhode Island the 
State Fuel Administrator has ruled that 
ermissible to operate plants with 
steam if wood is burned under the boil- 
ers. In New Hampshire, where wood 
easily and cheaply obtainable, 
Fuel Administrator has given 

exactly contrary opinion 

Some of the local Fuel Administra- 
tors in this state and in Massachusetts 
have given it as their opinion that it is 


rmissible to operate 


were shut down 


so tar as to 


their plants 





cotton 


factories by any 
from coal pro- 
vided no more coal is used for heating 
purposes than would be the case if the 


i 


power not developed 


buildings were closed and just enough 
coal used prevent water pipes from 
freezing. In view of the demonstrated 
fact that machinery in a textile mill, 
when running, develops an average of 
about 25 degrees of heat it could be 


more coal 
the plant 


easily demonstrated that 
would be required to heat 
when closed than if operated. 

It is apparent that there must be a 


clearer definition of the original order 
by Fuel Administrator Garfield if it is 
his intention that something other than 
coal is to be saved. In a statement that 
he gave out last Monday he intimated 
that the prevention of traffic congestion 
was as important as fuel conservation, 
and since then Director of Railroads 
McAdoo has declared a temporary em- 
bargo by the railroads east of the Mis- 


sissippi on all freight excepting war ma- 
coal and foodstuffs Fuel con- 
servation during the next nine Mondays 
however, cannot be controlled by intima- 
tions and insinuations; there must be a 
definite Federal ruling upon contested 
points 
EXEMPT AND NON-EXEMPT MILLS 

Ever since the order was first pro- 
mulgated manufacturers engaged upon 
war work have exerted themselves to 
learn whether their war productions 
were exempt from the order, and what 
portions of their plants might be oper- 
ated if part or the whole of their pro- 
duction was exempted. To this day 
many of them have been unable to ob- 
tain the desired information, and no 
complete list of exempt textile war 
products has been given out by the Fed- 
eral Fuel Administrator. In Massa- 
chusetts the Fuel Administrator ruled 
that the only wool textiles exempted 


} 
teriais 


were 16 ounce and 30 ounce meltons, 
but on Monday blankets were added to 
the list The only cotton textiles ex- 
empted were cotton duck heavier than 
12.9 ounces, unfinished, or 12.4 finished, 
and gas mask cloth. It was further 
ruled that mills furnishing yarn or other 
materials for such work and those en- 
gaged in finishing the same fabrics were 
also exempt. It was also ruled that 
mills making such goods could operate 
such other parts of their plants as were 
deemed necessary to such production, 
and this has been interpreted in some 
instances to mean that the whole of such 
might be operated where no 
more coal would be consumed than if 
production was confined to exempted 
war textiles. In Pennsylvania the in- 
terpretation of the order during the 
first few days of the shutdown was so 
strict as to prevent the operation of 
the mills upon certain exempted tex- 
tiles, and no State Fuel Administrator 
appears to have a definite ruling from 
Administrator Garfield on such moot 
points 
THE QUESTION OF OVERTIME 

Another unsettled feature of the or- 
der involves the operation of plants at 
night and on Saturday afternoons, 
where such plants have not been accus- 
tomed to operate during these overtime 
periods. The Massachusetts Fuel Ad- 
ministrator reports that night work is 
not permissible during the balance of 
the fuel conservation period provided 
such overtime operation involves the 
use of more coal than would be burned 
if the plants were shut down. Never- 
theless the same authority gives it his 
opinion that plants may be operated Sat- 
urday afternoons. In the South where 
night work and longer 
normal condition manufacturers 
are giving this matter no consideration. 

Enough has been written to prove 
that the industrial details involved can- 
not be covered in a general statement 
such as Fuel Administrator Garfield has 
already given out, but that failure 
clearly to define every detail of the or- 
der as it applies to different industries 
will result in discriminatory action and 
unfair interpretation of the order, no 
matter how careful most manufactur- 
ers may be to live up to its spirit. 


plants 


hours are a 
many 


ADMINISTRATOR’S ORDERS 


Text of Order Allowing Certain Textile 
Plants to Run 
WasHincton, D. C., Jan. 21.—Al 
though the names have not been made 
public, textile mills have been 
allowed to run during the past five days 
and will run on the Mondays designated 
by the Fuel Administrator. In an an- 

nouncement, Dr. Garfield says: 

“The following are exempt: All 
manufacturers of woolen yarns for the 
purpose of weaving into: sixteen and 
thirty-ounce meltons; also manufactur- 
ers of sixteen and thirty-ounce mel- 
tons; the spongers and shrinkers of 
this cloth; manufacturers of woolen 
coats, breeches and overcoats for Army 
and Navy uniforms; also manufacturers 
of 12.4 and heavier ducks for the United 
States Government, as well as the finish- 
ing plants engaged in dyeing these 
ducks; also manufacturers engaged in 
making them into tents and equipage 
for the United States Government. 

“All of the above exemptions apply 
merely to the materials being manufac- 
tured for the United States Government 
under emergency orders. The restric- 
tions of the order of the Fuel Adminis- 


some 
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tration apply to all other work being 
done by these concerns.” 

In this connection the names of the 
following textile mills were mentioned 
as exempt as manufacturers of gas 


masks : Nashawena and Wamsutta 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., and the 
Sayles Bleacheries, Saylesville, R. I. 


Both plants of the Osweld Acetylene 
Co. at Newark and Chicago were ex- 
empted because of their relation to 
mask industries. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Fuel 
Administrator’s orders made it compul- 
sory for all mills to close down whether 
they had coal or not. The order was 
revised today as to textile manufactur- 
ers, as follows: Manufacturers of 
woolen and cotton yarns for the pur- 
pose of weaving in to sixteen to thirty- 
ounce meltons, the spongers and shrink- 
ers of this cloth, manufacturers of 
woolen coats, breeches, overcoats and 
blankets for Army and Navy uniforms 
and sub-contractors for the same, also 
manufacturers of 12.4 and heavier ducks 
for the United States Government, and 
thread and cotton yarn manufacturers 
and other contractors and sub-contrac- 
tors for such duck, as well as the finish- 
ing plants engaged in dyeing these ducks, 
also manufacturers engaged in making 
them into tents and equipage for the 
United States Government. Any dis- 
crimination existing is credited to Secre- 
tary Baker and Daniels as exemptions 
were compiled by them. 


PHILA. MILLS CLOSE 
Uncertainty as to Exemptions and Confu- 
sion Regarding Order 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 24 (Special).— 
The closing order of the Fuel Adminis- 
trator found mills in Philadelphia gen- 
erally acquiescing. In many instances 
the mills were closed under a silent pro- 
test. Others endeavored to secure the 
exemption because of Government work, 
but in many instances were unsuccess- 
ful. In one case an underwear mill se- 
cured permission to open up because of 
Government work. An advertisement 
was inserted in the papers summoning 
their employes to work; they responded 
only to find a countermanding order pro- 
hibiting the mill from operating. An- 
other mill engaged on spiral puttees 
which, it is stated, are earnestly re- 
quested by General Pershing, asked for 
exemption, but this request was denied. 
Mills engaged on 16 and 30-ounce Gov- 
ernment fabrics were generally granted 
permission to operate, but those making 
shirting flannel were refused exemption. 

It is stated that an effort will be made 
by manufacturers on Government goods 
to secure permission to operate their 
plants on the Mondays during the clos- 
ing period. A large worsted yarn spin- 
ning mill engaged on yarns for Govern- 
ment underwear was refused permis- 
sion to operate, and it is stated the au- 
thorities have declared they have all 
the underwear needed, so there is no 
immediate necessity for these mills to 
operate. There is considerable confu- 
sion among manufacturers, as there ap- 
pears to be no definite ruling as with 
some mills the exemption was granted, 
and in other cases refused. 


FALL RIVER OBEYS ORDER 


Mills with But Two Exceptions Forced to 
Close Down 

Fatt River, Mass., Jan. 23.—With 
the exception of the Bourne Mills and 
the Stevens Manufacturing Co., manu- 
facturing in Fall River was suspended 
last Monday in accordance with the fuel 
order issued by Dr. Garfield. The ex- 
emption was allowed because the cor- 
porations are engaged on heavy cottons 
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for military purposes. Only the Pik 
Mills depends upon electricity for 
tive purposes, the Fall River Ek 
Light Co. furnishing the power. \ 
wheels are to be found in the city, jut 
no factory is dependent upon t 
When they are started, it is for th 
pose only of supplementing the 
done by the engine equipment. 

Monday afternoon there was a 
ference between committees of n 
facturers’ and operatives’ representa 
on the question of shutting down 
last day of the week instead of the o; 
ing day. The meeting took place at 
instance of the employers. The w 
ists were of the same conviction as 
spokesmen for the Cotton Manufa 
ers’ Association, and it was voted 
refer the matter to the New Eng 
Fuel Committee so that the order, if 
any should be issued, would be general 
and not special. No intention was shown 
by the labor people to emulate 
course of the New Bedford leaders in 
voting to agitate for an increase in 
wages if the manufacturers did t 
make up for the pay lost during 
conservation period. 

An interpretation of the Garfield 
der as it relates to the textile industry 
was made by J. J. Storrow, the N 
England Fuel Administrator, in | 
ton. He said: “The order exempting 
mills making textiles directly for G 
ernment order is strictly limited to 1 
making cloth which goes into overcoats 
and woolen uniforms for either the army 
or navy. It also exempts manufactur 
ers of yarns going into these cloths and 
the processes, such as sponging and 
shrinking, which are finishing processes 
of this cloth. The orders received from 
the National Fuel Administrator up to 
noon on Saturday do not exempt mills 
making blankets or any other kind of 
woolen cloth except the overcoat and 
uniform cloth (meltons) above n 
tioned. 

“Cotton mills, making heavy tenting 
duck, are allowed to run, as well as tl 
finishing plants engaged in dyeing this 
duck. The present order does not ex- 
empt cotton mills making lighter quali- 
ties of duck, such as shelter tent duck 
or other cloth, even though intended for 
army or navy use. 

“Manufacturers who are making up 
the woolen coats, overcoats and other 
parts of army and navy uniform and 
also manufacturers of tents or other 
equipment made from the woolen cloth 
or heavy duck above mentioned, are also 
exempt. 

“ These exemptions apply only to such 
portions of plants as are engaged in 
the work specified, and do not allow the 
rest of the plant engaged in the above 
work to run.” 





RADICAL ACTION ON MILLS 





Many Southern Plants Run by Hydro- 
Electric Power Not Exempted 
GREENVILLE, S. C., Jan. 23.—Generall) 


1 


State Fuel Administrations throughout 
the South have taken a radical stand on 
the question of closing textile mills 
driven by hydro-electric power, with t 
result that most. of these are complying 
with the fuel order. 

Many of the mills are paying opera- 
tives half time while idle. 


CAROLINA MILLS CLOSE 





Order of Fuel Administration Obeyed 
Patriotically by All Affected 
Rateicn, N. C., Jan. 22 (Special) — 
All the textile mills of the Carolinas, 
some 500 in number, did not close dow? 
in order to comply with the order of 


(Continued on page 51) 
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War Problems Interestingly Discussed 


Successful Conference of National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


manufactur 
ers at the conference on war 
ms in the textile industry held Jan. 
the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 


the auspices of the National 
iation of Cotton Manufactur- 
would have been much larger 
t not been for the interfer 


f the fuel conservation order that 
promulgated the day before. As a 
of this order a majority of man 
turers were too busy in endeavoring 
cure information regarding this 
ular war problem to find time for 
liscussion of problems that may be 
1 at a later date. This was un 
nate, for those manufacturers who 
led the conference gained much 
light upon important subjects, and 
of them demonstrated their inter- 
taking part in the discussions 
ere was particularly free discussion 
ir. Ackerman’s address on industrial 
ng and of Miss Kellor’s paper on 
izing labor. It was brought out in 
liscussion of the former that laws 
ertain New England States, and 
ularly of Massachusetts, were un 
rable to corporate handling of in- 
trial housing, and there was general 
ment with the idea that the Gov 
ent should become responsible for 
yusing of labor employed in plants 
ged upon Government work 
scussion of Miss Kellor’s address 
loped comment upon hiring and fir 
problems, and some of the manufac- 
rs present were strong in their be- 
that a central employment bureau 
ld not be operated successfully in 
average textile mill, and that the 
ng and firing should be left to the 
men. One manufacturer, of a hu- 
us turn of mind, stated that he had 
lificulty in hiring and retaining help, 


t would like to have some one tell him 


to get his help into the mill on 
lay mornings, the mill being lo- 


1 in a license town. He was told 


it he would have to wait until the Fed- 


prohibition law became operative. 
\ll of the speakers on the program 
present with the exception of Ma- 
H. E. Mock, of the U. S. Surgeon- 
neral’s office, and Major Frank B. 
reth, of Providence. The morning 
‘ram was so protracted by discus- 
that George W. Tupper, immigra- 
secretary of the Massachusetts Y. 
C. A., requested that his address on 
bor Supply After the War,” be read 
title and published in the report of 
meeting. 


LUNCHEON TO SPEAKERS 


interesting feature of the confer- 
was the luncheon tendered by 
ident Albert Farwell Bemis, of the 
tional Association, to the speakers 
prominent guests present at the 
ing. 
\mong the latter was P. A. Morosoff, 
prominent Russian textile manufac- 
whose large cotton mills are lo- 
near Moscow. Mr. Morosoff gave 
nteresting review of present polit- 
onditions in Russia, and expressed 
ism regarding the political and in- 
ial future of his country. Another 
er at the luncheon was Mr. Tup- 
f the Y. M. C. A., who gave a 
synopsis of the subject he was to 
discussed at the morning session. 
th morning and afternoon sessions 
‘opley-Plaza management gave a 
nstration of coal conservation that 
much adverse comment from those 
t. Despite the frigid temperature 
was an increased attendance at the 


afternoon session, close to 100 being 


present. 


Labor Supply After the War 
By George U 1 upper 

‘A new age, an age of revolutionary 
change, needs new purposes and new 
Thus spoke President Wilson 
in an address delivered in September, 
1916. Deafened by the roar of shot and 
shell, many of us have not yet realized 
that the old world in which we were 
born ceased to exist three years ago 
last August. We are now in a new 
age, an age of revolutionary changes 


ideas.” 


In no phase of our national life have 
these changes become more apparent 
than in the field of industry. Indi 
vidualism — the freedom of the 
facturer to do as he pleases—is now 
gravely relation be 
tween capital and labor has swung from 
the relationship oi 
toward a phase of copartnership. Busi 
ness methods within and without the 
plant are being revolutionized. Markets 
are sought in fields by far 
Each dawning day brings 


manu 
questioned The 


owner and slave 


roreign 
visioned men 


new industrial opportunities. 


industry, however, this 


new age has brought unexpected ca 
lamity—it has perennial 
stream of labor supply. For the past 
half score of years Old World peoples 
industries—hav« 


To militant 


clogged the 


the brawn of our 
annually added nearly a million to our 
industrial army. With almost scientific 
precision this army advanced and re 
treated in harmony with the rise and 
fall of our economic barometer. So de 
pendable was it that we grew to believe 
in its immortality. Then came the world 
shock and a dearth of labor supply 
To-day our industries are overwhelmed 
with orders, our employment managers 
are calling for help, and our newspapers 
are fattening on want ads. To add to 
our industrial confusion one and a half 
million men have been transferred from 
the ranks of industry to the ranks of 
cantonments. Facing these facts indus- 
try anxiously seeks prophecy concerning 
labor supply after peace has been de- 
clared. 

Unfortunately the first information 
which comes from “over the top” is 
rather discouraging. Over a year ago 
a comprehensive inquiry instituted by 


the National Chamber of Commerce 
showed that transportation companies, 
ticket agents and immigrant bankers 


were of the opinion that between 500,- 
000 and 750,000 would immediately re- 
turn to their native lands as soon as 
actual fighting ceased. To-day there are 
many indications that these figures are 
conservative. 

The editor of the oldest Polish daily 
published in the United States, writes: 
“Emigration to Poland will probably be 
limited only by the capacity of trans- 
atlantic transportation. There are about 
4,000,000 Poles, and their descendants in 
the United States. Two million are na- 
tives of Poland. Probably 500,000 of 
these will return.” 

From the Associated Polish Press, 
Washington, D. C., comes the follow- 
ing: “ Thousands will return for busi- 
ness purposes, thousands will return to 
look after the safety of their families.” 

This belief in a large Polish emigra- 
tion after the war is based on the con- 
viction that Poland will regain her 
freedom. Should this happen, sentiment 
and commerce will doubtless draw vast 
throngs of Poles from American indus- 


tries to the old wind-swept plains of 
their former home. “To live and die 


in free Polarid has been for a century 
the greatest dream of every Pole,’ 
writes a well known Pole. “The Po 


land of the near future will afford wide 
possibilities for enterprise. The exploi 
tation of the country’s mineral resources 
and development of its industries has 
but recently begun,” writes the London 
Engineer. “ With such resources and 
qualities to her credit a revivified Po 


land would brilliantly reveal to the 
world her possession of unsuspected 
possibilities.".-—The Polish Reviex I 


Poland regains her independence larg: 
numbers of Poles will doubtless returt 
home. 

From best informed Lithuanians come 
similar reports concerning their cour 
trymen. The Ohio Lithuanians Pub 
lishing Company, through its president, 
states that “after the war Lithuania 
are preparing to return to their homes 
in large numbers. Already there is 
organization working on that purpose 

The Lithuanian Development Corp« 
ration of New York City.’ 

Another prominent Lithuanian write 

l have visited all the 
Lithuanian settlements in the United 
States, and have consulted them con 
cerning the number who may return t 
their country. According to my esti 
mate about one-fourth or one-fifth will 
return.” A large Lithuanian Associa 
tion: of Labor predicts that about one 
half of our Lithuanian population, « 
300,000 people, will leave this country 
Since the majority of these opinions ar¢ 
based on the hope that Lithuania will 
be independent after the war, they are 
necessarily somewhat hypothetical. In 
asmuch as they 
thought of Lithuanian leaders, however, 
they indicate the instability of one part 
of our labor supply 


recently large 


represent the best 


In answet1 to the query, “Are Ital 
ians from this country going to return 
in large numbers after the war?” the 
following secured An 
educator writes, “I do not believe Ital 
ians will return in large numbers. Ital 
ian people are attached to 
America. They value the opportunities 
offered here. I believe after the war 
there will be more prosperity and de- 
mand for labor here than in the Old 
World.” An Italian social worker says, 
“Italians are not going home in large 
numbers after the war.” The American 
Waldensian Society, New York, re 
ports, “From 1905 to 1915 the numbers 
of Italians returning to the old country 
has been greatly decreasing.” 


replies were 


strongly 


From many reliable sources informa- 
tion comes that Greeks will not return 
to their native land after the war. The 
reasons given are: After the Balkan 
War, when Greeks had every induce- 
ment, few went back”; “they will be 
tax-oppressed in the Old World”; 
‘Greeks are now settled here Over 
one hundred Greek churches have been 
established, a number of parochial 
schools, houses, farms and other real 
property have been purchased.” 

Turning from this important phase of 
labor supply—the return of industrial 
workers to the Old World—what are 
the prospects of recruiting our indus- 
trial ranks through immigration? On 
this point authorities on immigration 
are muck divided. “The, nature of 
future peace terms will be a determin- 
ing factor.” “The United States has 
reached the maximum of immigration. 
We shall never again have so large an 
influx as ‘in years preceding the war.” 
“My brother writes from Vienna that 
Austria-Hungary will have no men left 
to do necessary work.” “ My opinion is 
that at least for three or four years 
after the war at least as many people 
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-will return as will arrive.’ Britain is 
preparing to ship many men and womer 
overseas after the war to avoid unen 
ployment feared as an immediate result 
of demobilization. Probably oth 
tries are making similar plans.” 

Chese divergent opinions fr 
who have wide knowledge on tl 
ject of immigration show that the f 
ture supply of labor through the ir 
migration of Old World peopk 





the present time highly speculat 
From a rather unexpected source, how 
ever, it seems probable that a limited 
number of laborers may be secured for 
certain industries—Porto Ric« Nearly 
a veal ago representatives 
thirty of our great railroads in I 
ence at Washington appealed to the 
Department of Labor for 50,000 Porto 
Rican laborer From other industries 
ime similar demands So i tent 
were these requests that a representa 
tive of the Department of Labor was 
ent to Porto Rico to make an investi- 
gation. On his return th lowing 
port was rendered: “ The Porto Ri 
are greatly interested in the United 
State They have been taught t 

ere the Stars and Stripe ul the 
American Federation of Labor | 
1omic conditions are poor, and wes 
orrespondingly low. If satisfactory ar 
rangements can | mad ( th 
eption of these people into our indus- 
tries, many will come immediately. This 
ource of labor supply is now receiving 
rious consideration.’ 

Our other rather unexpected source 


labor supply for the North has been 
urnished by the recent flux of neg 

Over half a million of 
ported to have left their homes for new 
fields Whether this change will be 
beneficial to the worker or the work is 
debatable Reports from some indus 
trial sections show that about one in 
visitors 
ethciency 


these are re 


twenty of these have demon- 
trated their 


Such are some of the theori¢ ind 


acts concerning this great problem of 
labor supply after the war As the 
truggle continues they seem to grow 


valuable as actual data 
Since they indicate fairly well the trend 
of opinion on this most important sub 
ject, however, they are not devoid of 


value 


less and less 


Reconstructing Disabled Soldiers 
By Dr. F. J. Cotton 


There should be two points of view 
from which one may regard this mat 
ter of reconstruction or rehabilitation, 
for certainly it is both a civil and a 
military problem. But it is hard to 
separate them. Yesterday it was a civil 
problem, industrial if you will, very 
real, which should have been attended 
to but was not done or even regarded— 
to-day it is a war problem, and must 
perforce be looked after, and properly 
looked after; to-morrow we hope it will 
again be a purely civil problem but a 
problem to be attended to and really 
solved along lines learned and systems 
evolved during the war. So that we 
had far better put our strength now 
into the study of the problem as a war 
question and be confident that whatever 
is done now will not be wasted at all, 
even if our personal and corporate in- 
terest concerns itself with the broad 
social industrial problem. 

Again, there would seem to be pretty 
definitely a surgical and an occupational 
side to all this work, but it is not easy 
to map this out. Certainly, no surgeon 
who has not a clear view of what his 
work means in the vocational sense has 
any business in this work. 

When one goes into this matter a 
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bit it becomes very evident that a 
scheme of treatment which lets the pa- 
tient be handled, first as a surgical -sub- 
ject, then by the masseuse, then by the 
exercise specialist and then allows him 

go back to light work or even helps 
him to get back, could hardly be worse 
as to economy of time or likelihood of 
results. This is the system we have had 

civil life for so long, and no on 
who knows it believes it capable of real 


results even if better carried out than 
the past. 
It is going to ne ed not only co-opera 


but co-operation under intelligent 
h 


mn 
nd highly trained heads to get results 
We must have in the first place skilled 
surgery, and not only good surgery of 
the skilled general operator, but sur 
gery consciously adapted to the secur 
ing of function as well as the saving 

f li zery that is not only going 
to heal the wound but keep the limb in 
shape while it is healing. This means 
ist have orthopedists to help, 
or better yet, that our surgeons must 
be men of such training that they have 
this special knowledge and point of 
view and can help themselves. 

Secondly, we must not only have 
hydrotherapeutists and _ electro-thera- 
peutists who know their work, but they 
must make their work available as part 
of the continuing treatment, not a lat 
stage in the treatment as it has usually 
been. The time to utilize baths is dur 
ng not after surgical convalescence, t 
keep the muscles exercised and supple, 
the interrupted faradic current is mor 
important before than after the surgeon 
is through. 

Again, as to vocational training, this 
means or should mean, not the trade 
training at the end alone but a gradual 
training or retracing beginning early 
with bedside occupational work and car 
ried on as the English have learned to 
do it in the curative shops and through 
irative games till the man is ready 
to harden himself back into his old oc 
cupation or take up the learning of a 
new one 

All this, if you think of it, spells not 
co-operation but co-ordination In a 
large measure this may be brought 
about by the standardizing of treatment 
of given injuries (easier, perhaps, in 
war surgery) and such standardizing 
is in progress abroad and beginning t 

sketched out here 

It 1S, I repeat, co 
care that we have lacked and that we 
must develop if we are to get results 

For this f 





that we 








ordination in afte 


I in arranging for the 
speakers, I have sought those who have 
actually been at work in just this co- 
ordinated work and have had large 
share in the success of the reconstruc- 
tion work so admirably developed in 
Canada. 


reason 


Labor Americanization 


By Frances A. Kellor 


I WAS wondering as I came up on 












the train last night if the Govern 

ment chose to deal gvith the labor situa- 

n as it has with the coal situatton 

would pen to the war? Is the 

labor situation any more stable than 
the coal situation? 

For nine months of war we have had 

( rd ti0n of lab rT, no labor pol- 


cy, no machinery worthy of the name 
i we have an administrator and 
iid and the opportunity 
work out for these United States 
ing which will stand the strain 
w and after the war 
There are four ain factors in the 
To transfer men; to keep 
them; to develop the labor supply itself, 
and to conserve workmen 
On the first point—what is the state 
of the labor market that largely trans- 
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fers men? The main supply is the na- 
tive-born workmen. To-day there is 
unrestricted competition by employers, 
ind government departments find it 
necessary to compete with each other. 
No effective inquiry has been made to 
determine whether it is wiser to take 
men or to leave them. On the same 
day that it was announced that a labor 
administrator had assumed charge of 
the situation with an advisory commit- 
tee to bring order out of chaos, the an- 
nouncement appeared that the Shipping 
Board needed 250,000 men and might 
resort to the Four-Minute Man Method 

There is a second important element 
in the labor market situation. The alien 
enemy. His eviction from war zones, 
however necessary, should not have 
been permitted to impair his skill and 
opportunity to work. Had machinery 
been provided for transferring him 
from prohibited zones to industries and 
localities where he would not be a men- 
ace, considerable labor power could 
have been saved. 

[he other available sources of supply 
are the floating unemployed, who have 
been made to work in but two states; 
the migration of the negroes from the 
south, about 40 per cent of whom have 
returned because we were not prepared 
in advance to fit them into our indus- 
trial and social system; and the retired 
and the handicapped, whom we are just 
trying to use in an effective way. 

I have detailed the situation to show 
briefly how complicated the supply ques- 
tion is before taking up the next point— 
ur method of handling it 

On the great and vital subjects which 
England has dealt with and welded into 
1 national policy and administration, 
namely: a broad definition of munitions, 
an exclusive organization of the labor 
market with local committees, estab 
lishment of controlled establishments, 
basic agreements between capital and 

including the suspension of 
ade rules and the protection of unions, 
limitation of profits and of wages and 
prevention of strikes, we have made 
practically no national progress. 

The chief reason our government is 
not doing any better is because you em- 
ployers are not doing any better. For 
too long have you regarded the general 
and local labor market as none of your 
affair. Your vision has been limited by 
your factory gate. Ask yourselves what 
is your responsibility—what have you 
done to organize the local market, to 
retain the men you have, to develop 
latent resources, to conserve your work- 
ing forces? 

I know of but one group of employ- 
ers that has really got together to or 
ganize its local market and develop 
resources. In New Haven they are try- 
ing an experiment having the following 
cardinal principles: 

First, for the employers to get to- 
gether themselves; second, to get the 
co-operation of all their employes to 
get out everyone they know into the 
productive labor field; third, to get 
employers through the employers’ asso- 
ciations to give workmen to essential 
industries; fourth, to let the public 
know what they are doing; fifth, to keep 
outside competitors out of their local 
situation, and, sixth, to start part-time 
work for women who do not have to 
work and who might work a half a 
day, but not ‘a whole day. 

There is one field in which you cannot 
expect a great deal of help from the 
Government, and which is strictly your 
responsibility. It is to keep your work- 
men when you get them and keep them 
fit for work. A proper organization of 
the labor market will help greatly, but 
in the final analysis it is the conditions 
in your factory and your relation to 
your employes, your standards and 











methods of handling workmen which 
will stabilize the situation and help win 
this war. The right length of working 
day, a fair wage rate, safety at work, 
good working and living conditions, a 
good employment system, decent hous- 
ing, special care in protecting new wo- 
men workers and adapting them to their 
new work, effective incentives, installa- 
tion of measures to reduce labor turn- 
over, co-operative management, are but 
illustrations of the field. 

The task of organizing the labor mar- 
ket is therefore two-fold. It is first to 
secure the necessary exchanges for the 
transfer of men, to make the situation 
as mobile as possible, and to secure 
basic agreements between capital and 
labor and such regulations as may be 
necessary to equalize conditions 
throughout the country. In this the 
government will take the lead and to its 
lead should be given your intelligent 
and courageous co-operation, which 
means helping to formulate the plans 
as well as carry them out. 

It is, second, to perform your own 
task in your factory so you can con- 
tribute to the establishment of a sound 
and enduring national policy. This 
means so good an understanding and 
operating plan in your own factory that 
you can meet future drafts, priority 
claims for your men, new regulations, 
the establishment of exchanges, the cur- 
tailing of your prerogatives—all the 
while you get increasing orders, de- 
manding new men and methods. 

We have got to build up a body of 
men to handle this man-power problem 
intelligently—first in individual indus- 
tries and second in such trade groups 
as are here represented. 

These are but phases through which 
we are muddling our way. The non- 
standardized, non-systematized handling 
of workmen is going to give way to re- 
sponsible science and method. 

Concretely, how are you going to do 
this? First of all find out how you 
are handling your man-power and who 
is doing it Has your executive in 
charge of this any appreciation of the 
war crisis or do you still trust the mat- 
ter to miscellaneous foremen, superin- 
tendents, outside organizations, secre- 
taries, welfare workers, efficiency ex- 
perts or other agents dealing with some 
special angle of the subject. 

Second, are you getting any standards 
and methods of operation or are you 
still trying out expedients to keep your 
men and grafting on to your plant from 
above outside temporary emergency 
measures to meet the situation? 

Are you getting together to master 
your local labor market and have you 
begun to insist to the Federal Govern- 
ment that it establish an effective cen- 
tralized system? 

How much is your so-called welfare 
work costing you and what are you 
really getting out of it? What kind of 
a balance sheet do you get from the 
man in charge? 

When you have made this analysis, 
you will find out three things: That you 
want to do something more effective in 
your own plant. That you want to in- 
terest your neighbor. That you want 
to get your trade organization working 
for some uniform standards and meth- 
ods and principles in handling men. 
When you get this far, you begin to 
know what kind of laws and regulations 
and official organization will secure a 
country-wide adoption necessary to ulti- 
mate sticcess in your own factories. 

In the future if we succeed in really 
handling man-power intelligently we 
will put into the organization of indus- 
tries something like this. 

First of all, you are going to con- 
sult a man-power engineer as well as 

(Continued on page 65) 
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WOOL AND TOP VALUATIO. 


Compiled in Compliance with War Tra: 
Board Ruling 
The valuation committee of the B 
ton wool trade, of which Robert 
Studley of Studley & Emery is cha 
man, has completed its compilation 
values of foreign scoured wool a 
tops as of July 30, 1917, and the sar 
have been verified by Jacob F. Brow 
of Brown & Adams, for the committ: 
on supplies, War Industry Board, 
the Council of National Defense. I: 
report the committee states that, as 
as possible, average lots were used { 
the basis of valuation, and that vali 
are based on the types filed, samp! 
of which will be on exhibition at tl 
rooms of the Boston Wool Trade A 
sociation in the near future. The cor 
mittee apparently has not sought to « 
tablish standard types of these wool 
and tops for it distinctly states that bet 
ter or poorer wools are to be value 
relatively. The committee is now e1 
gaged in compiling and listing sample 
of domestic wools and hopes to hav: 
these ready in the near future. Th: 
personnel of the valuation commitee 
as follows: R. L. Studley, chairma: 
C. F. Bacon, Paul Clifford, W. A. Ens 
lish, E. E. Hills, H. C. Jealous, J. | 
Kresseler, W. P. Wright and L. W 
Rand, secretary. 
THE LISTED TYPES AND VALUES 
The following prices on types of for 
eign wools and tops are subject to a d 
duction of 5 per cent to conform t 
the ruling of the War Trade Board 
Dec. 15, 1917. 
South American Pulled 
(1) Scoured Fime...........eeeeeees ot 
(2) Scoured 56 /58s.........++5. ‘ 
(8) Beoured GOS... .cccsccccescees 
(4) Scoured 468........sceeseeees 
(5) Scoured 40 /448..........050%% : 
(6) Seoured Lincoln............+. . 
South American Shorn Lamb: 
Concordia, Patagonian, Montevideo, Past: 
Fuerte and Similar Lambs: 
(7) Scoured 50 /56s..........5.%65 cos O23 
Buenos Aires Lambs: 
(8) Scoured B. A. Lambs 46s....... $1 
(9) Scoured B. A. Hoggetts 46s...... 1.1 
(10) Carbonized B. A. Lambs 46s..... 1.1 
(11) Carbonized B, A. Lambs 40/44s.. 1 
South American Second Clip Fleece 


Patagonian, Pasto Fuerte, Concordia, Mo! 
tevideo and Similar: 


(12) Seoured (bulk) 56s..... tan Gl 
(18) Scoured 50/56s.......... ee | 
(14) Scoured 50s............ iobhaene . BO 
(15) Scoured 46 /50s...... 1.20 
(16) Scoured (bulk) 448.........+5555 1.15 
(17) Carbonized 50/56s.......... och oe 
(18) Carbonized 46 /50s....... +40 sa BAT 
(19) Carbonized (bulk) 44s........... 1.12 
South American Baled 
(20) Seoured B, A, 46 /50s.........4.. $1.25 
(21) Scoured B. A. (bulk) 44s........ 1.10 
(22) Scoured Chubut 60 /64s.........- 1.65 
South American Pieces and Bellies 
(23) Scoured Punta Arenas 50s....... $1.2 
(24) Scoured Punta Arenas 46s....... 1.17 
Chilian 
(25) Scoured Half Blood............. $1.2 
26) Scoured Three-eighths........ pie ded 
(27) Scoured Gray and Stained “Low 
QUAPOOE nc sWescidcciedaviances 80 
(28) Scoured Common...........++++- i 
Peruvian 
(29) Scoured No. 1 Three-eighths..... $1.2 
(30) Scoured No. 2 Quarter........... 11 
(31) Scoured Graw Low Three-eighths 1.1! 
China 
(32) Scoured No. 1 Ball...........4+- $0.95 
(33) Scoured Woosie............0+++ : 8 
(34) Secoured Szechuen........ 74 
Cape 
(35) Scoured Fine, fair staple (Bags) $1.48 
(36) Scoured Fine (Baled).......... 1.6 
Tops 
Combed with oil, basis 15% regain ; 
(10381)—40s8 LOow,........cseecceereees $1.0 
(1051)—44s Low Quarter Blood....... 1,20 
(1035)—46s Quarter Blood...........-. 1.35 
(1009)—50s High Quarter Blood...... 1.50 
(1007)—56s Three-eighths............- 1.6 
(1050)—58s Low Half Blood.......... 1.84 
(1003)—60s Half Blood.............-- 1.95 
(1041)—64s Fine Medium..... Jeeeess mee 
(1048)—66s Fine, ..........000555 . 2.12 


Col. Woods’ Appointment 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 24.—Con 
firming report of last week that Col 
John P. Wood would be appointed an 
assistant to General Goethals, the Quar 
termaster General, the War Department 
has just issued the following order 
“The appointment of Col. John P 
Wood, 103d Engineers, National Guard 
to the same grade in the Quartermas 
ter’s Corps, National Army, with rank 
from Aug. 5, 1917, is announced 
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ONVENTION of trade interests 
A which may have a far-reaching 
ipon the development of a com- 
ely new industry in this country 
ld Tuesday and Wednesday of 
eek at Rumford Hall of the 
sts’ Club in this city. Between 
nd 200 manufacturers of and 
in dyestuffs and chemicals re 
1 to the invitation to consider 
isability of forming a trade or- 
ion for mutual benefit. The fact 
ncerns in all parts of the country 
represented and that unusual 
t was evinced in the details of 
posed organization testified to 
iportance which is attached by 
ntatives of this industry to the 
f organization. With the growth 
stuff manufacture in this country 
result of the elimination of Ger- 
mports since the war, it has been 
iated that it is one of the few 
rtant industries in the United 
States in which there is no co-ordina- 
r trade unity as a result of de- 
erations by its component factors. As 
ill new industries, there has been 
nstant growth of problems press- 
solution and of misunderstand- 
s that only more intimate contact of 
nufacturers one with the other will 
to dispel. 
ealizing these necessities, several 
factors in the trade inspired to 
by H. G. McKerrow of E, F. 
& Co., New York, banded them- 
s together in a self-appointed com- 
ttee to consider the advisability of a 
ting of interests vitally concerned 
liscuss the question of organization 
to arrive at some definite plan of 
cedure, were it to be decided that 
1 program was feasible or neces- 
As the outcome of the delibera- 
this week, it would seem to be 
that the vision of those respon 
ble for calling the convention together 
inted practically to inspiration and 
it only needed the leadership of 
who foresaw the possibilities of 
rade organization to bring about a 
rystallization of opinion and to in- 
irate what gives promise of being a 
practical and healthy trade body. The 
llowing details of the meeting com- 
nd the most important features of 
two days’ sessions: 


FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the convention 
illed to order shortly before 11 
Tuesday morning in Rumford 

all of the Chemists’ Club, with some 
5 delegates, representing about 66 
mpanies present. H. Gardner McKer- 
of E. F. Drew & Co., called the 

: to order, and after briefly ex- 
the purpose of the gathering, 

| for nominations for a temporary 
ran. Frank Hemingway, of Frank 
mingway, Inc., New York, was elect- 
his office, while C. D. Jenkinson, 
National City Bank, and C. C. 
of New York, were elected 
ry treasurer and secretary re- 


the opening of the meeting, 
election of temporary officers, 
f remarks as to its purpose by 


Me McKerrow and Hemingway, it 
me evident that the time allotted 
tr informal program was far in- 
aceqt Delegates were anxious to 
“everything for the speedy formation 
. ssociation, but opinions as to 
- tions of such a body and who 
“ould compose its membership were 
bal) 


nd differed radically. For a time 
red as though nothing actual 
evelop. It remained for the 


vestuff Ass'n Projected by Important Interests 


Organization for Mutual Interest Started 


by Manufacturers 


excellent guidance: of Chairman Hem- 
ingway and Benjamin M. Kaye, an at- 
torney of this city, who has had wide 
experience in the formation of trade 
associations, to bring the meeting to the 
course best adapted to accomplish the 
desired results, and shortly after the 
noon hour it was progressing rapidly 
toward a successful termination. 

Whether the association should be 
composed solely of dyestuff manufac- 
turers, or include both manufacturers 
and dealers was a much-disputed point 
Considerable and lengthy discussion de 
veloped on this question, and it was 
finally decided to have the dealers meet 
in one room and the manufacturers in 
another, the former to decide whether 
they cared to join an association as 
associate members without voting privi 
leges, and the manufacturers to decide 
whether they cared to form an associa- 
tion with dealers as associate members. 
Who were strictly manufacturers was 
a point of discussion previous to the 
separation of the two bodies, and it was 
decided that any company actually 
manufacturing at least one color could 
qualify 

With the meeting of the manufac 
turers arose the discussion as to whether 
membets should be strictly American 
companies, but this point was solved 
upon the adoption of the following mo- 
tion offered by Dr. Stanislaus: “I move 
for the organization of an American 
Association of Dyestuff Manufacturers, 
composed of American manufacturers 
of dyestuffs, financed by American citi- 
zens with American money, whose 
plants are located in America, for the 
future protection of the American dye- 
stuff industry.” 

The question of whether dealers 
should be permitted membership in the 
association was decided with the adop- 
tion of the following motion offered 
by Dr. J. Merritt Matthews: “I move 
that this organization consist of two 
classes of membership: Active members 
with voting privilege, consisting of 
manufacturers of dyestuffs and inter- 
mediates, and associate members with- 
out voting privilege consisting of deal- 
ers in dyestuffs and corelated prod- 
ucts.” 

Mr. McKerrow was then appointed 
to advise the meeting of dealers of the 
action taken by the manufacturers. He 
returned with the report that the dealers 
believed that several questions needed 
further discussion and asked for the 
appointment of a committee from the 
manufacturers to treat with a committee 
from the dealers. In compliance with 
this request a motion was passed direct- 
ing the chairman to appoint such a com- 
mittee, consisting of three members. 
The committee he appointed consisted 
of Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, L. A. Ault 
and August Merz. The committee ap- 
pointed to act for the dealers consisted 
of Bradford Webster, J. F. Hollywood 
and J. M. Beatty. 

The meeting then adjourned until 2.30 
o’clock in the afternoon, and the com- 
mittees went into conference. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


When the afternoon session was 
called to order the committees from the 
manufacturers and dealers were still in 
conference, and after a little delay the 
meeting proceeded along prescribed 
lines. After the meeting had been ad- 
dressed by Dr. Wallace Pierce, of the 
U. S. Conditioning and Testing Labora- 


and Dealers 


tories, on his experience as a pioneer 
in the testing and standardizing of dye- 
stuffs, and a short address by Ellwood 
Hendricks, another pioneer in dyestuff 
manufacturing, describing his attempt 
in 1884 to form an American dyestuff 
association, the conference committees 
notified the chairman of the central 
meeting that they were ready to render 
a report. 

Dr. Matthews, reporting for the con 
ferees, stated that they had agreed that 
there should be two classes of member- 
ship: First, the manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs and intermediates as active mem- 
bers; second, associate members com- 
posed of dealers, with no vote, but with 
representation on the executive com- 
mittee and membership qualifications: to 
be determined by the associate members. 

The details of formation of the pro- 
posed association were then turned ove: 
to a committee, to report at the Wed 
nesday session, which was composed 
of H. G, McKerrow, New York; Dr. J. 
Merritt Matthews, New York: L. A 
Ault, Cincinnati; W. S. Woodward, 
New York; S. R. Davids, New York; 
\ugust Merz, New York, and T. N 
Hyndman, Philadelphia 

The convention then adjourned until 
11 o'clock Thursday morning 


WEDNESDAY SESSION 


The Wednesday session was called t 
order shortly after 11 o’clock by Dr, D 
W. Jayne, who acted for Chairman 
Hemingway, the. latter having been un 
expectedly called to Washington. Dr 
Grinnell Jones, dyestuffs expert for the 
United States Tariff Commission, was 
introduced. His address is printed in 
another column. Following Dr. Jones’ 
address considerable discussion devel 
oped among his hearers, and it was evi 
dent that there was a unanimity of 
opinion among the latter that the im 
portant step in fostering the successful 
development of the industry in this 
country was adequate tariff protection 
The need for strictly determining inter 
mediates under the tariff was brought 
up, and Dr. Jones replied that this term 
was carefully defined. It was also sug 
gested that a committee from the new 
assocaition be appointed to confer with 
committees from the cotton and wool 
manufacturers’ associations to develop a 
movement sufficiently strong to influ 
ence correct tariff duties. The belief 
was expressed by one speaker that a 
five-year period was too short to allow 
American dyestuff manufacturers to 
produce sufficient colors to cover 60 
per cent of the country’s needs, and 
that the cutting down of protection 
each year would work a hardship on the 
new domestic industry that would be 
difficult to overcome. The question of 
stricter patent laws also came in for 
considerable discussion, and opinion was 
more or less general that some law 
should be passed limiting the number 
of German patents allowed in this 


. as a whole, and 


country, and also the withdrawing oi 
patent rights from any holder who did 
not work the 
after securing it. Thi 
this matter was brought t r close 
Irving G. Priest of the Bureau 


patent within two years 


discussion on 


Standards, who stated that the latter 
would like to receive samples repre 
senting what American manufacturers 
would like to hay known as their 
standards 
ORGANIZATION DETAILS 

Following this discussion the com 
mittee on organization, through 1 
chairman, Dr. J. M. Matthews, reported 


as follows 

‘he organization committee appointed 
by the chairman of the ymnvention of 
the Dyestuff Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica duly met and organized by electing 
Dr. J. M. Matthews as chairman of the 
organization committee 

The matters submitted to the organi 
zation committee by the convention have 
been duly considered and the committee 
recommends that it be continued in 
power until the first annual meeting in 
order that the various details of mem- 
bership, incorporation, committees, etc., 
may receive proper attention. It sug- 
gests that the convention adopt the fol- 
lowing resolution 

Resolved, That the organization com 
mittee appointed by the chairman be em 
powered to continue to act as such until 
the first annual meeting of the ass¢ 
ciation with power to 

1. Prepare and file a certificate of 
incorporation 

2. Prepare by-laws for 
to the annual meeting 

3. Arrange the time and place of 
the annual meeting 

4. Entertain and pass upon appli 
cations for membership 

5. Confer with the Tariff Com 
mission and report at the annual 
meeting 

And be it further resolved, that the 
temporary chairman, secretary and 
treasurer elected by this convention con- 
tinue to act as such until the annual 
meeting 

The organization committee further 
suggests as a matter to be considered by 
the convention, the name of “ Dyestuffs 
Association of America” as the name of 
this association 

Discussion of the committee’s report 
chiefly concerned the name of the or 
ganization, some of the delegates de- 
siring the word “ Manufacturers” in- 
corporated in the name; it was finally 
agreed to leave the matter to the com- 
mittee on organization for settlement. 
Before the close of the meeting the sug- 
gestion was made that there be a third 
class of membership consisting of con- 
sumers of dyestuffs—members of the 
textile, leather, paper and paint trades. 
This suggestion will be taken under 
consideration by the organization com- 
mittee. 

The committee’s report was adopted 
the convention ad- 
journed until March 6, when the annual 
meeting will be held at 10:30 a. m. at 
the Chemists’ Club. 


submission 


Addresses at Dyestuff Meeting 


HE addresses delivered at the two- 
day meeting of dyestuff manufac- 
turers and dealers, in this city on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, for the purpose 
of forming a trade association are in 
part as follows: 
Objects of the Convention 
By H. Gardner McKerrow 
When the suggestion was first made 


that the dyestuff manufacturers and 
dealers of this country should be in- 
vited to take part in this convention, 
the central idea which prompted the 
move was that of the advisability of 
devising some means for the standard- 
ization of American dyes. 

As the preparations for this meeting 
progressed, however, the initial idea ex- 
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panded considerably, until it became ap- 
parent that the first and most advisable 
to be taken was to form a commer 
ciation representing the dye 
stuff industry as a whole, having under 
its care and jurisdiction not only the 
lardization, but other 
ral questions of equally great im 
ice to the industry, such as ques 
1s of Tariff, Patent Law as affecting 


step 


Cia asst 





question ol stan 








lyestuff industry, Arbitration of 
Disputes, Protection of Contracts and 
other h, as the new indus 
try and more impor- 
tance, call for treatment of an authori 





t the interests of all 
rather than the individualistic attention 
1 1 divided interests, 

such questions have 
It would appear that the right time to 
h a central organization is dur- 
ing the infancy of the industry, for it 
interests of all factors 

and small, can be most equi 
and that the funda 
ntal basis of its ultimate control can 
r such conditions as 
automati- 


nm that th 
I t Lii¢€ 


e established unde 


themselves 





lly t atever its future growth 
STANDARDIZATION 

general idea of standard 

Imost universally admitted 

ve something which it was eminently 





complish, a considerable 
onflict of opinion developed. By some 
t was characterized as an “ iridescent 
iream,” an ideal which is too far beyond 
our reach to attain; by others as a pro 


1 which led to such complications 
and difficulties as to make it impossible 

f practical fulfilment; and still others 
did not hesitate to say that it was pe 
fectly feasible and could be developed 
and carried out on perfectly proper and 
scientific lines if it was approached with 
an open mind and in a proper spirit. 

The opposition to it may be roughly 
classified as of three kinds—first that of 
the man who honestly believes that it 
cannot be done, and in this regard I 
would remind you, gentlemen, that it 
certainly was done by the German dye- 
stuff manufacturers, and if it could be 
them, there is no conceivable 
reason why it cannot be done by Amer- 
ican manufacturers. We have at the 
present time a complete list of probably 
less than one hundred aniline colors 
made in this country, and these are for 
the most part of well recognized stand- 
ard types, whereas it must be remem- 
bered that the standardization of Ger- 
man dyes included a line of upward of 
one thousand colors, including not only 
distinct homogeneous colors in them- 
selves but a vast variety of compounds 
and mixtures and shades. It would not 
seem to be impossible, therefore, that 
at this stage of the development of the 
industry some effective means of laying 
the foundation for a system of stand- 
ardization could be accomplished which 
would adjust itself to the future growth 
of the industry. 

It is not suggested that in establish- 
ing such a line of standards under the 
authorization of the National Associa- 
tion the very highest types and strengths 
of colors produced should be adopted, 
to which all manufacturers would be 
expected to conform, but that an aver- 
age, workable standard, which would be 
within the reach of all manufacturers 
honestly endeavoring to produce reliable 
goods, should be devised. It is quite 
possible that some offerings may run 
10 or even 20 per cent higher than this 
standard, in which case the material 
offered would be worth relatively more 
money, while other offerings might be 
10 or 20 per cent below the standard, 
in which case the manufacturer would 
be entitled to the value represented by 


ee a. 
done by 


* 
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his material or would be impelled to im- 
prove his method of production so as to 
reach the trade standard. 

It is to be borne in mind further that 
it is practically indispensable to the pur- 
poses of the United States Government 
that some standardization 
should be adopted for the purposes of 


form of 


assessing and levying duties on im- 
ported colors 
Wherever this duty takes the form 


of a specific rate, that is to say, an im- 
post of so much per pound, the ques- 
tion of the degree of concentration is 
immediately raised. There must be a 
starting point which the Government 
can adopt and against which importa- 
tions can be compared for the purpose 
of determining the degree of concentra- 
tion, It has been shown by past expe- 
rience that dyestuffs can be imported 
of four and five times the concentration 
of ordinary recognized trade standards, 
and yet these importations carry no 
higher specific rate per pound than the 
trade standards as recognized before the 
war, thus defeating a very large propor- 
tion of the protective intent of the act. 
It is certain that if the dyestuff indus- 
devise some means of 
which the Government 
can adopt, an attempt to do this will be 
made by the Bureau of Standards in 
Washington. Would it not be far bet- 
ter, therefore, for the industry to devise 
a method of standardization which will 
be satisfactory to the Government, 
which will protect the interest of the 
dyestuff manufacturers and dealers, and 
which will, at the same time, also pro- 
tect the interests of the consumers of 
dyestuffs, rather than leave it entirely 
to the functions of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which would necessarily act in a 
more or less arbitrary way and simply 
with a view to facilitating the assess 
ment of duties on imported dyes 

A much more dangerous and insidious 


try does not 
standardization 


opposition is that of those elements 
which seem to think that it is not to 
their interest to see any method of 


standardization adopted for American 
dyestuffs. Whether this is actuated by 
a belief that they themselves will es- 
tablish and provide a standard to which 
all other makers will be compelled to 
align themselves or go out of business, 
or whether they have even more ul+ 
terior motives, and have an unexpressed 
idea of keeping the American dyestuff 
industry in a chaotic and confused con- 
dition and thus render it a fertile field 
for re-exploitation in the interests of 
the German dyestuff manufacturers 
when normal conditions are restored, is 
a question that should be carefully con- 
sidered and guarded against. 


MATTER OF REGISTRATION 


There is one thing, however, that can 
be accomplished. Such a Bureau of 
Standardization as might become one 
of the influential factors in the new 
dyestuff organization could effectively 
operate at least as a bureau of what I 
will call, for the want of a better term, 
Registration. To it could be submitted 
types of the colors made by the Ameri- 
can dyestuff makers as representing the 
standards which they propose to follow. 
These could be definitely tabulated and 
filed, and any consumer purchasing dye- 
stuffs represented to be offered under 
the scale of standards adopted by the 
National Association, would have the 
right to submit a sample of the delivery 
made for authoritative comparison with 
the original type standard as offered by 
the maker in the registry of the bureau. 
If the delivery should prove to be in- 
ferior to the type sample, it would be 
within the province of the Bureau of 
Standardization to call the attention of 
the manufacturer to that fact so that 
he might have an opportunity to cor- 
rect his process and to make such al- 


lowance as would be proper to the con- 
sumer who had received the delivery, 
something which all reputable manufac- 
turers would gladly seize an opportunity 
of doing. If, however, there should be 
a maker of dyestuffs who persistently 
made inferior deliveries and who re- 
fused to be bound by the original type 
deposited with the Bureau of Stand- 
ardization, it would then be within the 
province of the National Association to 
expel such a maker from membership, 
ano to cause him to lose his standing 
before the dyestuff consuming public. 
This would in itself tend to eliminate 
the dishonest manufacturer and dealer, 
and it would overcome the evil from 
which the industry has suffered as re- 
gards inferior export deliveries which 
during the past year has done more to 
injure the reputation of American dye- 


stuffs in foreign countries than any 
other one thing. 
It is suggested that a copyrighted 


name and insignia should be adopted 
which all members of the Association 
in good standing shall be entitled to 
use on their letter-heads, bill-heads, on 
their advertisements, or elsewhere, 
which shall be a badge of quality and 
which will so come to be regarded by 
the consumer. 
ARBITRATION DESIRABLE 

On the question of arbitration, this 
again is something which is essentially 
collateral to the question of standardi- 
zation. Our courts have been congested 
with disputed cases during the past 
three years, practically all of them based 
on claims that deliveries have. not 
equaled samples offered. In some cases 
these claims have been made in good 
faith; in others they have been just as 
evidently made in bad faith and in or 
der to offset the conditions caused by a 
falling market or to obtain discounts 
to which the purchasers were not en- 
titled. At present, the only way of ad- 
justing these is through processes of 
law, and to this there is no limit of 
time or expense involved 

If the two parties to a dispute see 
fit to voluntarily refer the question at 
issue to an authoritative central organ- 
ization and to submit the respective 
merits of the dispute to this body with 
the knowledge that the claims will be 
quickly and authoritatively settled, a 
vast amount of time and expense will 
be saved, not only to the dyestuff dealer 
but to the coinsumer. 

Of course, this all predicates the es- 
tablishment of a Bureau of Standardi- 
zation under the aegis of the National 
Association which will be composed of 
businessmen and chemists who would 
be absolutely impartial and whose op- 
erations would be above suspicion and 
entirely confidential. It is not to be be- 
lieved that such a body could not be 
organized from the ranks of the dye- 
stuff industry; the outlook for the in- 
dustry would be dark indeed if it should 
prove to be impossible. 

Another issue closely allied to the 
questions of standardization and arbitra- 
tion of disputes, is the one of the pro- 
tection of contracts. The same body 
could very properly be invested with an 
adjudicating power as regards the pro- 
tection of contracts. This is a question 
which is going to be of vital and wide- 
spread interest when conditions begin 
to attain normality, even if it has not 
become an active factor in the business 
as yet. 

If, therefore, there is a central au- 
thoritative board in which both the dye- 
stuff manufacturers and the consumers 
have confidence, to which the merits of 
such a dispute as regards contracts 
could be submitted, shorn of endless lit- 
igation and limitless expense, it would 
be of unquestionable value to all parties, 
and its decisions, besides being rendered 
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with reasonable promptness, woul 
essarily be based on commercial c 
erations of equity, rather than o: 
abstruse and mystifying constru 
of law. 









TARIFF PROTECTION 





One of the most important point 
consideration by this Convention 
question of an adequate degree of 
tection to be afforded to the industr 
the United States Government. 

Whether the present rate of 3 
cent ad valorem and 5c. per poun 
cific on finished dyestuffs and 1 
cent ad valorem and 2M%c. per 
specific on intermediates is suffici« 
enable the industry to meet post b 
competition is a question on whi 
United States Tariff Commission 
like the expression of opinion of 
engaged in the industry. 

There are other features of the 
ent tariff law as applying to dyes 
which are unquestionably unwise, 
are a menace to its permanent « 
ence. I refer to the provision that 
five years from the passage of th 
in 1916, if the President should find 
60 per cent of all the dyestuff req 
ments of the country were not mac 
the United States, he could arbit: 
by proclamation annul and cancel 
specific rate of duty, and, further: 
that in any event after five years 
the passage of the act, one-fifth of 
specific rate shall be automati 
dropped until at the end of another: 
year period, the entire specific rat 
have been eliminated. 

How the estimation of whether 
per cent of the dyestuff requirement 
the country shall be calculated invol 
a number of technical and int: 
questions on which we shall doubt! 
hear something today, and into which t! 
shall not go at this time. It is, h 
ever, clear that the existence of thes 
stipulations does not tend to encouras 
the investment of the best and n 
permanent kind of capital. With | 
possibility of the wiping out of a 
measure of the protection at present 11 
effect constantly in view, conservatiy 
capital looking for permanent invest 
ment will necessarily hesitate befor 
committing itself to the support of the 
industry, and will leave the exploitatior 
of the undertaking to the more undesi: 
able and speculative kind of capital will 
ing to take chances of quick and larg 
returns during the period when such a 
condition exists. 

The United States Tariff Commissio: 
has expressed the desire of co-operat 
ing closely with an authoritative trad 
organization representing the dyestufi 
industry as a whole, and I think w 
shall find that the representatives of th 
Commission who are with us today ar 
quite prepared to give us all the enc 
agement we can expect that when 
judgment of the trade is fully 
pressed, our interests will be 
guarded against unfair competitior 
those seeking to regain control of 
market. 

The question of patents as affecting 
dyestuffs also is a matter of interest, 
and on this point also we shall hav 
some information today from a gentle- 
man who has made a close study of 
question and is eminently qualified 
speak on this subject. 


QUESTION OF GRAFT 
There will undoubtedly be other 's- 
sues raised during this meeting whi 
will, I hope, bring forth an exchang« 
opinion, and which will be of benefit ' 
our industry, but there is one quest! 
not especially peculiar to our industr) 
but which constitutes a distinct n 
to our industrial life in many line: 
which I hope this Convention will 1 
some unmistakable expression of op!" 
ion—that of the use of bribery to effect 
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and to secure monopoly of con 


which otherwise would not be 
lable. It has been distinctly and 
acteristically a German practice, 
has prostituted the dyeing industry 
mly in this country, but in all other 
strial centers, Great Britain, France, 
and Russia. It has been one of 
insidious and pernicious methods by 
h the world-wide German domina- 
of the dyestuff industry has been 
up. While enlightened nations 
been effecting legislation to elim 
e unfair competition, it has eaten at 
very root of the underlying idea, 
of regulating the conditions of 
le so that the small merchant may 
an equal right of existence and to 
profitable continuance of his busi- 
; as the large merchant. It has been 
stering sore, the more dangerous in 
it has necessarily been secret and 
en, which calls for a drastic and 
hless application of the knife. 
t is not amenable to defense, and the 
reasons for its continued exist- 
> are that there are some influences 
ch see their own self-interest in 
ed in its retention, or that we are 
timid to recognize its existence and 
ike a firm stand on the side of right 
justice. In that it cancels the re- 
rd of merit and frustrates the right- 
development of true progress, it is 
fair, unmoral and un-American, and 
influence of this proposed Associa- 
cannot be exercised in any more 
hteous direction than in the destruc- 
of this baneful disease which has 
imposed on our industrial body 


Government Tariff Aid 
By Dr. J. M. Matthews 
What objects this organization has, I 


think, have been pretty well brought for- 


ird in our preliminary discussion. The 
in idea is that we shall establish and 
iintain a dyestuff industry in Amer- 
That is the proposition we must al- 
iys keep before us. As to the objects 
‘ondary to that, we have many. 
First, the relations of the industry 
th the Government. As you know, we 
ve a dyestuff tariff, and I will say that 
uch legislation was put through by the 
nited efforts of manufacturers and con- 
mers of dyestuffs. Those familiar with 
tariff bill know that there are cer- 
incongruities in connection with it. 
Unless they are smoothed out the bill 
ill not come up to our expectations. 
lhe Tariff Commission which has been 
ppointed to fix the tariff scientifically 
working on this problem and, as I 
nderstand it, they are waiting for us 
formulate something in conjunction 
th them so that just and equitable so- 
tion of these obstacles can be made. 
| think one of the first things which 
| come up before this organization is 
appointment of a committee which 
ll study up this matter with the Tariff 
mmission and give it proper aid. I 
not feel that at the present time we 
uld be justified in asking for a higher 
iff. We should take the bill as it 
nds and try to smooth out the ob- 
les, but we should not try to push 
s matter forward for our own selfish 
ls. We should co-operate with the 
iff Commission and with the Gov- 
ment, and make the bill acceptable 
ke to us and to the Government. 
\s you know, the Government has 
trol of raw materials and is distribut- 
them as best suits its needs. The 
stuff manufacturer needs some of 
se materials to carry on his business, 
we should realize that the Govern- 
nt also needs these things to carry on 
business, and we should have a com- 
tee to co-operate in this distribution, 
ause the Government officials are not 


always able to see just why we need an 


cle which we must have. A com- 
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mittee should help take care of these de 
mands of the manufacturer and the Gov- 
ernment. 

Now, in regard to unfair competition, 
as you know we have a variety of laws 
relating to unfair competition. The dye- 
stuff industry should try to eliminate un- 
fair competition. I think we want a 
clean business and an American busi- 
, and that we want to watch care 
fully that nothing shall creep into it that 
is not clean or not American 


ness 


Dye Testing Problems 
By Wallace Pierce 

While the majority of events which 
have culminated in this convention have 
had their inception since the beginning 
f the war, this question of testing and 
standardization goes back to the very 
origin of coal-tar dyestuffs. It is now 
over twenty years since I first began 
testing, classifying and attempting to 
standard:.2 dyes, and with your permis 
sion will try to outline a few of the dif 
ficulties and possibilities, in order to 
see whether we 
take steps to adopt some uniforrh sys 
tem that will, at the same time, be ac 
ceptable both to 
ducer. 

Before the war all my work was don 
in the interest of a branch office of what 
was then, and is now, the largest dy¢ 
stuff factory in America. Anyone who 
has not been through the ordeal cannot 
picture the difficulties of holding out 
against German competition as it was in 
those days, but it can be readily under 
stood that business was only possible 
by being able to supply 
high quality and rendering as efficient 
service as those of our foreign com 
petitors. 

The standards of those days were set 
by the large German factories and it is 
said that there was, between them, a 
free interchange of type samples in or- 
der to maintain a certain uniformity in 
shade and strength of dyes made in the 
various plants. These standards were 
created arbitrarily as we see in the case 
as such dyes as Rhodamine B, which 
was only 20 per cent of its full strength ; 
Chrysophenine, which was 40 per cent; 
chinoline yellow, 20 per cent; auramine 
II, 33% per cent of auramine 0, which 
in turn was 75 per cent less than th« 
pure dye. The list might be prolonged 
to great length, but the facts are gen- 
erally known. 


cannot, at this time, 


consumer and pro 


goods oft as 


TYPE DYES BELOW STANDARD 


Now it is not only permissible but an 
actual necessity for a factory to have a 
type for commercial purposes which is 
somewhat below its best possible pro 
duction, otherwise it would be burdened 
with large quantities of dye below 
standard, because no factory, no mat 
ter how high its efficiency, can turn out 
every lot perfect. A second class arises 
in cases where the factory batch is not 
only below strength, but is off-shad« 
and requires some other dye to be add- 
ed to bring it to type shade. A third 
class is deficient in brilliancy or solu- 
bility and can never be made right by 
mixing other colors with it. 

These manufacturing problems are 
the cause of all the arguments concern- 
ing standardization. Of course we 
must consider deliberate adulterations 
and substitutes, but as these are so easy 
to detect they constitute no real prob- 
lem. 

Every factory worthy of the name 
maintains its testing department and is 
fully aware of the deficiencies in each 
lot of dye produced. Corrections are 
made and the lot brought up to the fac- 
tory standard if possible. Extra strong 
batches are mixed with weak ones and 
the various off-shades are mixed to cor- 
rect each other, outside colors only be- 
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ing added when there is no other rem 
edy. 

Che methods of testing dye §s are gen- 
erally known to who have 
specialized in such work, but, unfortu 
nately, there has been no definite rule 
and each operator uses whatever meth- 


chemists 


ods he deems best. 
In comparing two samples of identi- 
1 colori 


metric method. In all such tests equal 


cally the same dye we may us« 


quantities of the dyes are dissolved in 
equal quantities of wate! ind the rela 
tive depths of color of the solutions 
measured either in Nessler jars or cyl 
accurately, in a color- 
Campbell-Hurley type, 
and, for very exact work, in the Kobel 


inders, or, mor 
imeter of the 


colorimetet 
Whether the 
cal in composition or not can be deter- 


two samples are identi 


mined quickly and accurately by obser 
vation through 
and the identity of any additions 


a direct vision spectro 


scope, ' 
established by consulting the tables 
compiled by Formanek. 
VARIATIONS IN DYES 
If the two dyes are not of absolutely 


the same composition the colorimetric 
test is of no value, and we must depend 
on comparative dye tests. In the com 
parative dyeing test it is always essen- 
tial that both dyes be applied under 
exactly the same conditions. Slight dif 
ferences of time, strength of bath, tem 
perature, etc., have great influence on 


the value of the test. Samples dyed at 


different times are never to be consid 
ered comparative. While the colorimet 
ric methods are accurate within 2 per 
cent or less, the comparative dyeing 1s 


not effective for differences of less than 
5 per cent. This is due 
the inability of the eye to distinguish 
differences on dyed fabrics 
as in the instruments 

The means of testing for 
and the material used for reduction ar¢ 
simple operations, and by the use of 
the microscope can be made to give de 
pendable results. The methods of test 
ing for fastness to different influences 
are more varied, and while the United 
States Government departments have 
specifications for dyed materials there 
still needs to be a set of specifications 


be made for the 


principally to 
iS closely 


mixtures 


as to how tests are to 
general consumer. 

We have lately been using the ultra 
violet ray exposure in tests for fastness 
to light, but still need a scale of fast- 
ness that will mean more than the 
terms used at present. We should be 
able to express in hours or days how 
long a certain percentage of dye will 
resist fading. We intend to work out 
this problem if possible and will be glad 
to co-operate with this body toward that 
end, 

PROGRESS IN STANDARDIZATION 

Standardization is one of the burning 
questions of this meeting. On it hinges 
the question of whether certain produc- 
ers will join or stay out. There seem 
to be some slight misconceptions of the 
meaning of dye standardization. A re- 
cent article regarding this meeting spoke 
of standardization as meaning that we 
should have definite shades to represent 
certain names so the consumer would 
be able to match all the accessories of 
dress by ordering by name. This very 
thing has been done by the Textile 
Color Card Association and is widely 
used by textile manufacturers. It is a 
great and useful work, but has no ref- 
erence to our problems. 

A standard is not an ideal, it is a 
unit or system of measurement. Before 
the war the German factories had stand- 
ards of their own making and to-day 
we can have American standards of our 
own making. We already know how to 
measure and appraise the goods. We 
want every manufacturer to make for 









himself a type or standard ach of 
his dyes and put them on record, as it 
were, by depositing sample he hand 
of a duly authorized custodiar 3 
these samples pértions cat S 
required and the manu 
by obligated to make deli 
the type he himself « 

Probably when several factorie ire 
making the same dye, it will be po 
to bring about between them a 
standard, even loc ore vitl i 
re-war_ typ : 
4 ny ni¢ ¢ S 
to please—your cu 
work 1 hardship 
any one, except on thi 
dealer who delivers ond grade 
worse, when he has ag 1 t rnish 
first grade tandard goo No honest 
manufacturer or dealer has anythi 
fear from such supervisio 1 ther 
if it is don by this assoc i V 


avoid having it done anyh more 
critical powers 
GOVERNMENT READY TO (¢ 
The Bureau of Standard it the 
stigation of the Federal Trade 
sion, is at work along such lines at th 
present time The institution I repr 
sent, the United States Conditioning & 
Testing Company, 1 
work now in the inte 
dealer, exporte! or VI ire t 
know the um 
| been partly due to t f it 


with the selling end the d isiness 
there is not that danger 1 takir 
that narrow-minded view which 
acteristic ot retorme! 
tific investigator We knov rou 
know the nature o Ir 


critics and competito and always ain 


ble and we 
toward effecting a better understanding 
rather than fostering a ntroversy 


Arbitration 
By Bradford Webster 
In an emergency industry, where 
the production and the merchandi 
of dyestuffs have been in such a state 
of swift evolution, it is natural that all 
kinds of disputes should have ariset 
It is also natural that unscrupulous men 
should have taken advantag: ot the situ 
ation to the limit 
With the lack of adaptability of the 
courts, and with the profession of law 
one hundred years or more behind the 
profession of business, it is natural that 
the settlement of disputes in the courts, 
civil and criminal, should have proven 
a failure. With rules of evid 


suited to the occasion, no reparation ot 


ence no 


punishment cou'd be secured at all in 
cases where practical men in the busi 
ness knew to a certainty what fraud 
had been committed and exactly how it 
had been committed 

So, it has been apparent for a lon 
time that a powerful Board of Arbitt 
tion composed of men knowing the | 
ness, both from a practical and from a 
technical standpoint, was greatly to 
desired in the dyestuff business. If the 
organizing effort of our friend, Mr 
McKerrow, accomplishes nothing else 
than the establishment of a powerful 
and effective Board of Arbitration for 
the dispensing of swift and certain jus- 
tice in dyestuff disputes, it will surely 
have been well spent and deserving of 
the gratitude of everyone connected 
with the dyestuff business. 

Such a board should be composed of 
three men. If each of them had had 
legal, manufacturing and merchandising 
experience, with the necessary breadth 
of vision, fairness and practical good 
sense he would have ideal qualifications 
In the absence of such universal quali- 
fications in each, each should have as 
many as possible and a well balanced 

(Continued on page 82) 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Maurice T. Fleisher, president of the 
Notaseme Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, has 
just contributed an article to the maga- 
System, which is a summary of his 
with the “ domes- 





experience 





tic lls of exchange.” He wrote to six- 

ty cc rns he thought might be using 

trade eptances, and found twenty- 

hree wert g them with satisfactory 
sults to b« sides 


Lister, of the Colored Wor- 
Providence, R. I., was a vis- 
the Philadelphia market last week 
friends in that section 
Paul E. Sutro, president of E. Sutro 
siery manufacturers, Phil- 
s aided in the formation of 
Red Cross g workers in the 
Already 55 mem- 
enrolled. The group is 
large recreation room 


tro has turned over for the 





allng I S 


roup of 
ill of this company 


bers have en 





Mr. S$ I 
use of the auxiliary. The 
Monday 


Various 


members ar 
and learning to 
surgical dressings 
instruction in knitting 


Col. Peter H. Corr, president of the 








ufacturing Co., cotton goods, 
Mass., has been re-elected t 
| Directors of the Federal 
ist ; Bostor 
William M. Butler, an official of sev 
1 New England textile mills, has bee 
e-elected t Board of Directors of 
e li at il Trust Co., of Boston 
Frank R. Ritter and Howard Ritte: 
T Ri He siery Co., Fleetwood, 
Pa. % tly gave a carload of coal to 
their emploves were in need of fuel 
( r. Dav of the Davies Ho 
ry ( Readit Pa., has been ap 
pointed Food Administrator for Berks 
( ty, I 
President Franklin W. Hobbs, Treas 
irer Al t H. Chamberlain, Agent 
John T. Mercer, Assistant Superinten 
lent Art FE. Cooper, and Overseer 
James Waters, of the weaving depart 
ment the Arlington Mills, Lawrence 
Mass., wt entertained by the Arling 
ton I mfixers’ Association at its 
li Jan. 18 
Henry W. Brown, proprietor of the 
Homestead Woolen Mills, West Swan- 


zey, N. H., recently gave a banquet to 
his overseers and their wives at the 
Cheshire House, Keene, N. H 

Alfred N. Litch, president of the 


(Mass 


+ 


Leominster 
tu 1 ver to the 


Worsted Co., 
fuel administration 
fifty tons of coal from the 


for distribution among the 


’s supply 


eedy families of that town on Jan. 15. 
hree names intimately connected 
with the cotton trade in England, and 


well known in America, appear in the 
list of New Year’s honors in England: 
\. H. Dixon, chairman of the Fine Cot- 
ton Spinners and Doublers’ Association, 
Manchester; Edward Tootal Broad- 
hurst, head of the firm of Tootal Broad- 
hurst, Lee & Co., Manchester, and John 
Leigh, head of the firm of John Leigh, 


Ltd, of Manchester and _ Boston 
(Mass.), have been raised to the bar- 
onetcy. Each one is representative of 


the spinning, weaving and waste indus- 
tries respectively. Sir A. H. Dixon, for 
many years the managing director of 
the Fine Cotton Spinners and Doublers’ 
Association, and one of the founders of 
that combination, has occupied the im- 
portant position of chairman of the Cot- 
ton Control Board. Employers and op- 
eratives alike appreciate what he has 
done on behalf of the trade, not only in 
this capacity, but as mediator in the re- 


cent dispute Si E. Tootal 
long held a foremost 
place in commerce and philanthropy in 
Lancashire, is a member of the British 
Cotton Growers’ Association, and holds 
other commercial positions. Sir John 
Leigh is the elder son of the late John 
Leigh, founder of the firm of John 
Leigh, Ltd., cotton and cotton waste 
merchants and cotton spinners of Old- 
ham. The honor conferred upon him is 
a recognition of his great public bene- 
factions since the war began, these ag- 
gregating at least $500,000 

J. Edmund Estes, treasurer for the 
Estes Mill, Fall River, Mass., has been 
chosen president of the Dyer Transpor- 
tation Co., which runs a freight boat 
between Fall River and Providence 

Edmund N, Huyck, of the Huyck 
Mills, of Rensselaer, N. Y., was a mem 
ber of the Albany Chamber of Com- 
Committee, which welcomed the 
War Mission to the United 
States on their recent visit to Albany. 

George H. McDowell, of George H 
McDowell & Co., underwear manufac 
Cohoes, N Y 


wage 


Broadhurst has 


merce 


Serbian 


turers, of 


was re 

elected president of the First National 

Bank, of Cohoes, at the annual meet 
ing of the board of directors 

John W. Ford, of the Ford Manu 

facturing Co., of Waterford, N. Y., 

and a prominent knit goods manufac- 


turer, was elected vice-president of the 
Manufacturers Bank, of Cohoes, when 
the directors of that institution recently 
held their annual meeting 


Charles H. Kavanaugh, of the Kava- 
naugh Knitting Co., has been appointed 
chairman of the Waterford, N. Y., 


war savings committee and has mapped 
a campaign that promises to more 
than supply the town’s allotment in the 
stamp drive. Mr. Kavanaugh has taken 
a prominent part in all patriotic activi- 
since the entrance of the United 
States into the war, and besides being 
active in bot! 


it 
ou 


ties 


Liberty Loan campaigns, 
has done more than his share in pro 
moting the efforts of the Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. in funds for the 
carrying on of war work 

F. A. Patrick, of F. A. Patrick & Co., 
proprietors of the Patrick-Duluth Wool 


raising 


en Mills, Duluth, Minn., was elected 
pre sident of the National Wholesal 
Drygoods Association at the annual 
meeting of the organization in New 


York City last week. 

R. M. Ames, 
toosuc Woolen 
Pittsfield, Mass.., 


treasurer of the Pon 

Manufacturing Co., 
has been commissioned 
a major in the Ordnance Department, 
and will be stationed in Washington. In 
the Spanish-American War he was a 
lieutenant in a Rhode Island company. 

G. B. Paxton, for fifteen years head 
bookkeeper and assistant credit man for 
Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich., 
was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
company last week. He 
late G. F. Mulliken 
day. 


succeeds the 
who died Christmas 


At the January meeting of the di- 
rectors, R. Horace Johnston was elected 
vice-president of the following mills: 
Highland Park Manufacturing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Anchor Mills, Hunt- 


ersville, N. C.; Norcott Mills Co. and 
Brown Manufacturing Co., Concord, 
N. C. 


John A. Perkins, agent of the Har- 
mony Mills, Cohoes, N. Y., is one of 
three men appointed from Cohoes to 
the Albany County Committee in charge 
of the campaign to sell thrift stamps. 
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Jesse A. Knight, agent of the Mano- 
met Mills, New Bedford, Mass., was a 
visitor in the Philadelphia market last 
week, making his headquarters at the 
ofices of Wm. Whitman Co., 
agents for the mill 


selling 


Andrew B. Walls, assistant agent of 
the Wood Worsted Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., for the last eight years has been 
made agent of the Manton (R. I.) Mills 
of the American Woolen Co., succeed- 
ing the late L. A. Stiilman. 


Herbert Heston, Jr., associated with 


John J. McCloskey, Philadelphia, wools, 
waste, etc., has received a commission 
as first lieutenant in the Quartermas- 


ter's Department and has been assigned 
to duty at Washington. Lieut. 
has associated with Mr. McClos 
key for the past 20 years and has a 
very wide experience in handling wool 
stocks of every description, so that he 
will be in position to render valuable 
service to the department. He is a 
veteran of the Spanish War, having 
served throughout the entire war in the 
infantry. 

Kenneth F. Remington, grandson of 
Clinton V. S. Remington, Fall River’s 
veteran cloth broker, and son of B. M 
Remington, who is associated with the 
Remington concern, has been appointed 
an inspector of textiles for the army. 
He took a two-year course at the tex- 
tile school in Fall River in construction 
and finishing after leaving the 
school. 


Heston 
been 


high 


Willett, of Willett Sears & 
Co., Boston, is one of the five men who 
has been appointed by Quartermaster 
General Goethals to assist him in the 
purchase of supplies. A large part of 
Mr. Willett’s time during the last three 
months has been spent in Washington 
on business organization work for the 
Government. The selection of Col. 
John P. Wood as an aid to General 
Goethals had been previously predicted 
in these columns. 

Daniel J. Danker, who retired from 
the firm of Danker & Marston, dye stuff 
importers, Boston, several years ago, 
has endeavoring to interest’ the 
Government in utilising the Miles proc- 
ess of sewage salvage involving the re- 
covery of glycerine, greases and fertil- 
izing materials from the sewage of our 
large cities. A conference on the sub- 
ject is to be held in Washington next 
week, and it is possible that the Govern- 
ment will establish a salvage plant in 
Boston Harbor to handle the sewage of 
that city 


George F 


been 


A committee of five has been ap- 
pointed by the Manufacturers’ Club, 
Philadelphia, to aid in the efforts to 
have Philadelphia created a free port. 
This committee consists of Nathan T, 
Folwell, Folwell & Bro., Inc.; John 
Fisler, Yewdall & Jones Co.; J. Howell 
Cummings, J. B. Stetson Co.; Wilson 
H. Brown, and J. Arthur Adamson, 
Jos. Adamson & Co. The entire com- 
mittee is thus made up of textile manu- 
facturers. 


Harold T. Merriman, of the Lippitt 
Woolen Co.; James E. Cheesman, of 
the Champion Silk Mills, and the 
Stewart Brothers Cotton Co., have been 
admitted to membership in the Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce, 

Allan B. Greenough of the Bay State 
Cotton Corporation, Boston, has been 
elected to membership in the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Alfred Akeroyd, wool broker, Bos- 















































ton, has been elected to meml: 
the Boston Chamber of Comn 


William W. Edelstone, head 
William W. Edelstone Fabric ( 
ton, has been elected a membe 
Boston Chamber of Commerc« 

John J. Whalen, who, last 
signed as assistant superintend: 
paymaster at the Granite Mil 
hoes, N. Y., to enter the servic: 
Government in the Internal R 
Department, has been temporari 
ing the position of paymaster 
Erie mill of the Moore & Tiern 
taking the place of Herbert S 
resigned. 

L. A. Billington, for the last 
years office manager of the La: 
Mills, Clinton, Mass., has been apy 
superintendent of the plant, with R 
ert S. Porter, also of the office st 
his assistant Mr, Billington su 
Arthur L. Snow who resigned 
perintendent a few years ago. Pri 
to going with the Lancaster Mil 
Billington had been in charge of th 
office for the Warwick Mills, Cent: 
ville, R. I. 


J. H. Dupree, of Columbus, Ga., 
accepted the position of superintend 
of the New Castle (Pa.) Knitting 

John Hardman, for the last 
months overseer of weaving at th 
more Woolen Mills Co., Yantic, Cor 
has resigned, to accept a positio1 
the Geneva Mill, Providence, R. | 
employes of the Admore weavi 
presented Mr. Hardman with a tra 
bag, in which were a $10 gold piec« 
an Odd Fellows button. 

James Malloy of Clinton, Mass., h 
become overseer of weaving at the A 
more Woolen Mills Co., Yantic, Conr 
succeeding John Hardman, resigned 

Benjamin Redhead, chief mechani 
the Merrimack Woolen Corporati: 
Dracut, Mass., resigned last week. B 
fore leaving the mills he was present 
with a purse of gold by the staff of t! 
machine shop 

E. E. Orrell has been appointed pres 
dent and manager of the Osage Mi 
Bessemer City, N. C. He was former 
superintendent of the Judson Mil 
Greenville, S. C. 

Fred C. Wentworth has accepted 
position as overseer of dyeing fot 
Roubaix Mills, Clinton, Mass 
comes from Lowell, Mass. 


Thomas Roe, superintendent of 
McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampt: 
Mass., for the past 9 years, has resig 
his position with the company. 

R. E. Horn, overseer of weaving { 
the Forest Mills, American Woolen ( 
Bridgton, Me., has resigned his positio! 
with the company. 

Patrick H. Sochier has accepted 
position as overseer of spinning for th: 
Tilton (N. H.) Mills. He comes fron 
Dover, N. H. 

W. O. Jones has accepted a positior 
as superintendent of the French Broad 
Manufacturing Co., Asheville, N. C 

Samuel Biggin, who has been ass 
ciated with I. Foulds & Son, Inc:, tex 
tile leathers, Hudson, Mass., and Keigh 
ley, England, for the past five yea! 
has severed his connection with tha! 
company and has become identified with 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelplia, 
as their special representative for tex 
tile leathers. He will devote most ©! 
his attention to the worsted industr) 
with which he has had an extens!\ 
experience. 
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This section features Cotton Manufactures, January 5. 
Power & Engineering, January 12. Knit Goods, January 19. Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing, January 26. 
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= DUXBAK is specially pro- 
= cessed to successfully resist 
= all moisture, machinery oils 
and acid fumes—even complete 
immersion in water for hours 
not injuring it. 


s This processing also prevents 
a DUXBAK from drying out in 
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Damp atmospheres, heavily laden with 
acid fumes, have no harmful effect upon 


DUXBAK 


Waterproof Leather Belting 


hot atmospheres and adds an- 
other valuable feature—a pulley 
gripping quality that insures 
maximum efficiency at all 
times. 


DUXBAK offers a real oppor- 
tunity to practice sound 
economy. Try it. 
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@ Do you know a good American when you see one? 


@ This corporation is American owned, is under 
American control, is operated by American chem- 
ists, and makes American dyes from American raw 
materials. 


@ It has brought together an aggregation of produc- 
ing units under exclusively American control ade- 
quate to safeguard American consumers from the 
disastrous conditions forced upon the country at 
the inception of the War in 1914. 


Board of Directors 
Dr. William Beckers, Vice-President 
J. M. Goetchius, Vice-President General Chemical Company 
H. H. S. Handy, President Semet-Solvay Company 
William J. Matheson, Chairman of the Board 
W. N. Mcllravy, Vice-President The Barrett Company 
Eugene Meyer, Jr. 
Dr. William H. Nichols, Chairman of Board General Chemical Company 
FE. L. Pierce, President Solvay Process Company 
T, M, Rianhard, Vice-President The Barrett Company 
J. F. Schoellkopf, President 
C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, Vice-President 
Dr. J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Vice-President 
I, F, Stone, Vice-President 
Robert Alfred Shaw, Vice-President Century Colors Corporation 
Charles J, Thurnauer 


Henry Wigglesworth, Chairman Executive Committee 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 


Incorporated ; 


244 Madison Avenue, New York City 


i Works 
Buffalo Marcus Hook 


Brooklyn Wappingers Falls 


January 26, 1 





Processes for 


\ ATERPROOFING of textile fab- 


rics is an art, and since the entry 
he United States into the European 
it has gained considerable impor- 
in many quarters where formerly 
as given little or no attention. 
ice the demand for waterproofed 
ics has, so to speak, jumped over 
t, there has been a corresponding 
ase in demand for technical infor- 
yn concerning the various processes 
i, that would enable manufactur- 
to proceed at once, and deliver 
ofed” goods that would meet with 
approval of customers, including 
Government contractors and offi- 
Government inspectors. Now, the 
f waterproofing is not so easily ac 
ed, and to attain any degree of skill 
proficiency requires that the opera- 
should not only have had consider- 
experience in handling and com- 
nding the various substances used 
imparting the waterproof properties 
the goods treated, but also be prac- 
lly familiar with the properties of 
rics that have properly and 
roughly “ proofed,” so as to be able 
irrectly judge of the merits, advan- 
s or apparent defects of any proof- 


been 


process or fabric. 

\ll textile fabrics cannot be success- 
waterproofed by any one proc- 
Each kind of fabric requires spe- 

treatment, and this treatment will 


fepend upon the particular use the fin- 


d fabric is to be put. 
Waterproofing is conveniently divided 


into two broad groups as follows: 


1) Where the pores or interstices of 
fabrics are completely closed, and 
individual threads of which the fab- 
is made cemented together by a wa- 
rproof substance, such as rubber or a 
mposition having similar properties. 
(2) Fabrics where the pores of the 


loth are not closed, but where the in- 


terproofing or 


; 


T 


j 


vidual fibers are so affected by a wa- 
water-repelling sub- 
ice, that moisture has but little ef- 
t, and where rain or melting snow 
only a slight chance to penetrate. 
Contrary to usual expectations, all 
ifed fabrics will not, nor are they/in- 
led to, keep out heavy down pours. 


here is a marked difference between a 


avy tarpaulin, for example, and a me- 
m weight woolen overcoat, both 


roofed.” The tarpaulin is made and 


1emically treated in such a manner that 


yen in the heaviest rains the water will 


P 


work through the pores or meshes 
the cloth, while, on the other hand, 


waterproofed overcoat material, al- 
igh treated, is not expected to retard 
drenching rains, 
Without going into the details of all 
processes that have been proposed, 
ring the past decade, for waterproof- 
I shall discuss the details of those 
esses that are known to be in actual 


for the particular classes of goods 
ribed. It should be remembered that 


technical literature on waterproofing 
hoked with apparent details of proc- 
ses, but upon running the majority 


these down, it is found that they are 
ply “patented ideas,’ which do not 


pear in the trade on fabrics that are 

red as having been waterproofed. 
PROOFING HEAVY FABRICS 

n waterproofing heavy cotton fabrics, 

h as tent material, tarpaulins, etc., 

iere the cloth is essentially a duck or 


ther fabric having a similar coarse 


ave, and of various weights, the 
terproofing operation is usually the 
il one succeeding the dyeing. Some 


terproofing processes are of such a 


An Account of the Various Methods and 


Materials Employed for the Purpose 
By Louis J. Matos, Ph.D 


nature that the “ proofing” may be car- 
ried out on the wet cloth as it comes 
from the washers after dyeing, while 
other “ proofing” processes require that 
the duck should be absolutely dry be- 
fore being subjected to treatment. In 
the former case, proofing is accom- 
plished with the aid of certain chemical 
salts, while in the latter instance, vola- 
tile solvents, such as benzine or gaso 
line are used, the proofing being done 
with certain waxes, to be later described 
PROOFING WITH CHEMICAL SALTS 

The chemicals most commonly made 
use of for this process are either sul- 
phate of alumina, common alum, sugar 
of lead, and soap. The so-called soap 
process is much used, and finds wide ap- 
plication on heavy-weight goods. The 
general details are as follows: A solu 
tion of acetate of alumina is made by 
double decomposition of solutions of 
sugar of lead and sulphate of alumina. 
The proportions are as follows 

Acetate of Alumina, 9° Tw. 

Prepare separately two solutions, one 
of sulphate of alumina in water, and the 
other of sugar of lead in water. There 
are different grades of sugar of lead 
on the market, ranging from dark 
brown to white. The choice of grade 
will depend upon whether the goods to 
be proofed are light colored or dark. 
If they are dark brown or other deep 
shade, then the brown sugar of lead will 
suffice. This is the kind always used for 
treating heavy canvas, tent material, tar- 
paulins, ete. 

Solution of Sulphate of Alumina 
Sulphate of alumina... .200 pounds 
Hot water 80 gallons 

Solution of Sugar of Lead 
Sugar of lead 
Hot water. 


These two solutions are then mixed 
slowly and with constant stirring, then 
allowed to settle, the clear top liquor 
carefully drawn off by means of side 
plugs in the mixing tank, or by means 

The sediment is then 
a small amount of fresh 


..200 pounds 
60 gallons 


of a syphon. 
washed with 
water, allowed to again settle, drawn off 
as before, and added to the main por- 
tion, Water is now added to dilute the 
whole to 9° Tw. The sediment or pre- 
cipitate is sulphate of lead, and if much 
is produced, it may be disposed of to 
chemical works utilizing lead residues. 
The equipment for making acetate of 
alumina need consist of only a few large 
casks or wooden vats. This solution of 
alumina is also known as “ red liquor,” 
under which name it was formerly used 
in large quantities in cotton dyeing. For 
waterproofing, it is used in a large four- 
compartment machine. like a continuous 
dyeing machine, and heated to about 
100° F. After having been well impreg- 
nated, and finally squeezed, the cloth is 
then passed through a soap solution con- 
taining from % to % pound of hard 
white tallow soap per gallon, and at a 
temperature between 100° and 120° F. 
By this treatment, a deposit of stearate 
of alumina is formed on the cloth, that 
cannot be removed by washing, and 
which imparts a superior degree of 
water-repelling efficiency. Of course, 
the best results are to be obtained when 
the treatment has been repeated at least 
once. 

A most efficient waterproofing solu- 
tion that is to be applied to the fabric 
without the use of soap is made as 


follows: 


water dissolve 


In 300 125 
pounds sulphate of alumina, and in an 
other vat containing 150 gallons water, 
dissolve 500 pounds sugar of lead Mix 
these two solutions, and allow the pre 
cipitated sulphate of lead to subside 
when the clear top liquor is drawn off 
for use without any further dilution. 
The goods to be immersed in 
this solution, or the solution is brushed 
on the fabrics in slight excess, and then 
afterwards remove the surplus by whiz 
zing Now allow the cloth to dry 
slowly, finally steam, and fix the basic 
acetate of alumina by subjecting to the 
action of dry heat. This 
equally adapted for cotton goods as for 
woolens. This process is known to be 
one extensively advertised under a well 
known trade-marked name 


gallons 


treated are 


process is 


FOR FINER GRADES 

For the finer grades of waterproofed 
textiles, it will be found that a higher 
quality of acetate of alumina is neces- 
sary, although the waterproofing effect 
will not be increased by use of a refined 
acetate. Such an acetate is made from 
hydrate of alumina, according to the 
details following 

Dissolve three hundred pounds sul 
phate of alumina in 810 gallons of 
water. When all is dissolved add a 
previously prepared solution of 71% 
pounds soda ash dissolved in water, and 
standing at 30° Tw. This should be 
added slowly to guard against excessive 
foaming. When all has been added, al 
low to settle, wash the precipitate by 
decantation, and drain on a long drain 
age filter, then press so that the cake 
weighs about 780 pounds, in which state 
it is used for preparing the refined ace- 
tate of alumina, This is done by dis 
solving 300 pounds of the moist hydrate 
as above in 450 pounds of ‘acetic acid 
of 50 per cent. strength. The resulting 
solution contains about five ounces of 
oxide of alumina per gallon, which can 
be considerably diluted for use 

The chief point to consider in water- 
proofing fabrics is not to put all the 
waterproofing agents on the goods in 
one operation. It is better to give the 
goods two or more passages through the 
solutions than to the work by 
proceeding in too hurried a manner 


impair 


In the case of proofing with acetate of 
alumina, it is best to give the fabric 
time to take up all the solution that it 
will, and then to remove the excess by 
centrifuging or squeezing, and then to 
proceed with the soap treatment 
WATERPROOFING FELTS 

For waterproofing woolen felts, hats, 
etc., the following modification of the 
foregoing has been worked out and 
found very satisfactory. Ninety pounds 
of alum (ordinary alum) are dissolved 
in 20 gallons water. One hundred and 
fifty pounds of sugar of lead are dis 
solved in 40 gallons water. These solu- 
tions are mixed, and the sulphate of 
lead allowed to subside, the clear liquor 
being removed by decantation or by 
means of a syphon. This gives a stock 
solution, and for use, 5 gallons of the 
above are diluted to make 60 gallons 
of the impregnating solution. After the 
felts have been thoroughly soaked they 
are removed, whizzed, and dried slowly 
in a current of warm air. 

WATERPROOFING LEATHER 

Waterproofing of leather is done on 

a large scale by means of the benzine 





Waterproofing Textile Fabrics 





or gasolene solution parafiine wax 
and rubber, above described, while a 
very effective proofing compound 1 
made with a compound of rubber and 
Stearine in about equal parts; this is 
dissolved in solvent naphtha in the pri 
portion of one pound to each I] 
of solvent Ut course, these qt 

may be varied according to the special! 


which the leather is to 


requirements to 


} 


ye put 

Various proofing formule for cottor 
goods require the use of glue. While 
th ubstance has distinct proofing qi 
itie it is doubtful whether it can be 


recommended for all conditions of 


ice. One the most important fea 
tures to be considered in waterproofing 
is to so treat the goods that there will 
be but little, if any, tendency for mil 
dew to appear With glue, or other 
highly nitrogenous substance present 
the possibility of mildew appearing long 
after the goods have been ireated is a 


usual ace 
mildew 


constanct menace. With the 
alumina treatments, the 
proposition is not as prominent 


tate of 


WATERPROOFING WITH WAKXI 


Waterproofing with waxes and vola 


tile solvents. This process is the one 
employed for cotton fabrics of heavy 
weight [he principle involved is t 
dissolve the waterproofing substan 

usually a wax, in a convenient vent 


pass the goods th: 


cloth to dry ar 


such as benzin« 
this solution; allow the 


then calender it. The result is a fabri 
that has been more ot impregnated 
with a water-repelling wax that has n 
closed the pores of the cloth, but which 
has rendered the fabric proof against 
being moisture laden 

There are several commercial waxes 
extensively employed for this purpose 


The most common one being paraffine 
wax, which has some disadvantages 
when used alone, but which is very val 
uable as a waterproofing agent when 
compounded with stearic acid r cera 
sine. The great point to guard against 


in operating this process is to provide 


a suitable fire-proof building in which 


the impregnation of the cloth is carried 
1 

out, and that the apparatus for the 

covery of the solvent is perfect Che 

stock tanks for the solution should be 


mounted at a distance from the main 
building 

To make the impregnating solutiot 
the wax or stearic acid should be first 


dissolved in a small volume of the sol 


vent, even to the point of saturatior 
and then add this solution to the main 


bulk, and stir to make the whole uni 
form. It should then be drawn off only 


as required by the impregnating ma 
chine \ good 


1 
is about | 


proportion 


to 2 ounces of wax to each gallon 

solvent, but this proportion may be de 
parted from according to the weight of 
the cloth. The actual recovery of sol 
vent, so far as its re-use is concerned 
is not generally attempted What is 


aimed at is to drive the fumes off and 


from the impregnated goods as 


away 
soon as they come out of the impr 
nating vat 

Besides the use of the waxes men 


tioned, excellent waterproofing results 
to be had by employing a mixture 
wax and rubber. E 


are 
of paraffine uz 
parts of these substances, by weight, are 
melted together in a pot, and when all 
the rubber has dissolved in the wax, 
the hot mixture is then strained to re- 
move any undissolved fragments, such 
as thread, sticks, etc., that might have 
been carried in with the rubber (since 
any kind of old, or waste rubber will 
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DYESTUFF6......... 


If the users of extracts for dyeing will insist upon their being 
supplied with the YOUNG brands they would soon learn 
the difference between the YOUNG products—and others. 


Stainless Sumac Extract “C.P.” 46 
Refined Sumac Extract P.S. 51° 
Quercitron Bark Extract “X” 
Quercitron Bark Extract R. E. 
Quercitron Bark Extract “M” 
Shrewsbury Mills Lemon Flavine 
Shrewsbury Mills Orange Flavine 
Logwood Extract “Y” 51° 
Logwood Extract Solid 


LOGNITE Crystals g 






We solicit your correspondence 


J.S. YOUNG & CO. 


Established 1869 


HANOVER, PA. 


Sole Selling Agents for 





THE J.S. YOUNG COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. - - - Logwood and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Hanover, Pa. - - - - Quercitron and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Shrewsbury, Pa. - - - Flavine and Quercitron 


H. E. YOUNG & COMPANY, Inc., Charlottesville, Va., Oak Bark and Tanning Extracts 





inuary 26, 1918 





sufce for the process). When the hot 
mixture has become cold and solidified, 
cut into small pieces, and then dis- 
-d in benzine or gasoline, in about 
proportions previously mentioned, 
a solution is made that deposits a 
rproofing composition on the goods 
t is very durable, odorless, and 
water-resisting. 
wing to the inherent danger from 
use of inflammable solvents, manu- 
irers have always been interested in 
safe and effective processes for 
fing requiring the use of certain 
mical salts that are water repellent, 
without having any tendency to cause 
lew, or to otherwise impair the 
rength of the fabrics to which applied. 
Waterproof fabrics of the kind 
wn as rubberized, are not to be 
issed with the cloths that have been 
described. These special fabrics 
generally of two classes, one, previ- 
isly mentioned, where the cloth is so 
roughly impregnated with rubber or 
er substance, while the other class 
mprises those fabrics that are made 
rproof by cementing the outer 
ibric to the inner fabric or lining, 
means of a sheet of rubber or of 
rubber cement. These cements con- 
ist chiefly of solutions of rubber in 
solvent naphtha” or in carbon bisul- 
‘Ae 
o make cloths of these varieties is 
t actually a part of the textile trade, 
it is in reality a highly specialized 
ranch of the rubber industry, requir- 
g machinery and other equipment not 
generally to be found in other lines of 
work. Ae 


PT 


The mechanical installation for proof- 
ing textiles by the so-called chemical 
processes, viz: acetate of alumina, etc., 
consists usually of machines almost 
identical with the continuous dyeing 
machines for piece goods. These ma- 
chines are supplied with a series of 
top and bottom guide-rollers, squeeze- 
rollers, and spreaders. As a rule, these 
compartments are not heated except as 
noted in the special formule. Other 
machines for this work are ordinary 
jigs, while for some classes of goods, 
it has been found that several wide 
and shallow jigs are best suited. Some 
are inclined to the 
machines for impregnating the 
constructed very similar to the 
form of padding machine, but some- 
what heavier. These being best suited 
for heavy cottons, such as ducks. 

Waterproofed goods are usually dried 
according to two methods. In one case 
the drying stoves consist of nothing 
more than a tunnel drier in which is 
a tenter machine. The cloth travels 
from the wet end to the opposite end 
at such a rate that it is dry by the 
time it completes the passage. Of 
course, the speed of such a machine 
is necessarily slow. This type of ma 
chine is limited, however, as to output 
The other machine is the usual con- 
tinuous drying chamber in which the 
cloth enters at one end, travels in an 
up-and-down direction over rollers, and 
continuously through a moving current 
of warm air. The common drying 
“ stove,” wherein the cloth hangs sta- 
tionary in until it is dry, 
is also used. 


use of 
cloth, 
usual 


operators 


warm air 


Specks in Wool Clothing Fabrics 


Caused by 


Unsuitable 


Stock, 


Wrong 


Methods in Handling and Poor Equipment 


PECKY cloth is a frequent cause of 

trouble in woolen mills and while 

s not so vital as some other imperfec- 
ns, it is serious enough to warrant 

mpt attention and the utmost efforts 

ivoid the evil. After specks are cre- 
ted the only remedy known is to pick 
objectionable particles out from the 
ven fabric by hand. As in the case 
sewing in missing threads, picking 
specks is slow and costly work, con- 
ently extra cost of labor and loss 
reason of goods being delayed in the 
ishing room are natural results. 

Specks may be of either animal or 
getable substance, but as explanation 

the different qualities would make 
single article too lengthy, the present 
ission is confined to specks of ani- 
origin, leaving those of vegetable 
stance to be dealt with at some 
iture time. The inquiry pertains as to 

w wool specks are originated and the 
est means to use in order to prevent 
heir creation. 

‘cks or speckiness may be due to 
sing the wrong sort of wool for the 
ose in view, for in the style of 
termed mixtures, made from con- 
trasting shades of stock, if proper dis- 
ition is not made the undesirable ef- 
may appear in the carded sliver, 

then later in the spun yarn, and finally 
woven fabric. Take for illustra- 
na light grey mixture yarn of the 
lowing proportions: 75 per cent white, 
-) per cent black. Unless the material 

t the latter shade is free -and open, 
lack specks may be expected. 

Reversing the proportions of the same 
hadvs for a darker grey, if the white 
material cannot be carded out clear 

te specks will surely appear, and 
ize will be in accordance with the 
eness of stock. The same principle 

to any sort of mixture made on 
te some plan and it is in order to ex- 


} 








plain in regard to examples shown that 

pulled wool should be used for the 25 

per cent of material in both instances 
FELTED WOOL CAUSES SPECKS 

Wool felted in the cleaning process 
is a prolific source of specks and too 
much attention cannot be given to that 
part of the work. Felting is liable to be 
caused by excessively strong, or hot, 
scouring liquor, also by the material be 
ing kept too active while under treat 
ment. Astringents incline to make the 
wool fibers brittle, and hot soap liquor 
combined with force of action tends to 
felt them together. 

The old method of scouring wool, now 
almost entirely discarded, is to first soak 
the material in one tub, then fork it 
from that into another receptacle termed 
the stirring tub, next into the rinsing 
box, and finally to the squeezing rollers. 
There is no objection to the principles 
involved in this method of scouring and 
extracting, and the same principles are 
retained in the up-to-date type of ma- 
chine. But the manner of rinsing is 
faulty and in the past has been the 
cause of much damage by reason of the 
wool thrown into the rinsing box com- 
ing into contact with the force of cold 
water issuing from the feed pipe and 
becoming felted in certain parts. 

The wooden sliding slats on the old 
style of scouring machine, for convey- 
ing the wool from one bowl to the next, 
have a bad reputation in regard to 
specks. Because of wear or shrinkage 
they become loose enough to admit por- 
tions of stock between them and felt it 
hard. Such mode of forwarding is su- 
perceded in the later style of machine by 
one more competent, and better results 
are obtained. 

But while much depends upon the 
ways and means, perhaps as much or 
more depends upon the person in charge 
of proceedings, and the best qualified 
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wool scourer is the one who thoroughly 
understands the nature of different 
wools, and is diligent in giving treat- 
ment according to the requirements, 
Wool felted in the dyeing process will 
effect a result like the above but the de- 
preciation and its origin will be more 
apparent, therefore, the fault can be 
promptly dealt with. By using the dam- 
aged material for yarn of the same 
shade any speckiness will be obscured 


CARDING AND SPECKS 


When it is discovered that the yarn 
or cloth is specky the carder is usually 
the first person to be called up in regard 
to the trouble. Of course this is only 
natural, seeing that he is the one who 
supervised the converting of loose stock 
into continuous strands of roving. But 


— ee | 





rOP, WOOL SPECKS IN FINISHED CLOTH 
DUE TO FELTED STOCK; MIDDLE, SPECKY 
WOOL YARN FROM FELTED STOCK: ROT 


TOM, FINISHED CLOTH, SPECKY 
FAULT OF CARDING 


rHROUGH 


as a matter of fact it is well known to 
practical yarn makers that in the major 
ity of cases no blame should be attached 
to the carder 

Further it is fact that if the 
quality and condition of stock is correct, 
definitely formed objectionable specks 
cannot be produced in the carding. If it 
were otherwise there would be no need 
the and trouble of 
manufacturing wool nubs for novelty 
yarns. These nubs are often obliterated 
in the carding. 


also a 


to go to expense 


To a practised eye it is not unusually 
very difficult to determine whether the 
specks are the fault of the stock or of 
the carding, as those produced from the 
former are invariably definite and dis- 
tinct from the threads of yarn, while 
the other sort are scrawling over the 
yarn, which looks hashed up and rough. 
This is illustrated in the specimens 
shown. The cloth at the top represents 
the maximum size of specks caused by 
felted wool. The origin of these specks 
is proven by the fact that in places 
where no specks exist the yarn is carded 
straight and clear. 

The cloth at the bottom of the illus- 
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tration represents specky cloth through 
fault of the carding, evidently by reason 
that the predominating shade of yarn 
is uniformly uneven and rough through 
out, indicating that the carding surfac« 
were not efficient in their action 

About all that can be done to card out 
felted stock, is to do the job on the 
largest type of properly clothed machin 
also to have the clothing 
fittingly sharp and the working parts set 
as close to each other as can safely be 
done. This also applies to the carding 
machine in regard to its faulty conditio: 
through which speckiness is created, ex 
cepting that the big size of machine may 
for the 


wire ground 


not be necessary purpose 


OLIVE DRAB 


1 


typographical 
mixture referred to in the last colum: 
of the article “ Leniency in the Requir« 
ments for Olive Drab,” in the Annual 
Review Number of January 12, 
given as 4 parts of brown, 3 parts of 
green, 2 parts of yellow and 1 part of 


Through a error t 


was 


white. The correct proportions for thi 
mixture are as follows 4 parts of 
brown, 3 parts of green, parts of 
white and 1 part of black 


LOSSES IN BELT DRIVING 
While a considerable amount of care 
is taken to secure a high degree of ef- 


ficiency in motive power generators, 
comparatively little attention is often 
given to sources of loss in transmission 
systems. Thus every belt in a factory 
loses some power, and this may run 
from a nominal amount up to half 
the actual power delivered at the drive 
pulley. How to reduce this loss is an 
important study. With pulleys of cor 
rect diameter and width, and running 
at proper speed, the greatest loss occurs 
through slipping or binding of belts, 
such as may be caused by dry, hard 
belts running over slippery pulleys, 
which must be drawn so tight in order 
to transmit the required power that 
they waste much power through fric- 
tion. selts should run loose and be 


kept in a natural soft condition, so that 
they will grip the pulley surface firmly. 
Joints are also important, as, unless a 
joint is smooth and flexible, it 
considerable extra power to 
over the pulleys. (The Textile 
facturer.) 


re quire s 
drive it 
Manu 


STARCH FROM GLYCERINE 


here are more things in chemistry 
that we don’t know than there are 
that we do. That’s what makes it so 
interesting. How the green leaves of 
plants turn water and carbonic acid 
into sugar and then into starch we do 
not know, but we are aware that they 
do. That is the way starch is made: 
from water and carbonic acid gas in 
the leaves of plants Now comes 
Freidrich Boas, who reports in_ the 
Biochemicher Zeitschrift that certain 


molds, or rather a certain mold called 
Aspergillus niger, in the presence of a 
mineral acid, will produce just a little 
starch from glycerine. Well, what of 
it? Glycerine is a part of fats and oils 
and is expensive, while starch is cheap. 
Who cares if that man Boas can turn 
the trick? 

You never can tell what these 
coveries will lead to. Some day we may 
be making fats from acetylene gas, 
which is made from calcium carbide and 
water, and the carbide is made from 
coke and lime. It may lead the way in 
research to the knowledge of the nature 
of diabetes. The man with the chemical 
eye finds things of interest where the 
man who lacks it can’t see anything.— 
(The Little Journal.) 
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Chemicals and Dyestuffs 


a specialty 


SODA ASH DENSE ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
NITRATE SODA BI-CHROMATES CHLORIDE LIME 
PRUSSIATE SODA AQUA AMMONIA SODIUM SULPHIDE 
PRUSSIATE POTASH CHLORATE SODA 


PARIS GREEN DIRECT RED DIRECT BLACK 
DIRECT BLUE DIRECT YELLOW DIRECT BROWN 
DIRECT GREEN ACID YELLOW ACID NAVY 
ACID GREEN VICTORIA BLUE SULPHUR COLORS’ 
Thi ° . Placed Only 
Trade Mark Complete Quick High 


on the 


Stands for Stock Service Quality Best 
Quality 


and 


ae LABORATORIES ose 


Splendidly equipped laboratories are at the disposal of our 
customers. Dyehouse and Finishing problems solved. 
Delicate colors matched. 
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Processes for Dyeing Linen Goods 


Irish Linen Dyer Describes 
Conditions Since War Started 


IKE all kindred industries, linen 
L dyeing has altered considerably 
‘e the war, although, on the whole, 
drawbacks and disadvantages arising 
m the scarcity of colors is not nearly 


bad as extremists represent. The 
1k is not running as easily and 
100thly as when every color was 
vailable; all the pre-war shades are 


it obtainable, and not every brand of 
dye can be relied on. Deliveries of 
es are usually in very small quanti- 
s. To match a lot: of goods exactly 
a former shade is really very difficult, 
it customers are ready to make allow- 
this matter. A good many 
now on the market 
ill right when in the dyebath, but when 
bjected to the drying process the color 
aves the fabric, and instead of, say, 
he desired brown, the result is perhaps 
1 drab or a slate 
In linen dyeing, except in the case of 
very deep shades or black, the goods re 
juire to be cleaned out before the dye 
ng. This is usually done by first a scald 
a lime solution, 5 to 10 per cent. of 
the weight of the goods, followed by a 
hydrochloric or sulphuric acid sour at 
, to 1 deg. Tw. Paler shades require 
1 caustic soda boil in addition to the 
ime boil and sour, and only in the case 
f very bright shades is it necessary to 
ubject the goods to a chloride of lime 
oition. The chloride of lime bath 
must always be followed by a hydro- 
hloric or sulphuric acid sour, as a level 
shade cannot be got from a dip bottom. 
For very fine qualities of goods the 
yarns are generally boiled before weav- 
ng, and they are then ready for the 
austic boil, and this is not nearly so 
hard on the goods as drastic treatment 
n the woven state. 


neces in 
seem to be 


lors 


FIBER HARD TO PENETRATE 
Dyestuffs suitable for cotton goods 
re also suitable for linen goods, with 
he reservation that it must be borne in 
mind that the linen fiber is harder than 
otton and not so easily penetrated; the 
bsorption of the dyestuffs must there- 
fore be retarded as much as possible 
In dyeing linens with sulphur colors the 
1antities of the dyestuffs and salt must 
decreased as compared with the pro- 
iortions used for cottons, and the quan- 
tity of sodium sulphide increased. The 
penetration is improved by a suitable oil 
soap. Basic colors are dyed on linen 
n a mordant in the same way as cot- 
ns, but with smaller quantities of 
tannin, and the process should be car- 
ried out at a higher temperature and 
somewhat prolonged. When dyeing the 
goods so treated the quantity of acetic 
d should be increased and also amount 
alum. The after treatment is usually 
lone in a boiling hot bath charged 
with 3% per cent. bichromate of potash, 
per cent. sulphate of copper, and 4 per 
nt. acetic acid, 2 to 4 ends, then rinse. 
Goods intended for blacks require no 
earing process before dyeing, and it is 
r black that direct cotton colors are 
idly missed, as when dyes were plenti- 
ful no black goods except those intended 
r a highly beetled finish were dyed 
th logwood. In the case of canvas 
poor stiffenings, the goods were en- 
red into the dyebath direct from the 
m without any preparation, using, 
, 2 per cent. of a direct black, 4 per 
it, glauber’s salt, 1 per cent. soda ash, 
d given six ends. When they lay a 
v hours they were ready for finishing, 
| as no mordanting or after-treatment 
s required a large output was easily 
tained. One jigger gives as large an 


e 


output with the direct colors as two 
jiggers now with logwood; thus man- 
power was saved as well as all the pre 
liminary treatments 
wood colors 


required tor log 


BLACK WITH LOGWOOD 


The goods are run in a_ padding 
mangle through a solution of myrobo 
lans or chestnut extract, using 16 to 20 
lb. myrobolans to 100 gal. water, or if 
chestnut extract 10 to 12 lb. to 100 gal., 
using the solution boiling. The goods 
are allowed to lie overnight and are 
then run again in a padding mangle, no 
washing being required, through a cold 
iron liquor solution of 8 to 10 deg. Tw., 
and again allowed to lie overnight. They 
are then given a lime scald in a jigger, 
using 1 to 1% per cent. of the weight 
of the goods of dry slaked lime, work 
ing for half an hour, keeping the solu 
tion boiling, and finally two to four pas 
sages in cold water. This washing is 
used as a precaution in case the iron 
liquor has not been properly killed in 
the lime scald, as the acid would make 
the logwood insoluble, unless an alkali 
was put into the dye bath. It would 
cause useless waste of the logwood, and 
result in poor and bare colors. Many 
dyers neglect this precaution, with the 
result that redyeing has to be resorted 
to. Dyers should pay more attention to 
these preventative treatments, as owing 
to the enormous cost of labor, steam and 
coloring and finishing materials, unless 
the maximum output is realized firms 
can hardly exist. 

After the washing the goods are en 
tered into the dyebath, using 4 to 5 per 
cent. logwood, 2 per cent. quercitron 
bark to sufficient water. The goods are 
entered at blood heat, and, after two 
passages, steam is turned on and the 
goods are worked till the bath is boil- 
ing and then given about two passages 
after the steam is turned off. In the 
cooling bath, about 60 to 80 minutes is 
usually required for a 500 yards’ batch 
The writer understands that 
some firms are now replacing one-fifth 
of the logwood with ferrous sulphate 
(copperas) owing to the heavy price of 
the wood. 

The goods are now allowed to lie a 
few hours before proceeding with the 
next operation. Except in cases where 
they are to be given a dry, non-beetled 
finish, they must have a few passages 
in a 4 per cent. chrome bath to fix the 
color. If goods are dried without 
chroming, the color comes off in dust, 
and destroys all it comes in contact 
The dyeing then makes an unpleasant 
reddish hue. Where the goods are to be 
given a high-beetled finish, the chrom- 
ing is not necessary, as the goods are 
water squeezed, one-fourth dried, 
starched according to finish required, 
and sent to the baths in the wet state. 
The starch holds the color, and when 
the goods become dry with constant 
beetling, the color will not dust off 


of goods. 


EXAMPLES OF METHODS USED 


A few examples of the methods used 
for dyeing various shades before aniline 
colors were much known will be useful, 
as under present conditions many firms 
have reverted to these old methods. The 
goods must be creamed before com- 
mencing the dyeing operations. A mag- 
enta shade is dyed by working the goods 
for 30 minutes in a 15 per cent. bath of 
sumach at 140 deg. F., next for 30 min- 
utes in a 10 per cent. bath of stannate 
of soda at 140 to 160 deg. F., then add- 
ing ™% per cent. magenta crystals to the 
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dye-bath, working for 15 minutes at 120 


deg. F., washing well in water at about 
60 deg. F. and drying 
Red can be obtained by scalding the 


I 
goods in a 10 per cent, bath of sumach, 
then working for 30 minutes in a 5 per 
cent. bath of red 160 deg. F 
then for 30 minutes in 10 per cent. lima 
fustic at 160 deg 
F., washing well and drying. A 
keen or buff shade is 


spirits at 


wood and 2 per cent 
nan 
ybtained by work 
per cent 


ing the goods in a § solution 


»f copperas at 160 deg. F. for 40 min 
utes, then enter goods into a cold solu 
tion of lime water of 1% to 2 deg. Tw., 
working for 30 minutes and exposing 
to the air. To get an even and level 
shade, the easiest way is to have a long 
rack, say, 20 ft., with a winch at each 
end; 3 or 4 ends are sufficient This 
shade is very fast, and a weak sulphuric 
acid sour improves it greatly 


(hese recipes can also be applied to 
cotton goods, but in this case to get a 
uniform shade the goods must be given 
a few ends in a weak caustic soda solu 
tion in order to remove the The 
creaming of the linen yarns renders this 
step unnecessary, and also removes the 
gummy matter 

There are 


grease 


these old meth 
ods for various shades which can be re 
vived; but present-day dyers would take 
it very ill to turn back again to the 
methods of fifty or sixty years ago, 
although some firms are really working 
these old methods, especially on poor 
qualities of goods or on goods which 
are to have only a slightly dyed effect 

No branch of the textile industry has 
been harder struck by the war than can- 
the Belgian yarns 
were available these were for the most 
part water-retted fibers, and there was 
no trouble in getting goods a clear 
soured shade. All that was required was 
a weak sulphuric or hydrochloric acid 
bath. Since the war practically all the 
flax is Russian, except the Irish-grown, 
which does not nearly equal require- 
ments. The Russian flax, being dew- 
retted, is not suitable for clear shades, 
with the result that, although every dyer 
has his own methods of clearing, the 
only satisfactory way is to cream the 
yarns, using the same means as for 
bleaching, and then dyeing the goods to 
the shade required. This results in a 
smaller output, more work being neces- 
sary at increased cost. 

Many shades are dyed in the starch 
in the padding mangle, for instance, light 
drabs with iron liquor and quercitron 
bark, the proportions being varied ac- 
cording to tone required. Browns are 
dyed with cutch and chrome, and al- 
though these dyeing agents are in them 
selves very far from fast, when they are 
applied with the starch the quality of 
fastness is wonderfully strengthened, 
and in appearance the goods look quite 
as good as those dyed with aniline 
colors—The Dyer and Calico Printer 


scores (¢ rf 


vas dyeing, as when 





HEDDLE FOR CARPET 
WEAVING 

The illustration shows a heddle con- 
struction (U. S. Patent 1,235,376), 
which is claimed by the inventor to 
cause little chafi:g of the threads, to be 
durable and easily manufactured. The 
heddle is formed of two wires soldered 
together and the parts are arranged to 
avoid the production of objectionable 
surfaces at the joints. 

In the manufacture of the heddle, a 
rod or wire, 2, is bent at one end to 
form the hook, 5. Near the opposite 
end a transverse slit, 6, is made and the 
portion of the wire between the slit and 
the end is then bent into semi-elliptical 
form, as shown at 7. This spreads the 
walls of the slit apart and provides a V- 
shaped notch, 8. The extremity of the 
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wire at 7 is cut away at an angle, as 
shown at 9, to fit snugly within the cor- 
responding notch, 8, of another section 
of wire. The V-shaped notches, 8, and 
tongues, 9, produce maximum interlock- 
ing effect. Solder or brazing material is 
then applied to produce a pair of 


fir 
nn- 


Se t 
<> 


| 
| 
| 
) | 


9 0 


> N 40 
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ished lap-joints, 10, permanently joining 
the wires, 2 and 3. The angular por- 
tions of the wires are wholly covered 
up in the binding medium, so that they 
cannot become exposed and damage the 
threads 


POWDERED COAL 
Fuel scarcity, with freight congestion 
and the necessity for utilizing local sup 
plies of low-grade coal which are avail 
able in country, 


call attention to powdered coal as an 


many sections of the 


excellent form in which to use lignites 
and low grades generally According 
to data furnished by the research labora 
tory of the General Electric Co. coal 
can be pulverized more cheaply than it 
can be gasified. The first cost of a plant 
for drying and pulverizing is less than 
for a producer gas plant. When thor 
oughly mixed with a blast of air in cor 
rect proportions powdered coal is prac 
tically a gaseous fuel and has most of 
the advantages of gas or oil fuel under 


steam boilers 


GAUGE GLASS KINK 


More or less trouble is experienced 
with water gauge glasses breaking, e 
pecially which it is necessary to put ina 
new glace while the boiler is working, 
because the admission of the hot water 
in the cold glass causes the glass to 
break. The following kink is recom 





mended as an effective method of over- 
coming this breakage by a writer in the 
Publicity Magazine. 

Take a piece of No. 12 copper wire, a 
little longer than the glass. At both 
ends wind 3 or 4 coils as shown at a 
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The Haigh Aniline Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Harry Haigh, Manager 


We Can Furnish Quantity or Contract on 


DIRECT COLORS ; 
ACID COLORS | 
BASIC COLORS 


Quote and Submit Samples to Boston Office of Dyestuffs 
You Have for Sale 0:1 Exchange 


Main Office and ( 411 ATLANTIC AVENUE ce ye i# SOUTH FRONT STREET 
Laboratories { BOSTON genie sag PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 
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Our Specialties Made in America 


Chrome Fast Green Powder 


Extremely fast to light and all mill processes. Leaves silk practically unstained. 


Primuline 100% 


Regular Supply. Uniform Strength. 


Jenyl Yellow A Concentrated 


Dyes Cotton direct, Leaves Wool, and Silk practically unstained. 


Jenyl Chlorfast Yellow 


Dyes Cotton fast to Acids, Alkalis, Chlorine and light. : 


Katheton Yellow Olives 


Sulphur Colors producing government Olive Drab Shades, fast to all requirements. 
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An Excellent Line of Acid, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors 


Selling Agents for 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, New England and Canada 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc., 93 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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the accompanying illustration, the out- 
de diameter of the coils to equal the 
side diameter of the glass. The coils 
e to keep the straight piece b in the 
nter of the glass. 

When the hot water is admitted to 
e glass the copper wire will prevent 


Chemical Properties 
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the glass from breaking by taking up 
the heat. It is not necessary to use 
copper wire, but it is advisable because 
copper is one of the best known heat 
conductors. The effect is similar to that 
of placing a silver spoon in a thin glass 
when filling with hot water. 


of Textile Materials 


Work of Chemistry Division 


of Bureau 


of Standards 


By E. R. Clark * 


'T* HE Chemistry Division of the Bu- 
reau of Standards has co-oper- 
ted with the textile section, whose lab- 
ratories are equipped for physical de- 
rminations. The work was _ prac- 
ally confined to routine analysis of 
oven fabrics and the testing of the 
istness of the color of submitted sam- 
ples to acids, alkalies, soap, etc., as the 
purchasing officers requested. Some ef- 
rt was made to improve the methods 
if investigation of the properties of fab- 
cs, and certain extended problems were 
indertaken, among others the investiga- 
tion of methods for the determination 
f weighting of silk and the analysis of 
pe fibres. The work was, however, 
mited in scope. 
AIRPLANE AND BALLOON FABRICS 
With the outbreak of war, the testing 
f deliveries on Government contracts 
ecame of increased importance, and 
ilso a number of important problems 
vere assigned to the Bureau involving 
textile chemistry. It was thought best 
» extend the textile work of the Chem- 
istry Division, and problems were 
undertaken, chief among which are to 
be mentioned the investigation of the 
properties of airplane fabrics and the 
protective and shrinking coatings of 
‘dopes”’ applied to them and the inves- 
tigation of balloon fabrics. A great deal 
f information has been obtained from 
these investigations and the work has 
been of military importance. 
ROUTINE TESTING 
Problems involving less extended 
study and greatly increased routine work 
were undertaken, and the service ren- 
lered has been of a widely varied 
nature, certain phases of which are as 
follows.: 
[In co-operation with the Ordnance 
Department, preliminary deliveries for 
1 great variety of textile fabrics have 
been inspected. This has been the 
analysis of fabrics, largely cotton and 
wool mixtures, and the testing of dye 
fastness under special conditions. This 
work has been gradually taken over 
y the Ordnance Department, who are 
maintaining an elaborate system of in- 
spection. The development of methods 
{ testing was helped by work at this 
ireau, and, as a result, the improve- 
ment of the more recently submitted 
iples has been marked, both as re- 
ds fiber content and dye fastness. 
RACTICAL RESULTS OF DYE-FASTNESS 
TESTS 
With regard to the standardization 
lye-fastness tests, specifications for 
ernment material have been revised 
eliminated. Complaint as to the in- 
ice of tests has been widespread 
ng the manufacturers and in many 
Ss justified. Even very recent speci- 
tions were found so worded as to 
lude all but certain expensive and 
‘e dyestuffs, on shades which could 
erviceably and less expensively at- 
ed by the use of more easily obtain- 
colors. 
many cases tests with strong oxi- 
1g agents were given as minimum 
ormance for fabrics which wouid 


Assistant Chemist in Charge of Textile 
istry, Bureau of Standards. 





not be expected to meet any such con- 
ditions in use. Several “artificial day- 
light” lamps have been tested with a 
view to excluding tedious and uncertain 
exposure tests and have given a fair 
degree of satisfaction. 

WATERPROOFING METHODS 

A great variety of waterproofed fab- 
rics have been tested and methods de- 
vised for testing their utility. Some 
instances of deterioration have been 
investigated and causes ascertained. In 
view of the secrecy connected with the 
methods of waterproofing, a list of sub- 
stances apt to be found, and known to 
be injurious to the fabric, is being com- 
pleted to facilitate determination of 
liability of ultimate failure. Somewhat 
similar work on canvas belting has been 
done. 

COTTON AND WOOL MIXTURES 

With respect to the analysis of cotton- 
wool mixtures several requests for in- 
formation have shown that careless 
description of methods in textbooks has 
led to certain improper practices among 
people who ought to know better, and 
certain experiments have been per- 
formed to determine the most desir- 
able conditions. 

AIRPLANE FABRICS 

The investigational work of the textile 
section has been helped in a number of 
instances, recently in connection with 
the mercerized fabrics used in airplane 
construction for wing coverings. 

Apparatus has been devised for mer- 
cerizing yarn on a laboratory scale in 
order to find what are the more desir- 
able conditions of tension, temperature, 
concentration, etc., for the production 
of the qualities desired in this material. 

DETECTING ROPE ADULTERATION 

The known methods of analysis of 
rope fibers have been tried, and, in 
co-operation with certain manufacturers, 
methods for the detection of adulterant 
fibers in manila rope has been elabor- 
ated. This work has been useful to the 
Quartermaster Corps and in the stand- 
ardization of marine cordage. 

The above instances of work under- 
taken illustrate the variety of problems 
in textile chemistry which come to the 
attention of the Bureau of Standards. 
The opportunity for useful service is a 
good one, and it is hoped that the work 
may be extended in the future. 


CHLORINATING WOOL 


It is well known that good quality 
wools show an almost unlimited capac- 
ity for fulling, as is evidenced in the 
production of billiard cloths and sim- 
ilar types of goods, which may be 
treated in the fulling mill and the asso- 
ciated processes for quite a considerable ~ 
time and yet yield a further degree of 
shrinkage. This being the case, knit- 
ting manufacturers have adopted for 
some classes of goods the process of 
chlorinating the wool with the object 
of removing the tendency of the wool 
fibre to undergo further shrinkage. Dif- 
ferences of opinion exist as to whether 
this treatment should be applied before 
or after fulling, and so the order. of 
procedure varies in different works. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Vian to Man 


Asa textile manufacturer you appre- 
ciate what it means to get steady, de- 
bendable deliveries of dyestuffs. 








As manufacturers of carefully 
standardized dyestuffs we can offer 
you a line of colors that both as to 
color, strength and quality cannot be 
surpassed in this country today. 


We can sell our entire production 
direct to dealers and jobbers, but we 
would prefer to sell to you direct. 
It is manifestly to your advantage to 
buy direct from American manu- 
facturers. 


Our laboratories at our plants and 
our New York office are at your 
service. We manufacture or con- 
trol the sale of the following colors 
—we would be glad to send you 
product sample of every color we 
produce: 


DIRECT COLORS 


Direct Sky Blue Congo Rubine and Congo 
Direct Blue 2B Red 
Direct Navy Blue B Direct Fast Orange RR 
Direct Fast Yellow R Direct Pink 

(leaves silk white) Direct Brown 


BASIC 

Fuchsine Crystals Methylene Blue 
Fuchsine Powder Safranine 
Methyl Violet Bis. Brown 
Soluble Blue Chrysoidine 
SULPHUR: 

Sulphur Black 

Sulphur Green 


Sulphur Khaki 
Sulphur Brown 


Nigrosines 
Oil Colors 


Water and Spirit Soluble 


ACID COLORS 


Acid Scarlet 3B 
Acid Red A 
Metanil Yellow 


Ponceau Scarlets 
Acid Orange O 
Bordeaux 

Croceine Orange R 


ALIZARINE COLORS: 


Alizarine Blue Black 
Alizarine Brown R 


DICKS - DAVID - CO. 


INC. 
Manufacturers of Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


302 BROADWAY NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


Works: Newark, N. J.; Chicago Heights, III. 
Agents for: Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co., Essex Aniline Works, Inc. 
for New York and South. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Chicago, IIl. 


\lizarine Yellow R 
Alizarine Green B 


Offices: Boston, Mass. Paterson, N. J. 
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LOGWOOD and HEMATINE 


EXTRACT, guaranteed pure 51° Twaddle 


SOLID and CRYSTALS 


Samples and Prices on Application 


MARDEN, ORTH & HASTINGS CORP. 


(Established 1837) 
61 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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BOSTON, 225 Purchase Street 130 N. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA, Widener Bldg. Hoge Bldg., SEATTLE 


CLEVELAND, Rockefeller Bldg. 316 Clay Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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J.R. SMITH COLOR COMPANY 


143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
ATLANTIC DYESTUFF CO., BURRAGE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Following Colors: 


Sulphur Blacks Direct Blues 
Sulphur Browns Direct Greens 
Alizarine Yellow, Powder Azo Fuchsine 
Alizarine Yellow, Paste Chrysamine 


Can Make Immediate Deliveries Send for Product Samples and Full Particulars 


























































































Dve Fading by Electric Light 
-al Editor: 
have noted inquiry No. 3109 and 
ply published in the issue of De- 
15. We manufacture an elec- 
lamp which has exactly the 
ffect as the sun as regards the 
of dyes in various colored cloths. 
nber of firms such as S. Stein & 
tein Bloch Co., Hart, Schaffner & 
M Edw. V. Price & Co., Eder- 
Stein & Co., Kuppenheimer & 
nd Henry Geiershofer Clothing 
using our lamp with excellent 


We are enclosing pamphlet 
pies of letters that will gave a 
idea of the satisfaction obtained 
the use of this device which we 


Solar Determinator. The par- 
advantages of our lamp are that 
be run both day and night, tests 

made at all times of the year 
ere is a great saving in time over 
ther method of testing. 

Atlas Electric Devices Co., 

So. Clinton street, Chicago, IIl. 


lrouble with Napped Goods 


Editor: 
enclosing samples of cloth that we 
ing and on which I would like some 
On these napped goods at times 
entage of seconds, which are mostly 


by what are termed ridgy or wrin- 
th and torn selvages, reaches as 
10 per cent. What I would like to 


what process in the making of these 
this trouble? Our fill- 
twist. The trouble accord- 


uld cause 
soft 

the weaver is the filling; the claims 
napper are that it must be the loom. 


our selvages 8 strands of 2/20s 


12 strands 2/20s warp. Ninety- 
nt. of the torn selvages come on 
f the cloth only. I claim if it 


break on one side it should not 
conditions 
and 
the same yarn on 
if it 


we get 


the other, being equal 
napper, as it is 
both sides. My 
was due to the filling, 
bad cloth and 
This same thing happens on several 
of yarn and on all colors of yarn. 
entage of seconds the 
erage only 6 per cent, but will at 
ump up to:10 per cent. I would 
u to give me any information that 
(3151) 


asher, loom 
why 


some some 


year round 


st me 


warp should make the selvages 

enough. The enquirer fails to 

here the damage is done, but 

the appearance of the sample, we 

e it occurs on the napping ma- 

There are, several causes that 

duce this defect. It is not our 

that the filling is wrong as it 

‘ the filling that tears; it is the 
Che napping machine is in all 

lity where the trouble lies, either 

ls are set too close in order to 

lesired result in less runs of the 
the cloth may be run too slack 

napping machine, thus allow- 

ards to get too deep a grip and 
what is referred to as “ ridgy 
kled cloth,” and at the same time 
tear the selvage. If the laps are 
under in front of the machine, 
g the cloth to feed in to the ma- 
n jerks, this might cause the 


lhe enquirer claims that 99 per cent 
‘the torn selvages comes on one side 
t the cloth only, and this fact suggests 
‘at the nappper is not familiar with the 
Working of the machine, as otherwise it 
Would be overhauled to see where the 


tranhi 


is. If the napping machine and 
ards ire examined we feel confident 
“at they will be found not to be run- 


ng level; either the bearing on one 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS DEPARTMENT 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, ques- 
tions pertaining to textile matters received from any 
Inquirers should give the fullest 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent 


regular subscriber to the TEXTILE 
information and data possible In 
In this way answers can be given 


which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same 


line, 
agement, 
the views expressed 
ing, not for publication, 


the markets, etc., are especially 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery, 
invited, as 
All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquir- 
but as an evidence of good faith 


methods of man 
legitimate discussion on 


improvements, 


well as any 


If the question is not of general interest ts textile readers and involves expensive inves- 


tigation, a charge covering the cost 
before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 


side has worn down, allowing the cards 
to get too near the fabric on that par 
ticular side, or some such condition 
He might also note whether the dam- 
age occurs on the same side the belt 
that drives the cards is on, or are the 
cards driven from both sides? This 
might cause the trouble as the cards 
and driving belts have to be so ad- 
justed that when the machine is started 
the cards will respond at the same time 
with an even start. In all probability 
the belts that drive the cards get smooth 
and dry and probably covered with lint, 
causing them to slip and thus making 
the cards run in jerks. 

Any of the above causes will pro- 
duce the trouble, as will also careless 
handling in plaiting down the laps after 
they have been passed through the nap- 
ping machine. The enquirer states that 
the amount of seconds for the year 
round only averages 5 per cent. This 
is quite good. From the explanation, 
we believe the trouble is due to the 
napping machine and if the damages 
are all on one side it is evident that th 
either out of level or the 
side than on the 


machine is 
cards are lower on one 


other. This is due mostly to the set 
ting of the cards; the napper may get 
them set right one time and another 
time they will be set too fine and ther 


the trouble begins 


Table of Weights for Roving 
Technical Editor: 

I doubt if the reply to question No. 
3,092, in the Dec. 8 issue of the JouRNAL, 
is what the correspondent requires. He 
asks for a table of weights for 50 yards 
of roving from % of a run to 7% 
runs. It seems to me this enquiry refers 
to the weight of roving at any given 
process without any reference to drafts. 
One run is 100 yards which weigh 437.5 
grains; therefore a length of 50 yards 
will weigh 

437.5 (grains) X 50 

100 
at any process. To reverse the formula, 
if 50 yards of the roving weighs 218% 
grains the run is one. 
SAM 


== 218% grains 


W AKEFIELD 


Caustic Soda in Mercerizing 
Technical Editor: 

I am interested in 
am about to start a mercerizing plant. I 
have a work entitled ‘“‘ Mercerization,” in 
two volumes, but fail to find the ratio of 
soda used per pound of yarn mer- 

Can you supply this information? 

(3123). 


Assuming that the strength of the 
caustic soda used by this enquirer is 
64° Tw. (or 1.32 specific gravity, rep- 
resenting a strength of 28.83 per cent 
dry caustic), each one hundred pounds 
of dry cotton yarn immersed in it will 
remove very close to 12% gallons of 
the caustic liquor. This amount of 
liquor corresponds to 39.6 pounds of 
caustic soda, which should be replen- 
ished so as to restore the mercerizing 
bath to its original volume and strength. 
If another density is employed than 64° 
Tw., reference to a standard caustic 
soda table will give the corresponding 


mercerization as I 


caustic 
cerized. 


may be made, of 





which the inquirer will be advised 


strength for the other gravity. From 
the data above used as an example, the 
amount of caustic soda per 100 pounds 
of cotton is in the ratio of 39.6 of the 
former to 100 of the latter 

Regarding caustic soda tables. There 
are quite a number that have been pub- 
lished in various text books from time 
to time, but upon comparing them, 
slight differences appear, consequently, 
for general mill use, we regard the 
tables published by the Solvay Process 
Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., as being the 
most convenient as well as accurate. No 
doubt a copy of these tables are to be 
obtained from the company upon re- 
quest. 


Stock Sticking to Spinning Rolls 
Editor 
troubled in 


rechnical 

We are our spinning depart- 
some % blood stock (white 
top), which constantly keeps lapping around 


the iron roller 


ment with 


Grease seems to accumulate 
this picks up the 
with it. 
you offer any suggestion to remedy this? 

(3145) 
stock 1 
scouring 


remedied first of all 


on the bottom roller and 


thread and takes it around Can 


that the 


from the 


It is 
coming 
and this should be 


our opinion 


gummy roon 


A spinner suggests putting some ker« 
sene oil on the top rolls which will 
help to loosen the gummy substance 
from the bottom rolls and can be 
cleaned off very easily He recom 
mends applying the oil three or four 
times a day until the rolls are thor 
oughly cleaned, and after that once or 
twice a day 
Pink Stain on Knit Goods 
Technical Editor 

I am enclosing a sample of knit goods 


bleached by us last July These goods left 


our customer's mills a very good white and 


were sent West where the case was opened 
about six months later The sample, as will 
be noted, is stained a deep pink. Can you 
give us any information as to the probable 
cause of this defect? 
(3140) 

n experienced dyer to whom we 
submitted this inquiry replies as fol 
lows: The piece of goods has been 
dyed pink and if the entire garment 
were inspected would no doubt be 
found all the same color, and could not 
have been nt out as bleached goods 
It may be possible that the Western 
customer got goods belonging to some 
one else, or vice versa. I find that even 


the inside of the sample, thread, stitch- 
ing and everything that has been used 
in making it, are all dyed the same 
color. We are making a similar pink 
garment and the shade on the sample 
submitted I consider very good. 


Continuous Process for Making 


Pad 


Technical Editor: 

We have purchased recently a multiple 
needle lock stitch sewing machine to sew a 
special pad made from cotton filling and 
muslin top and bottom covering. There 
are numerous machines of this kind now 
in use for manufacturing similar goods, 
and we would like to know how the machine 
is generally arranged to get maximum pro- 
duction. At present, we are laying up 
about ninety-four feet at a time. By that 
we mean preparing ninety-four feet of pad- 


ding at time for the 
This ope 


it strikes u 


one 


stitching proces 
ration seems to be too and 


that it 


slow 
would be possible to s 


up the multiple needle or gang machine 


nlongside of the garnett or carding machine 


and with ome special contrivance have 
the cloth placed for top and bottom and 
allow the cotton as it comes from the 
garnett, instead of rolling up on a lap, to 
continue on straight ahead between the top 
and bottom cloth and then through the 


stitching machine, getting a continuous 
We would like to know if this idea 


been tried out and what 


process 
has ever the results 
(3147) 
(Can any reader reply to this question 
or advise whether this continuous meth 
od is in use ?—Eprror. ) 


were, 


Logwood Black on Jute Yarn 
Editor 

give us a good formula for dyeing 
(3137) 

The following recipe may serve the 
purpose of this enquirer. For 100 Ibs 
of jute yarn: 

Prepare a dyebath by dissolving 20 
to 25 Ibs. of good quality of extract of 
logwood, or its equivalent of hemolin 
or other refined logwood product. Then 
add 4 Ibs. of blue vitroil, previously 
dissolved in a gallons of boiling 
water. Then add to the dyebath a so- 
lution of 4 Ibs Stir well, and 


Technical 
Kindly 


logwood black on jute yarn 


few 


soda ash. 


allow to cool to about 180 deg. F., when 
the jute yarn is entered. Turn four 
times and after about half an hour 
allow to lie in a heap for a few hour 
or even over night Then wash 
thoroughly 

There are various recipes for 
yarn requiring the use of logwood 
they are all about the same, except th 
the proportions are somewhat diffe 
This comes about from the fact that 
there are several qualities of jute, and 
light variations in the dyeing formul 


are necessary to secure uniform result 
Besides logwood for jute, the dys 
makes frequent use of those terrible 


dyes known as “ jute 

that were nothing else but the 

crudest mixtures of bismark brown 

fuchsine, brilliant green and any other 

dyes that might not at the time hav 
el saleable. 


mixtures of basic 


blacks ” 


Marking Cloth for Dyeing 
Technical Editor 
In our dyeing of rolls of knit cloth in the 


piece we use a small marking tag made o 
on cloth on whi we mark with ir 

delible ink the tyle imber, etc When we 

employ leep hade this marking is, of 

course, not legibl« Is there ar way 

treating this cotton marking cloth to 

it resist the action of the lye iff 

sibly you can iggest 

of marking than the 


all direct cotton ani 


if a method f 
describ l 


colors when day 


It is doubt 
cloth such as is her¢ 
able, since the direct 


in heavy shades will “ cover” any sewe: 

on numbers. There are some direct dyes 
that do not dye or stain wool, and if 
such are used, of course, the number 


could be sewed on with a hard twisted 
yworsted yarn. A trial along this lin 
might be to advantage. 

There is on the market a kind of stiff 
cloth that comes in various forms and 
which permits numbers to be perforated 
through it by means of a numbering ma 
chine. It is much used by garment 
dyers for identifying different items put 
into the dye bath, and is apparently very 
satisfactory. The cloth, in the form of 
small labels, holds its stiffness, and the 
perforated number is at all times quite 
| gible. 
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_Storling Color Co., Inc. 


72 Front Street 


Hs 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sole Selling Agents for Products of the 


PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Primuline SF 

Direct Fast Rose BS 

Direct Fast Rose 2B 

Direct Fast Rose 3B 

Direct Fast Violet 4B 

Direct Fast Yellow 
SB 


Direct Fast Yellow FF 
Direct Fast Scarlet A 
Direct Fast Scarlet B 
Direct Fast Orange AR 
Direct Fast Orange AG 
Brilliant CottonYellowL 


FAST TO ACID 


SULPHUR KHAKI 


No. 85 (fast to light 
and washing) 


NEW METHYLENE 
BLUE COO 
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HUNOQUDOELUTCOA NAAT S 
WE MANUFACTURE 
| Sulphur Khaki, Sulphur Olive 


Drab, Benzi Brown RHB, 


Benzi Fast Yellow A, 
Benzi Sky Blue, Benzi 
Green FFG. 


American-made products equal in every respect to 
pre-war types. Also 


ll i 
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1 TT es 
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Sulphur, Direct, Acid, Top-Chrome, 
Bottom Chrome, Basic, Spirit, 
and Oil Colors 


Southern Office: Danville, Va. 
N. H. BENEFIELD, Manager 


| AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS | 


(Inc.) 


80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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| Special Water Soluble 
NIGROSINE 


For Dyeing Silk the following Shades 


Violet Blue 
Deep Blue 
Jet Black 


Radcliffe Color & Chemical Works 


(INCORPORATED) 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


HULU... 


Phone 3613 


“INIA 


HUNT 


PENETROL 


FOR 


FULLING 
SCOURING 


AND 


BLEACHING 


IMPROVES THE FINISH 
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DUNKER AND PERKINS 


287 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES | 








Foxwell Pneumatic Guider Operat- 
ing with Seutcher 

The use of the Foxwell pneumatic 
guider and feeder, manufactured by the 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Phila- 
delphia, has extended from one machine 
to another since it was first introduced 
to the trade, and a new application has 
now been developed in connection with a 
scutcher machine. The guider operating 
with a scutcher is shown in the accom 
panying illustration. This new use has 
proved to facilitate the handling of 
goods in the finishing department, be 


sides elminating some of the trouble 


a eas 


THE FOXWELL 


commonly met, and the manufacturers 
expect that the new application will find 
a large demand. 

The operation of the Foxwell pneu- 
matic guider on tendering, drying, calen- 
dering, padding and printing machines is 
well known to the trade. Fabric tends 
to travel through finishing machinery 
with a serpentine motion to the right 
and left. With this tendency in a ma- 
chine with a Foxwell guider, the cloth 
instantly touches a sensitive metal up- 
right or “finger” at one side or the 
other. When this finger is moved by the 
pressure of the goods, it opens a valve, 
which revolves a pair of small cylinders. 
As these rollers are set at a slight angle 
to each other, they nip the material be- 
tween them and straighten it sufficiently 
to center it in the machines. 

The whole device is actuated from a 
valve worked by compressed air. If a 
mill has a delivery of compressed air at 
30 pounds pressure there is no necessity 
for an additional air compressor. The 
guider proper for the new application 
differs in no way from the standard 
guider when attached to other machines, 
but it is necessary for the manufacturers 
to know where the device is to be used 
in order that they may furnish stands 
for attaching. 

The H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
call attention to the following advan- 
tages of the Foxwell pneumatic guider 
and feeder operating with scutcher: It 
makes a governor bar unnecessary, thus 
eliminating the rattle and noise caused 
by tank. Its action is so positive that it 
does away with curved selvages which 
are caused by the slow action of the 
governor bars. 

It makes it possible to run the more 





PNEUMATIC GUIDER AND 


narrow goods through a wide mangle be 
cause the goods do not have to control a 
governor It scroll rolls in 
the 


double selvages. It 


assists the 
It helps to avoid 
has a decided ten 
dency to keep the weft straight. Where 
batched from the man- 
gle for back filling, they get a perfectly 
straight batch the guider’s 
striking advantages is that it does away 


opening goods 


goods are water 


One ot 


with many seconds. There is no waste 
of fabric through imperfections in the 
selvage \s material enters a Foxwell 
equipped machine with p ooth 
ness, its finish is naturally improved 


FEEDER OPERATING WITH A SCUTCHER 
Hard usage has demonstrated that there 
is probably nothing that will contribute 
more to the economical operation of 
many machines. 

Recent Textile Patents 

Compers and the like, Stop motion 
for. 1,252,095. Peter J. Dockray, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Cotton or other materials, 
for distributing. 1,251,580. 
Riley, Newton, Mass. 

Fapric. 1,252,018. William S. Nutter, 
Sanford, Me. a 

GarRMENT. 1,252,187. Conrad B. Shane, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Apparatus 
Charles E. 


KNITTING machine. 1,252,152. Frithiof 
Nelson, Rockford, III. 
KNITTING machine. 1,251,586. Robert 


W. Scott, Boston, Mass. 
KNITTING machines, 
detector for. 1,251,459. 

ton, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Loom warp stop motion. 
Jonas Northrop, Hopedale, Mass. 
Loom weft feeler. 1,251,687. 
A. Woen, Whitinsville, Mass. 
MEASURING textile fabric and comput- 
ing the price thereof, Machine for. 
1,252,258. John C. Gebhart, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
SHUTTLE. 1,252,293. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Suutt_e check. 1,251,744. John W. 
Bounds, Kannapolis, N. C. 


Defective yarn 
Frank Apple- 
1,252,292. 


JL,4 


Henry 


Jonas Northrop, 


SPINDLE lubricator. 1,252,191. Oscar 
H. Stair, Flatonia, Tex. 

SPINNING machine cleaner. 1,252,180. 
Gus F. Roberts, Fries, Va. 

WoveN carrier. 1,251,891. Victor H. 


Jennings, Worcester, Mass. 


New Publications 





PIPE AND THE PusLic WELFARE, by R. C 
McWane, 165 pages, 5 by 8; the Stir 
ling Press, New York 


Every user of pipe should read this 
interesting book, particularly men who 
are responsible for installations that are 


to be used not only for the present but 
for future generations. The data is pre 
sented in such a manner that it may 


serve to point the way to the selection of 
that material which will be most durable 
and The book is divided 
into four chapters as follows: Chapter 
1. Historical; showing early pipe in 
stallations and focusing attention on the 
importance of the pipe question. Chap- 
ter 2. Materials and Methods of Mak- 
ing Metal Pipe; with discussion of ma 
terials and manufacturing 
Chapter 3. Some Technical and Histor- 
ical Data on Metal Pipe Deterioration ; 
including the effect of rust, loss by cor- 
electroly sis, relative value of 
coating and depreciation data. Chapter 
+ is devoted to wood pipe. The book 
information which enables the 
reader to decide what kind of pipe will 
give the best service for the particular 
requirement. 


economical. 


processes. 


rosi yn, 


gives 


EVERYMAN’S CHEMISTRY, by Ellwood 


Hendrick; 362 pages, 5%. x 8%; Har 
per & Bros., New York Price, $2. 
This book has been written for the 


man who has not studied chemistry, but 
who wishes to know something about it 
It is one volume of the publishers’ 
“Modern Science Series,” which pre 
sents the most authoritative information 
on scientific subjects for the lay reader. 
As the textile industries are chemical as 
well as mechanical, the volume will in 
terest a great many men engaged in tex- 
tile manufacturing. The book is divided 
into three parts, the first part giving ele- 
mentary and general information; the 
second part dealing with inorganic chem- 
istry, and the third part treating of or- 
ganic chemistry. 






Business News 
To Build Warpers 

The Roberts Engineering Co., Frank- 
ford, Philadelphia, Pa., has disposed of 
its entire warping machinery depart- 
ment to the Schwerdtle Machine Co., 
2009-11 Kinsey street, Frankford, Phil- 
adelphia. The Roberts Co. had suc- 
ceeded the Globe Machine & Foundry 
Co. in the manufacture of the well- 
known Denn warping machinery. How- 
ever, business along other lines devel- 
oped so that it was necessary to dis- 
pose of this warping machinery depart- 
ment. H. G. Schwerdtle, president of 
the Schwerdtle Machine Co., has had 
a wide experience in building special 
machinery. He was superintendent of 
construction for the U. S. Playing Card 
Co., Cincinnati, for seven years, and for 
six years was superintendent of Stokes 
& Smith, Philadelphia, manufacturing 
paper box machinery. He also has as- 
sociated with him Walter G. Denn, for- 
merly secretary and general manager of 
the Globe Machine & Foundry Co., and 
who patented the Spindle Driven Ball 
Warper. Mr. Denn will have this 
branch of the business under his per- 
sonal supervision. 


Meeting of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Engineers 

The American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers held its twen- 
ty-fourth annual meeting Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week 
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at the Engineering Societies Building 
29 West Thirty ninth str et, New York 
J}. Irvine Lyle, of the Carrier Eng 
ing Corporation, is president of this a 
sociation W. H. Carrier, of th ar 
company, delivered an idress oO! 
Cuesday on “The Temperature of 
Evaporation.” 
Contracts for Win. Firth 

William Firth, Boston, inufactut 

f dusting and cleaning apparatus, ha 

cently secu 1 contracts ft « 

ents s Dustless Card Strippi 

1 Cleaning System from Central Sta 
ti from the following mills: Passaic 
Cotton Mills, Rotch Mills Dept., New 
Bedt rd (repeat order); Holm« . ie 
nold and Wamsutta Mills, New Bed 
ford; Granite Mills, Fall River; Ever 
‘ Pacific Mills, Lawrence \moskeag 
Mig. ( Manchester, N. H Saxony 
Worste Mills, Newton, Mass.; Lanett 
Ce n Mills, West Point, Ga Lang 
dale Mills, Langdale Ala Meritas 
Mills, Columbus, Ga 


Chlorinating Wool 


(Continued from p 


We 
age 


If the goods have been worked fairly 








close set in the frame, so that they are 
already near their maximum density and 
firmness, the treatment for non-shrink 
ing may be performed after the scour 
ing operation without any fulling at all 
On the other hand, if it is required that 
the material should be submitted to full 
ing with the object of increasing its 


consistency, then the  non-shrinking 
treatment may be carried out 
wards to ensure that the 
retain the dimensions to 
been fulled. Yet there is something to 
be said in milling the 
after the non-shrinking treatment, since 
this course will afford the best test that 
the operation has been successfully ac 
complished 


alter- 
garment will 
which it has 


favor of 


goods 


For the chlorination of the wool a 
solution of bleaching powder acidified 
with hyprochloric or sulphuric acid is 


used. The function of the acid is to act 
on the hypochloric and free the clorine 
to act on the wool. The treatment takes 
various forms, either the one-bath, two- 
bath, or the three-bath method, but in 
recent times the first 
been most generally 
is regarded as being 
tion and calls for le 
the goods. It however, 
that to attain the maximum result from 
the treatment with chlorine, the three- 
bath method would be the most efficient 
For the first bath the goods are im 
mersed in a solution of suitable strength 
of sulphuric acid, about 4 Ib. of acid 
in 100 gallons of water, and left there 
so long as will admit of complete im- 
pregnation. The are next en 
tered into a solution of bleaching pow- 
der, 8 to 10 Ib. in 100 gallons of water, 
when the acid retained in the fibre at 
once acts on the hypochlorite and libe 
rates the chlorine. The latter acts on 
the fibre in a way that reduces or over 
comes altogether its capacity for felting 

In the second bath, it may happen 
that the acid has become used up, and 
in that event, to make the bath active 
again and enable the process to con- 
tinue some time longer, the goods may 
be returned to the first acid bath, when 
the hypochlorite will be induced to yield 
up a further proportion of its chforine. 
The two-bath method is also applied in 
many instances, but most favor is now 
accorded the one-bath process. Ob- 
viously the treatment with chlorine by 
either of these methods has to be con- 
ducted with great care or the quality 
of the material will be seriously af- 
fected, as is borne out by the number 
of garments which are returned with 
holes in them.—(The Textile Mercury) 


named method has 
employed since it 
more direct in ac 
s manipulation of 


would seem, 


goods 
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“"IMPE RI AL EXTR ACTS™: foe gy eae 


Are of Guaranteed Strength, Purity - 
and Uniformity. United States Color 
and Chemical Co. 


FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY We Offer: 
Office and Laboratories 


(Extracts and Crystals) 
LOGWOOD HEMATINE 

13-15 Custom House Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


a 


IN 
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HYPERNIC FUSTIC 
Imperial Dyewood Company, Inc. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


John H. Heald & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


eatuaanl 


Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


SELLING AGENTS 


New England and 
Canada for American 
Aniline Products, Inc. 
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FAcToRIES { Passaic, New Jersey 


hn H. Heald & Co Harrison, New Jersey 
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_DRAKE&CO. | 


EUGENE L. E. DRAKE 
SR TE IE ROA A TTT, 


Manufacturer's Sales Agents 


Dyestuffs *» Chemicals 


Dyestuffs has been 
our business for over 
25 years. We can 
handle your interests 
intelligently and to 
your satisfaction. 


Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric. 


t i given by practical men to specialties for 
Sika edad Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


Quote and submit samples of Dye- 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


stuffs you have for sale or exchange 
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TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 


NATRONA LLL TULL nc 
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QUOTATIONS Soda Ash, 58%,light, 100 lb. 2.90 2 95 
Bicarbonate, 100 li 2 2! -2 

Caustic, 76%. 100 lbs.....6 — 7 00 

Prices quoted below were corrected this Sal. 100 lb. . a 1 i 08 _ 1 20 


week on the New York market, and we 
belleve them to be accurate, though largely 
nominal. 








NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 


Archil extract conc. — — 30 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS Camwood, ground... 18 — 20 
AOURSER di saeve c's ee Cutch ......... ! 2 
Alumina-Sulphate com..... 1% — 2% Fustic: Solid ; 
Alum-ammonia, lump..... 4 - 5 Liquid . > 

Ground ...... 44 % Gambier (in store) . 21 — 21% 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, arene 16% — 16% (To arrive) rat ta 
Antimony( oxide ........ 16— 17 No. 2 cube (to arrive). _ — 

Salts, patent, 65%........ 60 _ — No. 1 cube (to arrive) es ees 
MO. Ciiwi chs c0tiedes oe ae Hematine paste ‘ ‘ 
Arsenic—white ............ 15% — 16% Crystals ....... ~~ e 

WM Goto on bev citks os ; 6 — 70 Hypernic chipped oan — 
Barium chloride, ton ...65 00 —90 00 Indigo—Bengal 250 — 2 75 
Bleaching powder, Domestic 1 Guatemala -2 26 — 2 50 
Blue Vitriol ata éxika ws 9% — 10 Madras ..... ao <— ioe 

Do., in carload lots..... 9 — 9% Kurpah 27 
Chrome—Acetate, 20 deg.. 9 — 11 Indigo extract 26 30 
Copperas ..... Sune eae 1 — 1% Logwood chips 2% — 3% 
Epsom salt, 100 lb......... 337 — 3 50 Extract .. teneeee is — 18% 
Formaldehyde, 40% ....... 19% — 20 Crystals . 24 25 
Glauber Salts, 100 lbs...... 1 00 — 1 25 Nutgalls, blue Aleppo... _ _ _ 
slycerine (c. P.) bbis., Sa ee 30 ~ 32 

COUR, CETTE <i 500k overs 68 — 69 Quercitron, per ton 32 00 35 00 
Cans .. 69 70 Extract 6% — 8 
Distilled, yellow, crude.. — — 67 Sumac, basis 28% cosses == oO 69 
Light, yellow, crude...... —_ — 61 Extract a 10 

—_— 2 — 

“Tae ee i = - DYBSTUFF INTERMEDIATES 

COM weeeeeeeeecnereeeees | ae 2% Alpha Naphthylamine..... 60 — 65 
Lead—brown sugar......... 15 — 16 S| SB ee 26 ann 27 

White sugar (crystals)... 16% — 17 SS Gir atte Sitein iad oa, sex. ae 
Magnesium chloride ....... -_ _- — Beta Naphthol, sublimed. 5 — 75 
E otash—Bichromate weeds 44 —_ 46 Dimethylaniline ........... 65 —_— 70 

Chlorate crystals ........ = Metaphenylene Diamine....1 90 — 2 00 

Permanganate .......... 420 — 4 36 Paranitraniline ............ 110 —1 15 

a my POG svccccesecs 2 90 — 3 26 

GUOW cccsccescccccces 1 27 — 1 30 : { y 
SEN GEO: wocnccceccecss 11% — 18% ero SED Sab AamenNeTD 

Bichromate ........ ._-— _ 18 Barytes domestic, prime 

Bisulphite, 32 dega, 1 _-_—_ — . = aaron 30 00 —35 00 

40 degrees, 10 lbs...... — _ _ China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 —20 00 
_,Powdered Ceersercedoes 6 — 6% Chrome Yellow........... — _ om 

a MIOUGSS ccceccccses cise — 25 Fuller’s Earth, powd., 100 
WOCMAONES ccccccvesccsecces 300ml 32 ME E600 6eeeeeoescnssess 1 00 — 1 60 

Hyposulphite, in bbls..... 27 — 2 36 RE wtcatdwensaedeues ¢ — 3 

Nitrate, tech., 100 Ibs. _- _ — EN ct wkeson seus seeseee 3000 —35 00 

_ Refined, Ib. eee 6&4~.—- — Ultramarine Blue ........ 20 — 60 
SEE £69604 «esanebdese és 40 _ 43 White Lead (basic sulphate) 9% — 16 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4% — 6 Zine oxide, Amer. process. 10% — 10% 
PEUGMACO cc cccccesececes 35 _ 36 
Sulphide, 30% crystals.... 3 -- 4% OILS AND SOAPS 

Tartar emetic, tech. pow- 

DUO kcceasascacecesec 61 a 61% Lard oil, prime burning, gal.2 00 — 2 06 
D»., tech. crystals...... 60 a 62 Extra No. 1, gal......... 1 46 — 1 60 
OS PPT ee eee 67 — 69% BGs 2, DORs vcccecevccsess 1 38 — 1 40 
Cream of tartar—Crystals 654 a 58 Olive oil, denatured, gal....2 35 — 2 40 
PONG scetincksdeccas 58 — 69 Olive oll, Foots, gal...... , ai — 39 

Tin—Muriate, 54 deg...... — — 28 Red oll, saponified, Ib...... 14% — 15 

BO UI bese vectecicces os oe 20% Soap, green olive, imp.... —~ oo - 
CONE ee csecsccicevess 50 — 63 Domestic olive ......... o os . 
Bichlori@fe, 6@ deg........ 23% — 24% Cee” 6sccebsceeecs 4 os — _ 
Cee BE nics bee's -— — 86 Soluble oil, 50% castor, Ib.. 12 — 14 

Zine chloride ........ ous 104% — 11% 

SONG GED. - cas cnenciccai -. 16% — 17% ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 
ACIDS Albumen, Blood ... ‘ees ea — _ 

See bebesidevecdevec 1 90 — 110 

Acetic, 28%, bbls........ ‘ 5% — 6 CRBGIM sccscccccscrencpeces 22 —_— 30 

COOPER, GPOTAIB. occ cccecccce —- _- 76 Dextrine—Potato (Domestic) — -— 14% 

Formic, 76% .......... a — 36 Do., corn, carload lots, 

A, PE 6 ea 0X 6.4 000,0006-0 5% — 6% NY bd Sor av bem eeteeees — 1 

Muriatic, 18 @ 22 deg...... 1% — 2% DOig DORM ccccseveseccecs _ — 6 88 

Nitric, according to strength 8% — 9% Do., spec. dark canary, 

ORE: GS. tecacesasoanes 5 _ 46 WE Sb cdc eceerccooeces — — 6 90 

PE oc ccccccceuces _ —_ De., DBR wcccceccceces -- — 7 03 
Sulphuric, 66 degs _- 2q Glue, Fish, per gai........ 100 —1 80 
Tames, Te B Pecccccccccec — 140 Gum, Arabic, amber sorts.. 34 a 35 

Technical .....ccsecseees — 170 Gum, Br., carload lots bags — — 7 66 

Tartaric, crystals — 19% DO., WBEB. snccccccccccces — — 7 64 

POWGROE ceccccccccccecs — 2% Sago flour, spot .........-. 4%— 5 
Starch, corn, pearl, eewed 

4LEALIES EMO cakenpashaxcces 30 — 6 48 

Ammonia aqua, 26 deg..... 17 — 12% Do., bbis., carload lots. _— — 6 68 

Borax, refined crystals and Pe)! (hitcuekewee snes @% 12% — 13 

powdered, bbis......... 8% — 9 err ot eee s— 10 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%.. 55 — 60 WORE cccccccccccccccees '— 6 

CREME, TORR <ccvcucicens 65 —_ 80 SO EE can ccdoncenes — —_ _— 





COLOR MARKET STRONG 


Shut-Down Order Influence for Strength 
in Prices—Fair Inquiry 

Early indications of the Fuel Admin- 
istrator’s ruling, ordering a general 
shut-down of industry, is that it is an 
important factor for influencing strength 
in prices. With production necessarily 
curtailed, second-hands who have been 
giving active competition to producers 
are less eager to make a market through 
the medium of shaded values. All 
through the market there is evidence of 

dwindling of spot stocks, and a ten- 
dency to hold for stronger prices on re- 
maining holdings. Inquiry has been of 
fair size, and most dealers report a good 


business in proportion to their holdings. 


The effect of the fuel order is most 
ipparent in the chemical branch of the 


market, and has gone far toward elimi- 
nating speculative sales that have char- 


icterized trading for the past few weeks. 


Spot stocks appear reduced to a mini 
mum, and the speculative element is less 
active in its push for business. Im- 
provement is evident in bleaching 
powder, soda ash, caustic soda and 
chlorate of potash. Prices on these are 
held more firmly than they have been 
and show a decided upward tendency 
Shipping is prominent in the strength- 
ening of the market, for it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to get stock into 
the city, and dealers are less willing to 
dispose of current holdings unless full 
market values are obtained, 

Dye bases are now particularly strong, 
and no weak spots are discernible. 
Spot stocks of gambier are growing ex- 
tremely scarce, and prices are particu- 
larly firm. According to quality prices 
vary from 21 to 23c. for the common 
quality, with sellers asking figures based 
on their individual positions. Cubes, to 
arrive, vary from 21 to 3lc., according 
to origin; Java cubes are quoted at 21 
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CHAS. MORNINGSTAR & CO., Inc. 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, N 
REPRESENTED IN } 


ALDEN SPEARE? S SONS CO., BOSTON 


STARCH DEXTRINE 


EVERY GRADE FOR EVERY SHADE 
EVERY MILL EVERY BASE 
SPOT OR FUTURE 


EGG—ALBU MEN—BLOOD 


Sp oAROTT OT AY TELA ee 


ATU TR TITY 


GLUCOSE 
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PENETROL for Bleaching 
PARATINE for Sulphur Black 


Information and samples sent on request 
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ANDREYKOVICZ & DUNK, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANILINE COLORS 
AND 


DYESTUFFS 


B. BERNARD 


105 Chambers Street, New York 


Telephone Call: Worth 458-735 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 

> 451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK,N. Y. = 

| Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 

4 PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 

a IETF ETT ETT PETE TTT ns 
ALAA ASP UELALUEd LULL LALLA LDA LLL Ld HA ALCL ALARSUASYASULAMMMAD ASSAD AMSAT SAAN HH 4 
_ FRANCO AMERICAN DYE WORKS | 
P. O. Box 806 sadist ie Cedarhurst, L. ian 
ANILINE COLORS & DYESTUFFS STRENGTH and UNIFORM 
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GEISENHEIMER & COMPANY 
134 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 
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BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


3 Aniline Oil, Aniline Colors, Natural Indigo, Zinc Dust, Indigo Extract, 
: Oxide of Zinc, Archil, Dyestuffs, Chemicals 
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ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


* 
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FOR 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 

Office and Works - - - - Jersey City, N. J. 
al AL GALALAAALAN AANRANT ETT UY EDBUUTYOAET PET LSUTT Aa TT OTTUEMA ATA TTEASTTT ULL E1 2TED PERT E TALES CERES EO AT. 

UU AANOOQNND RAND UAMAU OLED UMAMA CASALE I AS MTP NY Vo ASA AUC dT 
_ STEIN, HALL & CO. . 
' — Starch, Dextrine, | 
3 STEIN, HIRSH & CO. E 
E 16 Broadway New York Gum, Tapioca, Sago = 
5 Philadelphia Providence 7 ‘Boston 
An = cael 
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ANILINE EXTRACTS 
COLORS E. M. TH AYER & C0. CHEMICALS 


g 36 Purchase St. and 375-377 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. § 
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WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 
DYESTUFFS—COLORS—CHEMICALS 
TARTARLINE (tartar substitute, chrome assistant) 


LOGWOOD—FUSTIC—HEMATINE—SPECK DYE, ETC. 
4 CEDAR STREET - - - NEW YORK 
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ZOBEL COLOR WORKS, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, DYE STUFFS, ETC. 
38 Water Street, New York Factory, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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United Chemical Products 
Corporation 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 
ACID COLORS SUMAC EXTRACT 
DIRECT COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
BASIC COLORS  GAMBIER-FUSTIC 


CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI 
CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 
Fast to Light, Fulling and Milling 
Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, 
etc., for Weighting, Softening, Fin- 
ishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 
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BOSSON & LANE. 


—MANUFACTURERS—— 


TUTTULENDSTATTNAT ENTE 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products | 


= ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 


F Sizing and Finishing Compounds for all Textiles 
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BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLO SOFFENE 
PARA SOAP OIL 
VICTOROIL 


TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 


OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 


MONOLINE SOAP 


B & L Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 
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Estate of GEORGE S. COYNE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OrricE—108 WatnuT STREET 


WAREHOUSES 
110-112 WALNuT STREET, 214-216 N. DELAWARE AVENUE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL CHEMICALS 
USED IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 


Specializing in 
Caustic Soda (76%) 
Soda Ash (58% Dense and Light) 
Bleaching Powder 
ALL VARIETIES OF STARCHES 
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| DIASTAFOR | Ba 


ULLAL SALT TTE 


The Oldest 


and Best PRODUCT 


for Sizing, Finishing, Stripping and the 
Making of Pastes. 
Manufactured and sold in the United 


States and Canada only by 
THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1182 Broadway 


Factory and Laboratory, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE H. R. ACKERMAN CO., | 


ACID BLACK 
ACID BLACK 
ACID BLACK 
DIRECT BLACK 
GLORIA BLACK 
BASIC BLACK G 
HALF SILK BLACK CR 
HALF WOOL BLACK CG 


4BX 
PX 
PXS 
V 

B 
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Office and Laboratories 
| 65 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY | 
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IF IT IS 
DYESTUFFS, INTERMEDIATES 
OR CHEMICALS 


ask for our quotations 


LARGE STOCK in 
German and American Dyestuffs 


DELTA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
258 Broadway 


New York 


HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO., Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 
DYESTUFFS, ETC. 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


We manufacture 
Dyestuffs for Cot- 
ton and Wool that 
Meet United States 
Government Re- 
quirements, Army 
and Navy. 


OFFICES 
90 William Strect, NEW YORK CITY 
151 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA 
114 State Street, BOSTON 


WORKS: 
Woodside, L. I. 
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TRADE MARK 


EACO 


REGISTERED 














PRESCRIBES 
BACO 
SULPHUR KHAKI 
BACO 


secs vesee 


DIRECT KHAKI F 
AND OTHER SHADES 


NOW USED BY SOME 
OF THE MOST 
PROMINENT MILLS 


Send for Sample Card 









































BAGCHMEIER & CO., Inc. 
1438 W. 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
438 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


261 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons: 


FOR BLEACHING 

Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving 
of time and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 

More level dyeings are obtained 
with economy of dyestuffs. Thor- 
ough degumming of previously 
dyed and finished goods are easily 
and cheaply performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 

Has increased affinity of the cloth 
for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept 
clearer and lasts longer, 

FOR PRINTING 

It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
less expensive, and is devoid of 
color and easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 

Thin fluid mixings are produced 
which penetrate the cloth better, 
giving superior results in the han- 
dle and feel of the cloth, and 
economy in the use of starch and 
dextrine. 


Further information gladly gwen. 
Write 






















Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TT 
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Duxbury’s 


English Calender Roll Papers 
For Embossing and Other Calenders 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co. 


= Sole Agents for Amerca 
55-57 Franklin Street, - New York 
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The Berry Wheel 


\8 (he most effective agent on 
‘he market for drying and for 
eliminating stéam and other 
purities from the air. 


A. HUN BERRY FAN CO. 2°¥;Eiest ie. 


“a 








to 23c., and Sing: apore at 30 to 3le. In 
logwood there is an increasing scarcity 
ot spot wood, and shipments for future 
delivery range from $36 to $40 per ton, 
though buyers’ ideas of values are 
around $35 to $36. Extract is quoted on 
a nominal basis of 19 to 26c per pound, 
according to quality. In some instances 
importers of sumac are asking as high 
as $100 per ton, for stocks of Sicilian 
description, and it is difficult to obtain 
any of this description at less than $98 
per ton. 

The strength characterizing the other 
branches of the market is fully reflected 
in coal tar intermediates. Inquiry is of 
somewhat generous proportions, but 
trading is limited by the stringent spot 
supplies. The latter has been further 
increased by the fuel order, and until 
the coal situation is relieved there is 
every probability of a continued strin- 
gency in supplies of intermediates. 





Dye and Chemical Notes 


The first meeting of creditors of the 
bankrupt Butler Chemical Co., Bloom- 
ingdale, N. J., will be held Jan. 30, at 
10 o’clock in the morning, in the office 
of Referee Frank Van Cleve, 152 Mar- 
ket street, Paterson, N. J. 

The Bergoli Products Co., New York, 
has been incorporated to engage in the 
manufacture of chemicals and allied 
products. The capital is $10,000. In- 
corporators: J. M. Barry, A. C. Thiel 
and J. L. Fox, New York. 

The White Tar Co. of New Jersey, 
Inc., Kearny, N. J., manufacturer of 
chemicals, etc., has filed notice of an 
increase in its capitalization from $50,- 
000 to $100,000 to provide for expansion. 

The American Synthetic Color Co., 
Stamford, Conn., is planning for the 
construction of an addition to its plant 


to cost $30,000. 


The Industrial Alcohol Co., Curtis 
Bay, Md., has awarded a contract for 
the construction of three new two-story 


additions to its plant to cost about $100,- 
000. 


According to advices via London, a 
further large increase is being made in 
the capital of the large German dye 
companies. Through the combining of 
the principal companies of that country 
in 1916, the capital was raised to £12,- 
000,000, and it now appears that this is 
to be further advanced to approximately 
£20,000,000. 

The Solvay Process Co., of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has filed with the Secretary of 
State at Albany notice of an increase in 
the capital stock of the company from 


$18,000,000 to $36,000,000. 


National Dye Works, Burlington, 
N. C., heretofore detailed, will begin 
operations this week and the daily 
capacity will be about 35,000 dozen pairs 
of hose which will be dyed and finished 
for the Sellars, the May and the Daisy 
hosiery manufactories. 

Dyes developed at the chemical lab- 
oratory of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, Troy, N. Y., are now being 
used by some of the big clothing con- 
cerns of the country. Since the Ger- 
man supplies of dyestuffs were cut off 
the chemists at the R. P. I. laboratory 
have been experimenting with different 
colors, and, it is said, have turned out 
many dyes, which, upon being tested, 
have proven the equal, if not the su- 
perior, of any dyestuffs imported from 
Germany before the war. 


Charter has been granted to the 
Barnes Chemical Works, Inc., to manu- 
facture chemicals, Paterson, N. J. The 
capital of the company is $250,000, and 
the incorporators are John W. Laffey, 
Harriet J. Laffey and Lillian E. Laffey. 

In order to secure greater facilities 


IMLAY LULL TU 
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Quality Products for Prompt Delivery 


HE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 


DYE. CHEMICAL AND COLOR/SALES DEPTI 
SAMPLES AND PRICES 


ON REQUEST 
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Dyes 
Intermediates 
Dry and Pulp Colors 


Fancy Lake Colors 
Chemicals 


Manufactured by 





NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING CO. 
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Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bidg., 5 Colt Street 
New York Salesroom, 102 Madison Ave. 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every descrip- 
tion for every class of textile manu- 
facture. 

Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated especially to meet 
the requirements of the hosiery and 
knitting trade. 

Piece Dyeing and Finishing—All silk 
and silk mixed goods. 

Printing—Surface and warp printing. 

WORKS: 


Paterson,N.J. Dundee Lake, N. J. 
Allentown, Pa. Williamsport, Pa. 


NEW YORK 
iCHICAGO 
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Methylene Blue 


Induline 


A AEN LERADAAYSRNAN AYLI YLT TALLY AND APU ALAN 


Methyl Violet at 
Sol. Prussian Blue 
Insoluble Prussian Blue 
Chinese Blue Methylene Green 


For samples and prices, write to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81 FULTON ST. - - - NEW YORK 
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WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


MALACHITE GREEN 
SULPHUR BLACK 
AURAMINE 


Samples and prices gladly supplied upon request 


Williamsburg Chemical Co., Ine. 
230 Morgan Avenue Brooklyn, New York 


BRANCH OFFICES—NEW YORK, N. Y. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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MILL SUPPLIES 
' Caustic Potash Caustic Soda 


Soda Ash Bichromate of Soda 
Chloride of Lime 


SPOT AND ON CONTRACT 
FREDERICK H. CONE & CO., Inc. 176 Front St., New York 
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INNIS SPEIDEN @ CO. 


46 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Finishing Materials 


BRANCHES: 
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TUNNEL CATT 


BOSTON, 84 High Street CHICAGO,201W. Kinzie Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front Street 
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ACAPELLA a 


| SOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
CHINESE BLUE 


We are manufacturers of all of the above either in dry or pulp form 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO. (:::;) 83-91 Park Place, New York 
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DYESTUFFS FOR OLIVE DRAB ARMY CLOT 


COTTON OR WOOL 


Made in America 


CONSOLIDATED COLOR & CHEMICAL CO 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Meets Government Requirements for U. S. A. 


H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 
122 Hudson St., New York City 
SELLING AGENTS 
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PAULSEN 


_ FRED WETZEL & CO. 


INC. 
NEW YORK CITY 
13-21 Park Row 


DOMESTIC COLORS 
Malachite Green & Fuchsine 


CLIFTON, N. J. 


Crystals Safranin« 


IMPORTED COLORS 


Patent Blue Wool Green S Chrysophenin«e 


VAT & ALIZARINE COLORS 
In Preparation 


Information and Samples on Request 
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Established 1885 Incorporated 1906 


|H.S. VILA COLOR CO. 


243 S. Second Street Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
IMPORTERS OF 


Anilines, Alizarines, Chrome, Sulphur and Vat Colors | ) 


Chrome = Sulphur Khaki Extracts of Logwood, oughadll ‘ 
and Direct Kha and Hematine 
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SODIUM PEROXIDE, COPPER 
SULPHATE, RESORCIN, 


PERMANGANATE 
POTASH 


— CAUSTIC SODA 
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BLEACH 
WARREN PRODUCTS CO. - 

138 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK CITY ; 
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SODA ASH, CAUSTIC SODA, BLEACHING POWDER 
We not only specialize in these articles but carry the largest stock in 
Philadelphia and can make prompt shipment or delivery. Place your 
contracts for 1917 with us and be assu of your supplies 

ELLIS JACKSON & COMPANY 
18 North Front Street PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Ss 
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JACQUES WOLF & CO., Passaic, N. J. 
Sizings and Finishing Products for Cotton, Wool and Silk 
All Sulphonated Pre scge= Olls 
MONOPOLE OIL.. U. 8S. Paten 861397 Serial No. 367303 

ew York Gaice, 100. William Street 


Western Representative, United Indigo ical Co., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie &t., 
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to accommodate the requirements of 
their growing trade, the Calco Chemical 
Co.. Philadelphia, has leased a ware- 
se at 309 Cherry street, in that city. 
e they will carry their stocks of ani- 
dyes, intermediates and coal tar 
jucts. The offices of the company 
e also been extended in order to af- 
i more adequate space for their staff, 
is well as increased laboratory facilities. 
x C. Fergusson, Jr., is in charge of 
Philadelphia office, assisted by H. A. 
hols and Louis O. Meinhardt. 
\merican Aniline Products, Inc., have 
ntly established a southern office at 
nville, Va., and are planning to install 
up-to-date laboratory for the benefit 
the southern trade. This to be in 
rge of a competent chemist. They 
e also added to their southern sales 
rce P. T. Bragg. The new office and 
ywratory at Danville will be ready 
r business early in January, and will 
located in the Arcade Building in 
hat city. This concern is a large man- 
acturer and is fast developing the 
ewer colors, its line now consists of 
ractically every color known to the 
lor trade before the war, and equal 
the pre-war strength. N. H. Bene- 
field, southern sales manager, spoke very 
ptimistically while at the Greenville Ex 
osition as to the outlook for business 
uring 1918. 
[The Barnes Chemical Co., Paterson, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a cap- 
tal of $25,000, by J. W., H. J. and L. E 
iffey. 
[The control of the firm of Jacques, 
lf & Co., Passaic, N. J., has been 
iken over by Dr. Alfred Pfister, who 
s been chief chemist and general man- 
r of the concern. The officers of the 
mpany now are: Dr. Pfister, president 
d treasurer; Andrew Martin, vice 
esident; S. E. Tylee, secretary 
Statistics compiled by the National 
ty Bank, New York, for the ten months 
1917, ended with October, give im- 
ports of chemicals, drugs, dyes and col- 
into this country valued at $107,- 
200,000, as compared with $123,400,000 
for the same period of 1916. Similar ex- 
rts from this country for the same 
periods of 1917 and 1916 were respec- 
tively $95,300,000 and $112,200,000. 
The Ketol Co., Inc., chemicals, New- 
irk, N. J., has been incorporated with a 
ipital of $50,000, by C. S. Coe, East 
Orange; John H. Yocum, Newark; S. 
M. Defarge, South Orange 
To aid in forming an American 
branch of the French Societe de Chimie 
Industrielle, Dr. Jerome Alexander, 
hairman of the New York section of 
the Society of Chemical Industry, has 
ippointed the following committee: Dr. 
\lexander, Leo H. Baekeland, Raymond 
F. Bacon, Wilder D. Bancroft, Charles 
Baskerville, Albert Blum, Henri Blum, 
Marston T. Bogert, M. Ceresole, Ar- 
thur M. Comey, Charles A. Doremus, 
John V. N. Dorr, William M. Gros- 
nor, Frank Hemingway, Elwood Hen- 
lrick, Charles Herty, J. B. F. Herres- 
hoff, George F. Kunz, Parker C. Mcll- 
hiney, William H. Nichols, R. E. Orfila, 
Charles L. Parsons, Charles L. Reese, 
\llan Rogers, Samuel P. Sadtler, Maxi- 
lian Toch, Gustave W. Thompson, G. 
Valabrique, E. P. V. Verge, Henri 
eaux and Christian B. Zabriskie. 
1e staff of Bachmeier & Co., dye- 
s, New York, recently tendered a 
ier at the Hotel Navarre, to Presi- 
t John H. Bachmeier, of the com- 


my 
ff 


Govt. Chemical Plant 


{ECHANICSVILLE, N. Y. A _ chemical 
nt, to cost $100,000, will, it is re- 
ted, be constructed by the United 
tes Government, in connection with 
paper manufacturing plant of the 
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West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co.,, 
north of Mechanicsville, N. Y., for the 
manufacture of a certain chemical nec- 
essary in the coating of airplane wings. 
The chemical is to be obtained as a by- 
product from the digestion of wood 
fiber in paper manufacturing. A bill was 
last week introduced in the State Sen- 
ate at Albany, conveying a plot of land 
in the bed of the abandoned Champlain 
Canal which intersects the plot which 
will be conveyed by the paper company 
to the Government as a site for the 
plant. The bill would be rushed through 
the legislature as an “urgent war 
measure” at the request of Major Gen. 
George D. Squier, chief signal officer of 
the United States, and it is expected 
that the plant will be in operation within 
a short time. 


CAPTURE GERMAN DYES? 


Secret Recipes Reported Brought to Eng- 
land by Textile Men 

A news item in the Daily Mail, of 
London, Eng., states that a group of 
men in the British textile industry have 
captured 257 of Germany’s secret dye 
recipes, and have brought them to Eng- 
land. The men who captured these re- 
cipes are not to form a monopoly for 
their use or to sell them to capitalists, 
but have offered them to the British 
use in already estab- 








government for 
lished dye works 

Two London textile merchants, John 
Leyland and Richard Baldry, are large- 
ly responsible for the capture of these 
dyes. Two years ago they heard of a 
chemist in Switzerland who possessed 
the recipes for the Badische aniline dyes 
and sent a representative to get in touch 
with him. Later they obtained the as- 
sistance of the British Government and 
were allowed to obtain help from F. M. 
Row, of the Manchester School of 
Technology, a leading dye chemist, who 
went to Switzerland, where he con 
ducted tests with the recipes, which were 
entirely satisfactory. 

In an interview with the Daily Mail, 
Mr. Leyland spoke as follows: “We 
are indebted to the Foreign Office for 
placing every facility at our disposal. 
In fact, without the aid of the Foreign 
Office it is doubtful whether we could 
have got the samples or recipes to Eng- 
land. Our agent was dogged by Ger- 
man agents on every journey he made to 
Switzerland. His baggage was stolen, 
he was drugged and assaulted, and 
thrown into a gutter. Once he was fol- 
lowed by two men as far as Havre. He 
reported the facts to the French au- 
thorities, and they succeeded in captur- 
ing two undoubted German agents. 

“On one occasion he was traveling 
with a diplomat, whose baggage was 
marked with the same initials as his 
own. This man’s baggage was also 
stolen en route 

“We are prepared to sell the recipes 
to the Government for use in the Gov- 
ernment dye works and to allow the 
major portion of the profit to go to the 
nation on the understanding that the 
dyes will be sold freely to all British 
manufacturers who require them in 
their industries. There is hardly an in- 
dustry in England which does not use 
dyes in one form or another. They are, 
of course, essential to the textile indus- 
tries.” 

In commenting on this development, 
the Daily Mail says: “The capture is 
of first importance in economic war 
against Germany and will free the Brit- 
ish textile industry and scores of other 
important industries from the bonds of 
Germany. It means that when the war 
is over Great Britain will be in a posi- 
tion to compete equally with German 
dyed goods in every market in the 
world.” 























































SULPHUR BLACK 


Powdered— 100”, 


also 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Chemicals 
for 


Textile Manufacturers 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. 


New York, N. Y.—BirmincHam, ALA.—CLevELAND, Q.——Cuicaco, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, O., AND ELSEWHERI 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co., LIMITED 


Toronto HAMILTON MONTREAL 


Stocks Carric d al Principal Points 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


American Colors for American Consumers 


ACEKO SERIES 


STANDARD ACID COLORS FOR WOOL AND SILK 


AMIDINE SERIES 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST DIRECT COTTON COLORS 


KROMEKO SERIES = 


FAST CHROME COLORS FOR MODE AND GOVERNMENT SHADES = 


BASIC COLORS SULPHUR COLORS = 


guaLity Y 10x DEPENDABILITY 
l _ 
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ORDER COLORS BY THEIR AMERICAN NAMES 
Ca? <> a Sag cmeneE 


= 
E Product samples and prices cheerfully furnished upon request. 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 
75 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


EstTaBuLisHep 1876 INCORPORATED 1907 
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“HURRICANE” DYEING ; DRYING ano FINISHING MACHINERY 2AM 


Calrdunian 
Hyr Works 


DYERS OF 


SULPHUR KHAKI 


FAST BLACKS and COLORS 


ON 


COTTON SKEINS and LONG 
and SHORT CHAIN COTTON WARPS 


SULPHUR BLACK ) 
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‘““HURRICANE”’ ROTARY-CIRCULATING 


DYEING AND BLEACHING 
MACHINES FOR HOSIERY. 

On the -basis of their savings in 

chemicals, dyes, etc., these machines 

pay for themselves in a surprisingly 

short time. In addition you get the 

benefit of better finish and appearance. 


Let us send you a list of recent installations. 


SULPHUR OLIVES 
SULPHUR DRABS 
SULPHUR TANS 
SULPHUR BROWNS 


DYEING AND PACKING FOR THE EXPORT TRADE 


Our Specialties 


It may surprise you. 
We Build a ‘‘Hurricane’’ Dryer for Every Material. 


THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office and Works: Stokley St., above Westmoreland, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Emerald, Westmoreland and Cornwall Streets 


PHILADE 
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PHONE LOMBARD 646 CABLE ADORESS “BE’ TIDINE”™ 


Che Warren Aniline Co. 


Drexel Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


LUCA TAA 


Colors of the old type standards. 
A long list of satisfied customers 
is concrete evidence that this 
company renders a real service 
to the manufacturer and dyer. 


We carry in Philadelphia a 
stock which includes many of 
these old type standards with 
which you are familiar. 


The only Wind with the Positive 
utomatic Builder that will not 
underwind 


TO KNIT FOR PROFIT 


The only wind that will produce results 
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Twenty years’ experience in 
anilines affords our 
customers a 


BED-ROCK FOUNDATION FOR SERVICE 


The 2B Winder and 
and foreign coun 
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JACOB K. ALTEMUS, 2824 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
WINDERS, SPOOLERS, WARPERS AND BEAMERS 
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MILL NEWS 


Cotton 


LoweLL, Mass. The Boott Mills, cot- 
ton manufacturers, which sold the old 
Boott mills buildings to Saiman Sirk, of 
Boston, several years ago, and which 
has changed hands two or three times 
since then, has been repurchased by the 
Boott Mills, recently reorganized. The 
company has now purchased all of the 
property between Brookings and Kirk 
streets and while no announcement is 
made as to what use will be made of it, 
it is believed that new buildings are to 
soun replace the older structures, to be 
used for manufacturing purposes by 
the company. 


New Orveans, La. The charter of 
corporation of the Kohlman Cotton 
Mill & Manufacturing Co., 1224-1230 
St. Thomas street, has been amended 
so as to change the name of the com- 
pany to the Orleans Cotton Mills, Inc 
There has been no change in the inter- 
ests or the management, the above 
change being made for the purposes of 
business convenience only. The mills 
make sewing twine and yarns. 


*MopiLe, Ata. J. A. 
ceiver for the Pope Manufacturing Co., 
advises that the mill is now 
down, but will be 
started up as soon as it can be taken 
out of the bankruptcy court. The mill 
is equipped for making bath robing. The 
company’s capital stock is $62,500, all 
paid in with the exception of $500. 


Rountree, re- 


closed 


reorganized and 


*WILLIMANTIC, CONN. An_ official 
statement from Foster & Stewart Co., 
Inc., who have started up the Turner 
Mills, is to the effect that narrow tape 
fabrics and ducks to be used by the 
company itself in the filling of its Gov- 
ernment contracts will be manufac- 
tured. Foster & Stewart Co.’s main of- 
fice is in Brooklyn, N. Y., where awn- 
ings, banners, etc., were formerly the 
main product. At the Willimantic mill 
there will be 100 duck looms and 24 
tape looms in operation, electric power 
being used. A force of 100 operatives 
will be employed. The company is capi- 
talized at $20,000 and Charles W. 
Foster is its president, and John C. 
Foster the treasurer. Herbert B. Ben 
nett will act as superintendent of the 
Connecticut plant. All machinery needed 
has been ordered. 


Jamestown, N. Y. The property of 
the Jamestown Cotton Mills has been 
sold to the Crescent Tool Co. This will 
mean the retirement from business of 
Thomas Henry Smith, who founded the 
company and has been its manager for 
many years. Mr. Smith has retained a 
four years lease on the property, if he 
desires to take advantage of it in order 
to dispose of the machinery to advan- 
tage, but it is understood that it is his 
intention to close up the business as 
quickly as possible after the supply of 
materials on hand is worked up and dis- 
posed of. This supply is sufficient to 
operate the plant for about five months. 
The mills make cotton yarns, 30s to 40s 
single, and 30s to 50s ply, in balls, chain 
warps or skeins. They have an equip- 
ment of 8,000 ring and 2,300 twisting 
spindles, and are operated by steam 
power. Henry K. Smith, son of T. H. 
Smith, who has also been associated with 
the business for years, has made connec- 
tions with other large enterprises of 
Jamestown. 


*Stittvitte, N. Y. The Oneida Tex- 
tile Co., which was incorporated last 
November with a capital of $50,000 to 
take over the old Oneida Knitting Co 
plant, has elected the following officers 
and directors President, J. M. Ben 
nett; vice-president, Frank McKeough; 
treasurer, Rufus Richtmver, and secre 
tary, U. G. Patterson of Gloversville; 
directors, the above, and Eli Van Brock 
lin of Amsterdam; E. J. Bennett of 
Stittville and W. A. Cassedy of Fulton 
ville. The plant will start operations 
about Feb. 1, making atlas cloths which 
are used in men’s and women’s gloves 
Two atlas machines are being set up in 
the plant, which has 20,000 square feet 
of floor space, and three more are in 
process of construction. Other equip 
ment is being installed and the plant is 
being thoroughly renovated. The buying 
committee selected to purchase the cot 
ton is comprised of Mr. Van Brocklin of 
Amsterdam and Mr. McKeough of Ful 
tonville 


GUTHRIE, OKLA. Pioneer Cotton Mills 
will invest $100,000 for the installation 
of additional new machinery and _ the 
fund is being provided by an increase of 
capitalization from $200,000 to $300,000 
This company’s 
will be 
cotton cloth, changing from its present 
production of yarn and twine. Its pres 
ent output is 3,600 pounds of twine each 
week and 3,000 pounds of warp yarn 


addition of equipment 
principally looms for weaving 


each day 


Newserry, S.C. The Mollohon Man 
ufacturing Co has placed an order tor 
368 automatic looms, to replace the old 
type looms which it is now operating, 
and 4,050 additional spindles. When this 
equipment has been installed the mill 
will have 620 automatic looms and 40,050 
spindles manufacturing wide print cloths 
and sheetings. 


MontTGoMERY, ALA. Montala Manu 
facturing Co. will install new additional 
machinery to include six roving frames 
for its card room and cotton opening 
system for picker room. It has ordered 
this additional textile machinery from 
the Saco-Lowell Shops of Massachu 
Contract has also been awarded 
for inclosing the Montala mill with wire 
fencing. The Cyclone Fence Co. of 
Waukegan, Ill., has this contract 


setts. 


Wool 


*Lewiston, Me. Following the re 
cent fire which damaged the mill of 
W. S. Libby Co., woolen manufac- 
turers, contracts have been let for ex- 
tensive repairs and enlargements of the 
property. Work will be resumed in the 
damaged sections within a month. 


*Hupson, Mass. The addition to the 
Hudson Worsted Co., at 43 Broad street 
is for storage purposes more than any- 
thing else, but the company will move 
its combing room into the new addi- 
tion to make better working conditions 
for the operatives. It is expected that 
the building will be completed and this 
change made some time in April. The 
mill does commission wool combing. 


Maynarp, Mass. An addition to the 
Assabet Mills, to be of brick five stories 
high, 50 x 400 feet, will be started early 
in the spring. E. W. Pitman Co., of 
the Bay State Building, Lawrence, have 
been awarded the general contract. 
The cost of the structure is not made 
public. The company has offices in 
Maynard and in the Shawmut Bank 


* Indicates previous mention of project. Building, Boston. 
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23.8 Per Cent. 


The accident files of the Department of Labor contain 
the analysis of many thousand industrial casualties. 

The summary relates that an overwhelming majority of 
accidents originate from two main causes: 
negligence 
of light. 

These reports state the time and the date and an examina- 
tion of these figures reveals the fact that the winter months total 
a greater number of accidents than the summer, and that most 
of these accidents occur at the beginning and at the end of 
the working day—when the dim daylight has to be reinforced 
with artificial illumination. 
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carelessness and 


neglect of guard, neglect of clear passages, neglect 


Poor light is the promoter of accidents; good light the 
preventer. Insurance Companies have figures which show 
that 23.8% of all industrial accidents in the United States are 
caused by inadequate light. 

Aside from the humanitarian standpoint, every accident 
means loss of production, expense and waste. And in thes 
days of wartime economy, industrial loss or waste of any sort 
shorld not be tolerated. 


Every mill in this country, whether working directly on 


] 


war orders or not, should do all in its power to reduce the 


losses caused by accidents. Good light will eliminate yout 
share of the 23.8% which are, due to the inadequate illumina 
tion of American mills and factories. 

Our Commercial Engineering Department will investigate 
your installation and make recommendations free of charge, 
and a request for service of this sort will not place you under 
any obligation to us. 


4 new book, “ Modern Methods in Textile Mills’ by 
Rugene Szepesi, which we published recently, contains 
many helpful ideas and suggestions on mill management 


1 copy will be sent to any textile executive free of charge 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 
165 Broadway s¢ $2 New York 


Sales offices and Warehouses 


Throughout the Country 
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Heat your singe- 
ing plates with 
city gas at one- 
half to two- 
thirds cost of 
fuel oil 


SUNN. Pes 
po fpsuen er 


Wouldn’t you like to earn additional profits from your tenter frames, 
dryers, mangles, singers, etc., without any additional overhead expense? 


YOU CAN. 
Variable Speed 
Tht Transmission 


is the very device you have been looking for for a long time. It will 
double and sometimes treble your output within the first few months. 
It will pay for itself in an incredibly short time and the profits can 
then be diverted to your own bank book. 

It saves time, labor and material. You can’t afford to do without it. 
Let us prove to you the reason why. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana 


Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Streets 


EASTERN AGENTS . 
Watkins Engineering Supply Co W. E. Shipley Machinery Co. 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Inc., New York, N. Y. = 
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THE KEMP AUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM 


is making these economies, saving the plates 
by reducing oxidation 95%, providing abso- 
lute temperature control, noiseless operation, 
improved working conditions. 
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Results guaran- 
teed, installed 
without _inter- 
rupting your 
work. 
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NORWOOD FILTERS 


Simplest and Best 


(LVI 


Make Your Bleach Out of 
Salt Water — 


GEC TROOE 
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Dirty, slimy water is purified by NORWOOD FILTERS 
in Nafure’s way. 


SOUTTNETIATTTONSTNTTTTATATT 


The water passes through the sand, which holds back every 
particle of dirt and grit. The sand is washed by reverse 
current of filtered water in conjunction with compressed 
air. In a few minutes by this process, the sand is thor- 
oughly agitated and all foreign matter carried to the top 
and washed away. 


ULE ALL 


The system requires little attention and the cost of main- 
tenance is exceptionally low. 


TI ‘ ; Hundreds of mills are using NORWOODS. The largest 
he cut represents our passage type Electrolyzer producing industrial filtering plant in the world is a NORWOOD. 
in 10 hrs, the equivalent of '50 Ibs. of chloride of lime, operating 


under 110 or 220 DC, and nothing is used but salt-water and You can have the benefit of clean water all the time no 
ctepaoteten. matter how large or small your mill—no matter how dirty 
the water. 


THIS IS NOT AN UNTRIED THING Our method is to investigate thoroughly, to quote the price 


having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We have sold a installation and to tell you exactly what the filter will 
Electrolyzers to many of the large Knitting Mills, both hosiery and under- accomplish. We then guarantee the fulfillment of our 
wear, and f are not aware of any purchas er not being thoroughly claims. 

absolutely no question about its merits , : 
We will gladly tell you more about these filters. May we 
expect to hear from you? 
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ving amount of hme used daily, current available, with costs 
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ecial construction for any purpose 


THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO., PA¥TONO. | 
Succenor t _ | Norwoop Encineerinc Co. 


THE NATIONAL LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO. 
BRANCH AGENCIES 


= 

a Fl M 3 
t., Philadelphia, Pa Irwin 8, Joseph, Rahway, N. J. = orence, ass. S 
<a Novelty & Mill Specialty Co., Utica, N. Y. = | 
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If it could speak 


Wyandotte 
Textile 
Soda 


would say, “ Put me 
to the test; I will 
soon show you that 
I can make géod.” 


Mr. Mill Man, if 
you are using this 
article, you know its 
unusual worth. But 
if you are not using 
it, is it good business 
to permit a compet- 
itor to strengthen 
his manufacturing 
methods to the ex- 
tent which the use 
of Wyandotte Tex- 
tile Soda enables 
him to do when this 
same deal is open to 
youP 


Are you willing to 
be shown? That’s all 
we ask. Write us when 
to see you, and write 
your supply man to 
send you Wyandotte 
Textile Soda. 


THIS TRADE MARK 


“Wyandotte” 


(x = Ceieet = (Cart 









Che 2 B Ford Company, 
Ween A Ak 


IN EVERY PACKAGE 


The J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Newton, Mass. Andrew Adie, trus- 
tee for the Shepherd Worsted Mills, is 
having plans prepared by Architects 
Monks & Johnson, 78 Devonshire street, 
Boston, for a spinning mill to be erected 
at the company’s plant near the River- 
dale station. The mill will be of rein- 
forced concrete, four stories high, 80 x 
200 feet. 


Cuirton Heicuts, Pa. The Kent 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
woolens, yarns, etc., is having plans pre 
pared for the construction of a new ad 
dition to its power plant Frank E 
Hahn, 1112 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia, is the consulting engineer 


Pawtucket, R. I. Lebanon Mills Co 
has awarded contracts for the construc 
tion of a storehouse on Exchange street 
to Willmarth-MacKillop, Inc., of Paw 
tucket. Alanson Thayer, 10 Front street, 
Pawtucket, will have charge of con- 
truction for the mill. The building will 
be of wood, three stories, 40 x 90 feet, 
ind will cost $20,000. William T. He nry 
»f Fall River, is construction engineer 


Whittaker & Ba 

i, shoddy manufacturers, Northboro 
and Chapinville, Mass., are installing in 
their local plant four garnetts, six sets 
of cards and six pickers to take care of 
their steadily increasing business. The 
new equipment will be ready to operate 
about March 1 


NorTHRORO MAss. 


Knit 
New York, N. Y. Greater Manhat- 
tan Knitting Mills have increased their 
capital from $60,000 to $120,000. These 
mills manufacture sweaters and novel- 


ties, and are lo< ated at 42 East 20th 
street. 


DurHam, N. C. North State Knit- 
ting Mills have increased capital from 
25,000 to $150,000 and will build an 
additional plant. The new building will 
have three times the floor space of the 
present structure and the contract has 
been awarded to T. K. Poe. There 
are now 85 knitting machines being 
operated and this number will be gradu 
ally increased to 450, with accompany 
ing equipment, for a daily capacity of 
2,500 pairs of white hose. About 200 
additional operatives will be employed 


NeepHAM Heicuts, Mass. Roper 
Bros. Co., manufacturer of fine athletic 
clothing, has consolidated with th 
Victor Sporting Goods Co., of Spring 
field, Mass., and the firm name is now 
changed to the Wright & Ditson-Victor 
Co. R. P. Smith is manager of the 
Needham Heights plant, which will oper- 
ate 50 knitting machines and 60 sew- 
ing machines as in the past. Wright & 
Ditson, of Boston, will continue to act 
as selling agents 


*Brackwett, S. C. Sunlight Ho- 
siery Mills, recently mentioned as to 
be established by J. M. Farrell, will be- 
gin with a daily output of 400 dozen 
pairs of hose and the original plans are 
to increase this capacity to 1,500 dozen 


within five months, The machinery 


has been ordered. 


*Farrmont, W. Va. Interwoven Mills 
of New Brunswick, N. J., and Martins- 
burg, W. Va., have determined final 
plans for their Fairmont branch plant 
recently announced. Alexander Mar- 
chant of New Brunswick is the architect 
for the building and W. H. Franken- 
berry of Martinsburg is the construction 


engineer. The building will be one-story 





* Indlcates previous mention of project. 
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high with a saw-tooth roof having st 
windows, 300 x 300 feet, costing $125,00( 
Within the next three months the m: 
gers will purchase the equipment 
this will include knitters, winders, loop 


ers, etc. for the production of silk 
hosiery 
OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. Chickasaw 


Hosiery Mills have been organized with 
a capitalization of $200,000 and will « 
tablish a plant with daily capacity of 350 


dozen pairs of women’s cotton and lisk 
hose. About 75 operatives will be em 
ployed. The building will be of mill 
onstruction, 140 feet long by 100 feet 
wide, costing $25,000, bids to be opened 
on Feb. 1. Its equipment of machinery 


will include 80 knitters, electric power 
drive, etc., costing $20,000, bids to b« 
opened on March 1. W. H. Sears of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., is the architect and 
engineer. This Chickasaw company h 
elected the following officers ( ( 
Campbell, president; A. W. Thornley 
vice-president, and T. E. Cullen 
tary-treasurer 


*Forest City, N. ( The Wing: 
Manufacturing Co. which was organized 
in December as noted, will begin opera 
tions about Feb. 15, manufacturing h 
siery and men’s half hose. The com 


pany is capitalized at $12,000, J. F 
Alexander is its president. K. S. Tan 
ner, vice-president, and W. P. Leister 
is the treasurer and agent. No selling 
agents have been appointed as yet. The 
company will occupy a new 60 x 40 
foot building, which has already been 
constructed and will install therein an 
initial equipment of 24 knitting ma 
chines. There will be 16 operatives 
employed, and electric power will be 
used to run the machinery. The com 
pany uses 12s, 14s-l6s and 28s white 
hosiery yarns. 


Eximira, N. Y. The Campbell Knit 
ting Mill Co.’s increasing business has 
necessitated the establishing of a finish 
ing department in the Ferguson Build 
ing, 231 West Water street, to be ope: 
ated in connection with the East avenu 
plant. The mills have a large equipment 
for making union suits and two-piec« 
garments for women and children, and 
do their own bleaching and finishing 


*New Orveans, La. There are to be 
20 additional knitting machines installed 
by the National Hosiery Mills, when 
its new mill is completed, which will 
probably be in March. The equipment 
will then consist of 110 knitting ma 
chines and six sewing machines, driven 
by electric power. The mills manufac 
ture men’s cotton hose and employ a 
force of 200 operatives. The new mill 
is located at the corner of Montagut 
and Urquhart streets, where the com 
pany will move from its present build- 
ing on Chartres street. Erhard Mayer 
is the president, superintendent and 
buyer of the plant, which uses 12s to 
40s yarns. The product is sold direct. 


*Hicu Point, N.C. The High Point 
Underwear Mills, which started up in 
December in the Cox Building at North 
Main and East Washington streets mak- 
ing light-weight underwear, have taken 
out incorporation papers, which place the 
capital stock at $125,000. 


Lyon Station, Pa. The hosiery mill 
operated by Wm. C. Leininger was dam- 
aged by fire on Sunday, Jan. 15. The 
blaze was discovered on the roof of 
the boiler house and was subdued after 
a stubborn fight owing to the strong 


northwest wind that was blowing at the 
time. The loss is estimated at about 


$500. The cause of the fire is unknown. 
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You Can ‘Test 
Your Dyes 


Goods returned be 
cause of fading, repre 
sent a loss of money 
and, in most cases, of 
good will. By using 
our Dye Testing 
Lamp, the 


Solar Determinator 


you can accurately de 
termine, in a_ short 
time, the fastness of 
your dyes. This outfit 
is simple, convenient 
and thoroughly de 
pendable. 

Hart, schaffner and 
Marx, the Chicago clothing 
manufacturers, write us as 
follows: ‘‘So far as we 
have gone with your dye 
testing lamp, we have been 
satisfied with its perform- 
ance and result, and alto- 
gether we feel gratified 
over having installed it.” 

You, too, can get this sat- 
isfaction. Write us for our 
Ten Day Trial Offer, giv- 
ing voltage of your power 
circuit. 


“It beats the Sun’’ 


Atlas Electric 


Devices Co. 


100-108 South Clinton Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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R. VINTON LANSDALE.» vars. 
£.F. BRUNDAGE 

J. M BELLAMY. 


P ro d U ct S eG FS MAGGRRETURING CHEMISTS - 


TRADE-MAR FOR | -“BALTIMORE -*- 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT S 7 Mp. 


Caustic Soda—Soda Ash—Chloride of Lime—Sul- 
SIZING and FINISHING phuric Acid—Nitrie Acid—Muriatic Acid—Acetic 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS Acid—Sodium Sulphide—Sulphate of Alumina— 


Seydel Manufacturing f O —Bichromate of Soda—Bichromate of Potash, ete. 


Manufacturers of We manufacture and are large jobbers of chemicals 


NIGROSINES FUR DYES and for every requirement of Dyers, Bleachers, Mercer- 
INTERMEDIATES izers and Textile Mills. : 


« Let us know what you need and you can depend on the best 
Forrest Street Jersey City, N. J. of service with prompt deliveries. We wait to hear from you. 
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TEXTILE SOAPS - 


Recent additions to our plant 
enable us to make immediate 
deliveries of all kinds of Textile 
Soaps. The quality of these 
soaps is of the best and the 
prices reasonable. 
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W. H. Bannon @ Co. 
506 Industrial Trust Bldg. 


Providence, R. I. 


Write for samples 


STANDARD SOAP MFG. CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R. |. 
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| W. B FANCOURT & C0)., Inc. 


OWNING AND OPERATING 


HARDING & FANCOURT, Inc. Estabtisnea 1904 


A Large Assortment of KENSINGTON SOAP WORKS Eztabuishea 1851 


| Aniline and Alizarine Colors 


Tell us what you need and an Ex- 
perience of Ten Years in the Dyestuff 
Business is at your service. 
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Importers and Dealers Manufacturers 
OLIVE OIL SOAPS 
NO. 35 HOSIERY OIL SOFTENERS 
OLIVE OIL SUBSTITUTE 
TURKEY RED OIL 
STAINLESS NEED-CYL SOLUBLE OIL 


OIL 
REFINED TALLOW SOLUBLE TALLOW 


WOOL OIL NEUTRAL OLIVE SILK 
CHEMICALS SOAP 


TAC ACO AACTTTAMTUMMNRANNY ARKHAM, OI 


Textile Specialties and Oils for All Purposes 
120 Milk St. 


J. P. Olson Company poston, Mase 
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OFFICE AND WORKS 
516-518 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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mill has an equipment of 57 latch 
knitting machines, 15 ribbers 

wo sewing machines for the manu- 

re of seamless cotton half hose. 


I 


Silk 
w York, N. Y. The Allied Silk 


ling Corp, is the business title of a 
organization, incorporated to en- 
in the manufacture of silk, wool 
other textiles. The organization 
sents a combination of several of 
argest silk spinning factors in the 
stry. The corporation whose pur- 
it is stated, is primarily and wholly 
rovide for the Government supply 
ilk powder bags for the armies in 
field, and of which enormous quan- 
are needed, includes Cheney 
, the General Silk Importing Co., 
C. Migel (the American Silk Spin- 
ning Co.), Champion Silk Mills, the 
Nonotuck Silk Co., the Newton Upper- 
ls Co. and the Salts Textile Co. The 
poration was formed at the instiga- 
of the Government and with the 
irance of full Government co-opera- 
for the purpose heretofore stated 
| its activities will be confined to the 
IIE: manufacture of silk powder bags. It is 
: mergency organization and it is ex- 
ted will be discontinued as soon as 
object is attained. The headquar- 
of the corporation are at 17 Madi- 
avenue. 


1 





PATERSON, N. J. The capital stock of 
Giant Silk Manufacturers, Clay and 
iray streets, has been increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000. The mills produce 
th broad and tie silks, and had 200 
ms in operation at last report. 


Paterson, N. J. On the first of the 
ir the A. Brawer Silk Co., Inc., silk 
rns and waste, purchased outright the 
ildings, water rights, machinery, etc., 
the throwing plant of Hopper & Scott, 
wn as the Hope Mill. The equip- 





ment of this latter plant, which formerly 


lid commission throwing, and manufac- 
tured organzine and tram, is 11,000 spin- 
lles. It is understood that the building 
s to be renovated and plans made for 
he manufacturing of Japan crepes and 

rgettes in the near future. The A. 
Brawer Silk Co. will move its Paterson 

e and various departments from the 
resent location at 47-51 Godwin street 

the new mill, which is located on Mill 
street. . 
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Paterson, N. J. The L. & S. Silk Co. 
s been incorporated with a capital of 
$20,000. The incorporators are Hyman 

fkowitz, Charles Schwartz and Mary 
etkowitz. 


NewpurGH, N. Y. The Harrison & 
Silk Co., manufacturer of broad 
lks and specialties, recently received a 
pment of 18 new double-width silk 
s from the Paterson Silk Loom Co. 
replace part of its present equipment 
72 broad looms, some of which are 
ype machines. 


Miscellaneous 


New York, N. Y. The Ernest Waest 
| and Co., Inc., has been incorpor- 
to manufacture burlap, bagging, 
icals, etc. The capital stock of the 
any is $50,000 and its incorporators 
Ernest Phal, S. C. Congdon, and 

s A. Hunt of New York. 


rerson, N. J. The Apex Warping 
Winding Co. has filed certificates of 
poration, and will do business at 


idicates previous mention of project. 
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55-57 
ing as the agent in charge. The total 
amount of stock subscribed is $10,000, 
divided into 100 shares of par value $100 
each. The firm will commence business 
under the new name with $7,000 paid in. 
Hugh Watson, Samuel Janowitz and 


Michael Siena are the incorporators. 


Albion avenue, Hugh Watson act- 


Pawtucket, R. I. Green Dyeing Co. 
has been incorporated for $10,000. The 
incorporators are William O. Todd, 58 
Irving avenue, Providence, R, I., Joseph 
L. Green and Charles T. Hoye. 


Provipence, R. I. A fire in the Provi- 
dence Dye Works, South Angeli and 
East River streets on January 19 caused 
damage estimated at about $35,000. The 
plant was working on Government con- 
tracts, and had only recently been fitted 
up with new machinery for that purpose. 
The cause of the blaze is unknown. 


Provipence, R. I. The Queen Dyeing 
Co. has been granted a permit to erect a 
two-story brick building 75.4 x 75.4 feet 
on Valley street. The structure is to 
have a flat tar and gravel roof and ce- 
ment foundations. The address of the 
main plant is 589 Atwells avenue, and at 
this address dyeing and finishing of cot- 
ton piece goods is done. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. On Jan. 16 the 
plant of the Lookout Bleachery was par- 
tially destroyed by a fire which started 
in the drying and cording rooms. The 
exact amount of the loss is unknown, 
but it is believed to be heavy. The plant 
is one of the largest of its kind in the 
South. 


CENTRAL VALLEY, N. Y. Twelve new 
universal copping frames are being in- 
stalled in the local branch plant of Pres- 
cott & Waywell, commission winders 
and warpers of Paterson, N. J. Last 
summer half of the company’s equip- 
ment was moved here from their Pater- 
son plant. 


*AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Two sets of 
cards have already been installed and 
two garnetts and two pickers are on or- 
der by the new firm of Hogg & Piper. 
Operations will begin March 1, 1918, at 
the building at 69-71 Milton avenue. The 
proprietors of the new garnetting and 
commission carding business are Walter 
Hogg and H. Paul Piper, Jr. 


*CENTRAL Fats, R. I. The recently 
incorporated Gem Yarn & Dye Works 
will operate what was formerly the dye- 
house of the Blackstone Stocking Co., 
56 Tremont street. They will dye and 
convert cotton yarns, using both steam 
and electric power. The officers of 
the new company are Duncan Mac- 
Kenzie, president; George M. Mac- 
Kenzie, treasurer and Charles E. Har- 
rison, superintendent. Mr. Harrison 
buys supplies and Mr. George Mac- 
Kenzie purchases the dyes and chem- 
icals. 


Fatt River, Mass. The American 
Printing Co. has taken action looking 
towards the erection of a dam and 
pumping station at the so-called sand- 
bar. The company is co-operating with 
Mayor Kay, who favors the building 
of the dam as a conservation movement 
for the city’s water supply. The com- 
pany desires to have the city erect such 
a dam jointly with it and the mayor will 
request the aldermen to take up the 
matter with the company’s officials and 
with Treasurer Nathan Durfee of the 
American Printing Co. 
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Announcement 
KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY 
Yorklyn, Delaware 
Wall present every other week in the 
advertising columns of this Journal, 
facts regarding the Manufacture, 


Quality and Durability of their Vul- 
canized Fibre Receptacles which 


will be of particular interest to every 
mill agent. Look for issue of Feb- 


ruary 9th. 
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For Weighing Bulky Material 


INU 


The Scale illustrated below 
weighing Cotton and Wool in bulk. 


especially for 
The popularity of 


“The Standard” Textile Scale 


in Textile Mills is due to the satisfaction it has given 
It is rigidly constructed so that it will ‘ 
accurate,” no matter how severe the usage. 


Let “The Standard” 
Scales be the solution of 
your weighing difficulties. 
These Scales are manufac- 
tured in various designs 
and sizes to meet every 
possible requirement in 
your mill. Write for 
Catalog 81. 


The Standard Seale 


& Supply Co. 


1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
145 Chambers Street, New York. 
163-171 No. May Street, Chicago. 
523 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

409 No. Gay Street, Baltimore. 
1547 Columbus Road, Cleveland. 
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Made in 
eight 
sizes 
up to 
2500 Ibs. 
capacity 
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FINANCIAL MARKETS 








rEXTILES SHOW STRENGTH 


Small Offerings Help to Sustain Values 
at Former Levels 

small of 

done their 

values, but 
increase in 
strength 

in fact, 


nywnere 


scored 


lat 

Mod 

made on the 
Amoskeag com 


-day’s 


Shrs Mi Chee. 
10 Lanett 10 52 + 7% 
: —15% 
10 Manomet 11% 
4 Plymouth Cordage + 2% 
20 York —_ 


3 Great Falls 


JENDS 
‘arn Co. has declared a 
rly dividend of 3 per 
, payable Feb. 1, to stock 
) 
21 
unufacturing Co 
ular semi-annual 


share, payable Feb. 
of record Jan. 22. 

Edwards Manufacturing Co. has de- 
clared a mi-ann dividend of 2% 
per cent, payal le Feb. 1, to stock of rec- 
ord Jan. 22. Dividends were resumed 


declaration six months 


has de- 
dividend 
1, to 


$6.00 


with a 2 per cent 


Pacific Mills have declared a regular 
ual dividend of $4.00 per share, 
Feb. 1, to stock of record Jan. 


Spinning Co. has declared 
juarterly dividend of $2.00 
22, to stock of 


mac 


per share, payable Jan. 
record Jan. 15 


Fall River Mill Stocks 


Fatt River, Mass, Jan. 24.—Unless 
the unexpected happens, the hope enter- 
tained by many stockholders that the 
dividend record of the final quarter of 
1917, which proved to be “the greatest 
ever,” would be equaled at least, if not 
surpassed, by the showing for the first 
quarter of the present year will not be 
realized. Indications contained in the 
first announcements are not maintained 
by the latest percentages, though all of 
them are satisfactory in the main. No 
explanation of the difference is vouch- 
safed, but it is assumed that director- 
ates want to get lines on probable 
developments in the nation’s business 
as related to war conditions, subordi- 
nating generous treatment of share- 
holders to opportunity and expediency 
until there is a safe prospect apparent. 

New Bedford continues to manifest 


‘ 


Rive I 
Home 
suburbs 
ires are acting 
longer desirous 


interest in the Fall 
else 
idents of the 


an anybody 

1 re 

ire owners of shi 

gh they were n 

of acquiring textile securities either 

through he sitancy, or on account of self 

satisfaction. The number of offers re 

ported by brokers as accredited to their 

Fall River clients is astonishingly dis 

proportionat o the and char 
f opportunity 

of the county, 

forthcoming suggests 

is hardly a security which 

es I New Bedford are 

not t prepared to take at a uniform price, 

S five points below the holding 

lly a point or 

Fall River 

Bedford 

More 

appre- 

neg 


extent 
From the 
howeve! 
statement 


ot greater 


ommanded New 
a great many years 
it has about 


fferings 


brought 
whi h 
through 
consideration, or 


were 

want of 
failure to 

ly2 nditions of the cor 
porations affected Part of the ex 
ation for the anomalous situation 
is to be found in the willingness of 
Bedford brokers to spend money 


this city 


inherent cx 


plat 
New 
in judicious exploitation of investments 
instead of relying on the perfunctory 
and uninforming ways which custom 
established here until they have become 

and seemingly difficult to 


de ep rooted 


deviate from 


SALES ONLY SCATTERING 

One reads of seven-per-cents in the 
New Bedford advertisements; there is 
never anything of the sort locally. Pub- 
licity is not doing much in promotion 
of trading, however. Sales are few, 
and put through at slight concessions 
as a general thing. A good illustration 
of the tendency of the market is fur- 
nished by a transaction in Richard 
Borden, one of the leaders in the 
estimation of judicious investors. Al- 
though 145 was bid, the bidder raised 
his price to 149, and it was accepted. 
Acceptance signifies that the market 
has weakened considerably in two 
years. The top figure in 1916 was 175 
and the 1917 maximum 
reached was 175 but the minimum 
did nat get below 155. King Philip 
went at 150, the lowest point attained 
in the 1917 market, but still 25 points 
better than the year before when, con- 
sidering declines, and 15 under the 
best quotation recorded the same year 

Next week there are to be meetings 
of two corporations, those of the Weet 
amoe of this city and the Corr Manu 
facturing Co. of Taunton, in which 
considerable Fall River money is in 
vested. 


low 152; the 


also, 


Textile Share Quotations 


Am. Woolen pf... $100 93 
Amoskeag ‘ 

Amoskeag pf. 

Androscoggin 

Appleton 

Arlington 

Bates 

Bigelow-Hartford pf. 

Boott 


Great Falls.... 

Hamilton Woolen 

Hamilton Cotton... . 

Hill 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lockwood ... “oaas 102% 
Ludlow Associates ease 116 


Lyman .. shee oe 131% 
Massachusetts " 134 
Mass. Mills in Ga..... 100 96% $8 
Merrimack pf 100 75% *77 
Merrimack com........ 100 *62 
Middlesex 160 67 se 
Nashua 500 816 798 
Naumkeag 100 178 
N E. Cot. Yn. com.... 100 88 83 
Newmarket 100 105 
Pacific 100 130 
Pepperell 100 195 200 
Plymouth Cordage. . 187% 185 
Salmon Falls M. Co.... 70 66 
. remont and Suffolk. 137% 139 
vena B. and D. 132% 115 
rk Mfg. Co 113 *113 


* Ex-dividend 


New Bedford Quotations 
(By Sanford & Kelley. New Bedford, Mass.! 
Asked 


Acushnet Mills 

Mfg. Co. 

Mfg. Co. 

Mfg. Co. com, 
Booth Mfg. Co. pf.... 
Bristol Mfg. Co. com 
Butler Mfg. Co. com 
Butler Mfg. Co. 

City Mfg. Co 
Dartmouth 

Dartmouth Mfg. Co. 
Fairhaven Mills com 
Fairhaven Mills pf 
Gosnold Mills com 
Gosnold Mills pf... 
Grinnell Mfg. Co 
Hathaway Mfg. 

Holmes Mfg. Co. com.. 
Holmes Mfg. Co. pf 
Kilburn Mills 

Manomet Mills ... 
Nashawena Mills 

N. B. Cotton Millis com 
N. B. Cotton Mills pf... 
Neild Mfg. Co ; 
Nemasket Mills, com 
Nemasket Mills, pfd 
Nonquitt Spinning 
Page Mfg. Co 
Pierce Mfg. Co. 
Pierce Bros., 
Potomska Mills 
Quissett Mills com 
Quissett Mills pf... 
Sharp Mfg. Co. com 
Sharp Mfg. Co. 
Soule Mill 

Taber Mills ... . 
Wamusutta Mills 
Whitman Mills .. 


Beacon 
Beacon 
Booth 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & 

Company, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Bid. Askedé. 

Abbeville Cotton Mills, 8. C...120 125 
American Spinning Co., 8. C...160 — 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 8. C. 

Com. 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Aragon Mills, 8S. C 
Arcadia Mills, S 
Arkwright Mills, S$ 
Augusta Factory, 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
Belton Cotton Mills, 
Brandon Mills, S. C 
Brogon Mills, 8 
Calhoun Mills, 8. C., 
Calhoun Mills, 8S. 
Chesnee Mills, 8. 
Chiquola Mills, 8S. C 
Clifton Mfg. Co., 8S. 
Clinton Cotton Mills, 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., 8. C 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga 
D. BE. Converse Co., 8. C 
Decotah Cotton Millis 
Dallas Mfg. 
Darlington Mfg. Co., 
Drayton Mills, 8. C 
Dunean Mills, 8. 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga 
Easley Cotton Mills, 8. C 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., 
Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., 8. 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Com, 
Glenwood Mills, 8. C 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg., Co., 

Pfd. 


Pfd... 


Graniteville Mfg. . Cc 
Greenwood Cotton aiile, 8. C. 
Grendel Mills, 8. C. 

Hamrick Mills, &. o.! cocccccckee 
Hartsville Cotton Mills, 8. C..200 
Henrietta Mills, 

Inman Mills, 8. C 

Inman Mills, 

Jackson Mills, & C...........160@ 
Judson Mills, 8. C........+...118 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.... — 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, 8S. C..150 
Laurens Cotton Mille, 8. C...126 
Limestone Cotton Mills, 8. CG. o5eS 
Loray Mills, N. C 

Loray Mills, N. C., ist Pfd. 
Marion Mfg. Co., i Gi sceasc 126 


Marlboro Mills, 8. C 
Mills Mfg. Co., 8. C...... 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., 8. 
Monarch Cotton Mills, 8S. C... 
Newberry Cotton Mills, S. C..175 
Ninety-six Mills, 8. 
Norris Cotton Mills, 
Oconee Mills, Com 
Oconee Mills, 
Orr Cotton Mills, 8. C 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 8. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., 8. C., Pfd... 
Panola Mfg. Co., 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., 8. C 
Pickens Cotton Mills, 8. Cc. 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., S. 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co., S. C 
Riverside Itills, 8. C., Pfd. 
Saxon Mills, 8. c. vets eeenenene 186 
Sibley Mfg. Co., <s 
Spartan Mills, 8. 
Toxaway Mills, 8S. C., Pfd 
Tucapau Mills, 8. C 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 8. C., 
Pfd. 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 8. C., 
Pfd. 
Victor-Monaghan Mills ist 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Com 
Victor-Monaghan Co., Pfd.. 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 8. C 
Warren Mfg. Co., 5 
Watts Mills, 
Whitney Mfg. Co., 
Williamston Mills, 8. 
Woodruff Cotton Mills, 
Com 
Woodside 
Pfd 
Woodside Cotton Mills, 
Guaranteed 
W. 8S. Gray Cotton Mills 


~ 


Cotton Mills, 8. C., 


8. Cc. 


Inactive Textile Stocks 


Reported by Philip M. Tucker, 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 


Amoskeag Com, 
Amoskeag Pfd. 
Arlington Mills 
Bates 
Boott Mills 
Border City 
Brookside Mills 
Chariton Mills 
Columbus Mfg. Co 
Dartmouth Mfg. Com 
Dwight 
Everett 
Farr Alpaca 
Flint Mills 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hamilton Woolen 
King Philip Mills 
Lancaster Mills 
Lanett Cotton Mills 
Lawrence Mfg. Co 
Lincoln 
Lyman Mills 
Manomet Mills 
Mass. Cotton Mills. 
Mass. Mills in Ga... 
Merrimack Com 
Nashawena 
Nashua Mfg. Co 
Naumkeag 
Nonquitt 
Pacific 
Pepperell 
Sagamore Mfg. ‘Co 
Salmon Falls Com. 
Sharp Mfg. Com.. 
Sharp 
Tremont & Suffolk 
Union Cotton Mfg. 
Wamsutta Mills 


* Rights on 


Fall River Quotations 


M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, Mass. 
Par 


Cotton stock. Value. Bid. Ask. 


American Linen Co..$100 he 87% 
Arkwright Mills 100 110 
Barnard Mfg. Co.... 75 ae 
Bourne Mills 1 ws 116 
Border City Mfg. Co. a3 98% 
Chace Mills em 126 
Charlton Mills is 122% 
Davis Mills . 
Davol Mills a> 103% 
Flint Mills aa 150 
Granite Mills 
Hargraves Mills .... 
King Philip Mills... 
Laurel Lake Mills... 
Merchants Mfg. Co.. 
Mechanics Mills..... 
Narragansett Mills.. 
Parker Mills Com... 
Pilgrim Mills Com.. 
Pilgrim Mills Pfd... 
Pocasset Mfg. Co... 
Richard Borden 

Mfg. Co. 
Sagamore Mfg. 
Seaconnet Mills .... 
Shove Mills ........ 
Stafford Mills ...... 
Stevens Mfg. Co.... 
Tecumseh Mills..... 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. 
Wampanoag Mills... 
Westamoe Mills 


(By G. 


Bale 
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Carolina Mills Close 
(Continued from page 18B) 


the’ Federal Fuel Administrator. But 


practically all of them that could save 
coal by doing so ceased operation 
promptly 

For instance, one mill in this vicinity 
found it necessary to close down thei: 
dyeing plant, but the textile mill proper 
has not ceased operations. The latte: 
plant gets its power from the Carolina 
Power & Light Co., whose main trans 
mission plant is at Buckhorn Shoals, N. 
C., and water-power is used exclusively, 
while the dyeing plant is driven by coal 
burning engines. There are quite 
number of other textile plants similarly 
situated 

WHY ELECTRICALLY OPERATED MILLS 

CLOSED 

But the order was promptly obeyed 
by the great majority of cotton and 
other textile mills in both North Caré 
lina and South Carolina 

Che 200 mills, or more, which are sup 
plied with hydro-electric power by th 
Southern Power Company, did not un 
derstand that they were to be included 
and a number of them operated part 
of the first day the order went into ef 
fect, and were sustained by the ruling 
of the North Carolina State Fuel Ad 
ministrator, A. A. McAllister. But 
later in the day Secretary Adams of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, who had been sent to Washing 
ton to confer with Dr. Garfield, wired 
back: 

“Fuel Administrator will agree 
to no modification of order, even 
for electrically driven mills where 
fuel is used in heating plants.” 

This ruling was promptly wired to all 
the mills operating and nearly or quite 
all of them stopped their machinery im- 
mediately, not waiting for the day’s 
work to close. 

NOT SAVING FUEL THIS WAY 

Talking to-day about this phase of 
the situation with a well-posted man, 
the TexTiLE Wortp JourRNAL’s corre- 
spondent was told that nothing was to 
be gained in the way of saving fuel by 
shutting down these electrically driven 
mills. “Every one of them would for 
feit their insurance, the sprinklers would 
freeze up and be destroyed, if the heat 
of the mill buildings was turned off en 
tirely,” said he. ‘“ Moreover, the oper 
atives will burn more fuel keeping 
warm at home than would be involved 
if they were working in the mills. Any 
mill man will tell you so.” 

This argument, he declared, was not 
presented through the lack of patriotic 
feeling or motive On the contrary 
scores and hundreds of factories, in 
cluding textile plants, have voluntarily 
closed down which were not required 
to do so under the fuel order, because 
of a not very well defined idea that the 
“mere act of stopping the manufacture 
of something would “help to relieve 
the railroad freight congestion” and re- 
lease a car to haul coal to some place 
needing it. 

PAYING OPERATIVES WHILE IDLE 
Most of the North Carolina textile 

mills are paying their operatives their 
regular pay during the days of enforced 
idleness. Gen. Julian S. Carr, of Dur- 
ham, the foundei and principal owner 
(with his three or four sons) of the 
Durham Hosiery Manufacturing Com- 
pany with a ¢-:en or more mills in 
several North Carolina towns and em- 
ploying nearly 5,000 operatives, early de- 
termined to take this step. The White 
Oak, Proximity and Revolution Mills, 
of Greensboro (owned by the estate of 
the late Ceasar Cone), are doing the 
same thing—and there are scores of 
others. Those who would not pursue 
(Continued on page 61) 
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ALLEN KUERS 
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In the Country’s Finest Mills 


Just as you can judge a man by the company 
he keeps, so you can judge a Kier by the mills 
using it. 

Among the mills equipped with Allen Kiers are 
numbered the country’s best. ‘Their day-in-ana- 
day-out service has earned for them their present 
reputation as LEADERS. Here are three pop 
ular “ Allens”: 


The “ALLEN WORCESTER” KIER 


is the latest of the Allen Line and, therefore, 
possesses all the features that our years of expe 
rience have shown to be desirable and practical 
An improved pump, driven either by motor o1 
steam, furnishes an even and rapid circulatior 
The strength of the liquor is maintained 
throughout the boil, as no live steam is admitted 
to the Kier. 


The “ALLEN INJECTOR” KIER 


has earned a reputation for its economy in labor, 
fuel and steam. The circulation is strong and 
rapid. Scores of mills are enjoying the complete 
satisfaction which the “ Allen Injector” gives 
A good Kier for you. 


The “ALLEN HYDRAULIC” KIER 


for boiling raw stock, saves time and trouble and 
turns out a “quality” product. It can be un- 
loaded in thirty minutes. Details on request. 


UiA/MOULINALALLAREOL LNA 





: Worcester Steam Boiler Works 
: Wm. Allen Sons Co. 


Proprietors 


Worcester Mass. 
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VARIETY 


is but one of the qualities most keenly sought by the manufacturing clothier and 
cutting-up trade. Created by an exceptionally large and competent staff of de- 
signers, American Woolen Company fabrics not only offer amazing variety of 
selection but assure correctness of style. For price, popularity and worth, they are 
fabrics on which the trade has learned to rely with confidence. 


American Woolen Company 


WmM Wood, President. 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th St.. om Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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CONVERSE, STANTON & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Lonsdale Hollands, Worsteds, 
Woolens and Shirting Flannels, Towels, Quilts, 
Damask and Blankets 
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HE war, with its disruption 
I of business, has had no 
serious effect on this com- 
pany, for the management had 
made provisions to cope with 
emergencies. Raw materials, ample 
to meet our requirements, were 
secured, new mill machinery in- 
stalled, and all the units of a 
great industry kept going at their 
highest efficiency. It is evident 
therefore that USWOCO FAB- 
RICS are the best that can be 
manu factured. 


BOSTON: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 319 Bourse 
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UNITED STATES WORSTED CO. 
ANDREW ADIE, Pres OF MASSACHUSETTS 

N SIMSON, Vice-Pres. 
og yg ng N. Y¥. Office and Salesrooms 


257-261 Fourth Ave., N. Y¥. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 
Commission (Merchants 


GO FF & SO NS 3 23 Thomas Street 229 Fourth Avenue 


Pawtucket, R. I. i NEW YORK 
Worsted 


Dress HOCKANUM ASSOCIATION. 
Goods FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 


HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
Parker, Wilder & Co. 1 THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 


Selling Agents 334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMP 
Ethan Allen WOONSOCKET, R. I. . ane 


. FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 


WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


General Offices 
157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MAL ASL USD ARMM 9) LL 


J. B. KIRKALDY, Selling Agent 
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MEN’S WEAR SELLERS 
CAUTIOUS ABOUT FUTURE 


Buvers’ Hopes as to Available Merchan- 
dise May Not be Generally Realized 
-Staple Lines Opened 


statement made in a contempor 
) the effect that more overcoatings 
being shown than the trade had 
ted, would seem to furnish a topic 
s illustrative of conditions in the 
wear market in more than the 
ating end. If by the trade is 
the clothier, there is a certain de- 
of truthfulness in this statement, 
the same time it should not be 
as meaning that the product of 
n on overcoatings or on any other 
of goods is likely to be anywhere 
normal, and buyers may find that 
expectations with regard to pur- 
s are entirely mistaken. 


UNWILLING TO SPECULATE 


Selling agents have informed visiting 
rs that they are unwilling to sell 
e of their product than can be manu- 
red up to next July in the major- 
ty of instances. The buyer who comes 
is market and finds that he is able 
t a certain amount of a line, possi 
nly a piece or two, is under the 
pression that he has secured a fairly 
presentative range of fabrics, if his 
xperience is anything like general. It 
felt that many have purchased these 
ll quantities in the hope that they 
will be able to secure on reorders a suffi- 
nt quantity of merchandise to war- 
nt them in putting sample garments 
ut of many goods in their lines. It 
happen, however, that their hopes 
vill be dashed, and that the ability of 
ills to make the goods they anticipate 
not be realized. 
[here are three reasons why manu- 
turers are not anxious to sell very far 
ead. In the first place, they do not 
know what the Government will want 
nor when they will want it. In the sec- 
place, comparatively few are cov- 
with raw material to permit of 
ating at a long distance. But, in 
third place, and perhaps more im- 
rtant than either of the above reasons 
the fact that when the market for 
| and yarn reaches the point it has, 
ons begin to multiply for not antici- 
g requirements. While the manu- 
rer does not foresee any likelihood 
recession in prices in the near fu- 
yet, on the other hand, the prob- 
of further radical upward ten- 
is not regarded as important to- 
With increased supplies from 
1, and with a fair amount of wool 
owers’ hands, the reason for fur- 
ppreciation of price does not seem 
nvincing, and, therefore, the induce- 
to operate on to-day’s market for 
distance ahead, even if it were 
le to obtain raw materials, is not 
pelling force. It is also contended 
it were possible to operate mills 
ng like full time, it would be far 
vise to attempt to force a normal 
t upon buyers at present enor- 
ly high figures. In spite of in- 
d capacity of the general public to 
ise merchandise, it is felt that they 
not absorb a normal volume of 
g at present prices. This condition, 
er, is offset by the restrictions of 
iment requirements which make it 
ible to offer anything like the 
quantity. Nevertheless there 
seem to be sufficient argument 


against selling an entire season’s prod 
uct, even with a certain percentage 
eliminated for Government needs, and 
it is felt that the buyer who anticipated 
receiving a fair percentage of his usual 
requirements is likely to be disappointed. 

WHAT WILL THE GOVERNMENT NEED? 

At the moment there appears to be a 
hiatus in the process of buying wool 
manufactures for Government require- 
ments. So far as can be learned consid 
erable confusion exists with regard to 
the status of the old regime in connec- 
tion with the War Department, whereas 
it is equally evident that any new order 
of things is far from completed. It is 
felt that this chaotic condition may con- 
tinue until it is decided whether reforms 
which are being agitated in certain quar- 
ters and equally combated in others are 
to be made and exactly on what lines the 
new method of operations will be con- 
cucted. If there is to be a further ac 
cession to the number who are to be 
called into the service, it is felt there 
must of necessity be decidedly larger re- 
quirements for equipment to be met. It 
is also believed that under the lash of 
public criticism these purchases will be 
made more rapidly, and with greater 
efficiency than they have been so far 

The opening of staple goods this week 
by the American Woolen Co. marked 
the inauguration of the heavy-weight 
suiting season. Of course, there have 
been lines on the market in many direc- 
tions, some of which have been sold up, 
and others approximating this condition. 
These, however, have not been typical 
enough to give an exact line on the gen- 
eral situation. There is no escaping the 
fact that prices named by the American 
are high. No one attempts to argue this 
matter, and all feel that the quotations 
announced are fully justified. As a 
matter of fact, there are those who con- 
tend that they are not commensurate 
with the increased cost of raw materials, 
and that the opening prices of these and 
others to follow will be the cheapest of 
the season. It is evident from the re 
ported operations of buyers that they 
are not giving great consideration to the 
matter of price. Their leading idea is 
to cover their requirements, if such a 
thing is possible. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
John W. Birch & Son have 


‘ opened 
lines of all wool fancy suitings for the 
fall season of 1918. The lines being 
shown consist of 170,846 range of the 
Ashaway Mills, 14-0z., at $1.95 a yard, 
and No. 74 range of the Piscataquis 
Woolen, 13% to 14-oz., at $2.30 a yard. 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 


S. Slater & Sons, Inc., have opened 
Wushanut three-quarter fabrics for the 
fall season at prices trom 55 to 73MA« 
net a yard 

C. M. Hoff & Co. are showing fall 
suitings and trouserings Among the 
lines shown are Madison, Bedford and 
Narragansett three-quarter fabrics and 
Kenmar cotton worsteds at prices rang 
ing from 45 to 70c. a yard 

S. Herbert Golden Co. are showing 
Rambler Worsted Manufacturing Co.’s 
cotton worsteds at prices ranging from 
274c. net a yard to 35c. net a yard 

Baruch Wolff & Co. have opened a 
line of overcoatings and of suitings 

S. Weinberg & Co., Inc., are showing 
Walker & Stine and Delwood Mills cot- 
ton worsted suitings and trouserings for 
fall at prices of 42% to 75c. a yard. 

George H. Gilbert Manufacturing Co 
have sold up and withdrawn a line of 
suitings at $3.32%4, $3.45 and 
They have also with 


13-oz 
$3.55 a yard. 
drawn their overcoatings. 

Frederick Almy & Co. have sold up 
and withdrawn a line of all-wool suit- 
ings at $2.02%. 

(Continued on page 84) 


ACTIVE MACHINERY 
Some Increases in Wool Machinery Em- 
ployed on Government Orders 
Figures of active and idle wool ma 
chinery, compiled by the National Asso 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers under 
date of Jan. 1, as compared with the 
same compilation a month previous, 
show both increases and decreases in 
the amount of machinery employed on 
Government orders. Looms wider than 
50 inches, increased to 40 per cent from 
38 per cent, looms less than 50 inches 
in width increased to 22 per cent from 
21.6 per cent, and woolen spindles in 
creased to 44.3 per cent from 41.4 per 
cent. All other descriptions of equip- 
ment employed on war orders on Jan 
1 show decreases from Dec. 1. Carpet 
and rug machinery declined from 14.4 
per cent to 7.4 per cent, cards from 43.6 
per cent to 43.3 per cent, combs from 
44 per cent to 36.5 per cent, and worsted 
spindles from 44 per cent to 42.1 per 

cent 

For the industry as a whole the Jan 
uary compilation also shows increases 
and decreases in the amount of idle 
machinery. Increased employment on 
Jan. 1, is indicated in wide looms only, 
while all other kinds of equipment were 
less active on Jan. 1, than they were on 
Dec. 1 

The Association’s compilations for the 
last six months is as follows: 


MACHINERY REPORTED JANUARY 1 


———- ]Looms———— 


cr 
Wider than Under 








—Spinning Spindles—, 





Carpets 
50 inch 50 inch and 

reed space. reed space. Rugs Cards. Combs Woolen Worsted 

In operation .-. 39,624 11,417 3,045 3,690 1,756 1,241,662 1,410,822 
Be a hmeebadnds ae es’ ix 4,233 1,572 1,479 243 154 81,780 244,356 
SGM. absdeaces 43,857 12,989 52 3,933 1,910 1,323,442 1,655,178 

MACHINERY ON WAR ORDERS 
Sem, Dy BBs carsicesx 15,889 2,513 226 1,599 631 549,800 594,111 
eee... 2h Bi dcuvcocscs S086 2,780 509 1,742 817 563,053 707,562 
os 4 eee ee ose 14,634 2,005 243 1,637 498 544,191 612,145 
Oct R, 2OBF ccsvciscses 12,267 1,120 84 1,206 485 421,474 535,444 
WOE, 2, BERT. caveccccese 11,432 978 ,228 359 415,991 412,080 
ae | errr 10,873 843 ~~ 1,107 369 405,461 355,304 
PERCENTAGE ON WAR ORDERS TO TOTAL IN OPERATION 
Jan. 1, 40.0 22.0 7.4 43.3 36.5 44.3 42.1 
Dec. 1, 38.0 21.6 14.4 43.6 44.0 41.4 44.0 
Nov. 1, 36.6 17.1 8.0 42.5 28.2 41.7 32.4 
Oct. 1, 32.2 9.2 33.5 27.0 33.2 36.5 
Sept. 1, 32.3 8.8 26.9 21.1 35.0 29.0 
eee, 4, SOG i sot wser es 28.6 7.8 awde 32.1 21.4 33.5 26.5 
PERCENTAGE OF IDLE MACHINERY TO TOTAL REPORTED 

we | Be Betatsccetcees 9.6 12.1 32.7 6.1 8.1 2 14.7 
Dae. 2s WR sccccsvrcece 11.6 9.5 31.3 5.4 6.4 7 12.6 
A eee 12.8 9.8 34.7 6.4 8.4 8 12.1 
Oot, 4, TORT. cccccccsice 11.6 12.1 29.3 6.0 11.1 4 14.1 
Gh. te bbws ciwccces 14.2 15.1 29.6 5.5 13.5 an 15.0 
MOB 1, ° FORT a cciscocces 14.7 13.2 27.0 7.1 13.8 6 22.3 























































SLIGHT AWAKENING IN 
DRESS GOODS MARKET 


Last Few Days Witness Increased De- 

mand for Spot Delivery Merchandise 
Fall Openings Late 

General conditions in the dress good 

market have newhat dur 


ing the last few days and a slight it 


improved s 


crease in activity has been noted The 
fact that business has picked up dur 
ing the week in.the face of adverse cit 
cumstances is held by some to augur 
well for the future, but it is generally 
regarded that it is too early to prop! esy 
The week just concluded was shortened 
considerably by the first of the “heat 
less Mondays’ decreed by Fuel Ad 
ministrator Garfield During the en 
forced holiday a few members of the 
trade were in the market, but the ma 
jority stayed away 

tirely and showed no 
heatless and lightless office buildings de 
void of 
the trade have been experiencing con 
siderable difficulty with respect to de 
liveries, the comparative lack of fu 
and the condition of transportation 
the present time combining to mak 


from business 


desire to visit 


elevator service Factors in 


prompt delivery of merchandise the ex 
ception rather than the rulk 
PRING DEMAND 
During the week considerable demand 
has arisen for spring merchandise for 
Several prominent fa 
trade report that the la 
few days have been productive of bet 


spot delivery 
tors in the 


ter business than they had experienced 
Jersey cloth sold 
exceptionally well, while serges 


for several weeks. 
gabar 
dines, poiret twills and tricotines wert 
in considerable demand. Various shades 
of tans and grays were the prevailing 
hues sought when staple merchandise 
‘Joffre blue 

was reported as having been popular 
with buyers. Fancy plaid skirtings sold 
well and there was also considerable de 
mand for striped skirtings. Owing t 
the fact that the season is almost over 
visiting buyers found themselves con 
fronted with a scarcity of desirable mer 


was purchased, although 


chandise and with correspondingly high 


prices Jobbers also report that they 
have experienced fair business during 
the week, Just how long the presen 
buying spell will continue is a question, 
but the limited stocks held by both 


agents and jobbers will make it impos 
sible for the activity to continue for a 
prolonged period 
Travelers for cloak and suit houses 
have been on the road for some time 
and are reporting fair business Ac 
cording to their reports, suits are sell 
ing well and seem about to 
a return to popular favor. 
LATE OPENINGS 


experience 


Recent inactivity has been held largely 
responsible for the delayed opening of 
lines for the 1918 fall season and few 
lines will be shown until February is 
well advanced. During the week on 
prominent factor in the trade opened 
important lines, but there seems to be 
no inclination on the part of others to 
follow suit. 

Owing to Government activities there 
will be less merchandie shown for the 
fall of 1918 than in former years, and 
this shortage will be more apparent in 
heavier fabrics than in other lines. The 
fact that the army is in need of over- 
coats and blankets has resulted in the 
commandeering of much machinery for- 
merly used in the manufacture of cloak- 
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| The New Oswego Autos Save 
Time and Cloth 


On Both Straight Cutting 
and Pinking Samples 


PHNNIAULIN WIM 
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duplicating 


' 
esired, or 
our individ- 


aoe Cutters om 100% Efficient 


nate was t material, e and power! [here 1 no 


sites vertical o1 


tearing 
stroke, 
1th, Paper, 
Sizes and 


shear 
cutting Ck 
Special 


. ‘ 
Chey cut easily and 


s and styles for 


\ ork, ete 


are made in 90 size 
elluloid, Leather. Rubber, 
order 
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Write for Circular 660 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, Jr., Proprietor OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, Room 2720. 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE; 1500 Central National Bank Building. 
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Positive Power Transmission 
You can operate every machine in your mill without slip or 
loss of power under any atmospheric conditions. Observing mill men 
realize that positive drives insure the efficient use of power and labor. 


LINK=BELT 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


are positive under all conditions of load—over 98% efficient in hot, 
cold, damp or oily places. Study the present power transmission 
in your mill, and decide for yourself how you can increase produc- 
tion and improve output by transmitting power through the Link- 
3elt Silent Chain Drive. It is “Flexible as a Belt—Positive as a 
Gear—More Efficient than Either.” 

Write for Data Book No. 125, which explains all about Silent Chain 
Drives and shows how to figure them, and to determine prices. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
; Portiand. Ore. - 


INDIANAPOLIS 


€76 First Avenue, 8. 
- Istand rk Sts. 


299 Broadway 
- - _ 49 Federal St 
© - 1501 Park Bide 
Central Nat’! Bank Bide. Los Aegcles 
- ss! Ellicott Square Denver - 
2d Nat’! Bank Bidg Louisville, Ky. - 
“429 Rockefeller Bidg Knoxville, Tenn 
Bt Birmingham 
New Orleans - 
Charlotte, N Jd. 
Canadian iink- Belt Co. , Led. 


eee i Whe, ,Surts BI Bide. 
‘McCrossin & eran, » famvire Bde. 
C. O. Hinz, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
‘Cothran, Com"! Bank Bidg. 


Cleveland - 
Detroit . 
aneas City Mo 407 Finance mide. 
Toronto, Can - 
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PICKER LEATHER 


Chrome Tanned — 
Tough Pliable—Long 


Life— Economical 


NONE BETTER MADE 


Made by a practical 
tanner—-a man that 
knows requirements 


Write for Sample and Price 
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THE ULMER LEATHER CO. 


P.O. DRAWER 44 NORWICH, CONN. 
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BUFFALO 
Horizontal Divided Shell 
Centrifugal Pumps 


are giving satisfaction 
because they are designed right and 
built right. You 


VULNS 


wherever used 


can always be sure 


of capacity and pressure you specify 
when you order a “ BUFFALO.” 


Write for Bulletin 270-73 


Buffalo Steam Pump Co.. Buffalo, N. a 


Canadian Blower and Forge Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ontario 
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= Manufacturers of all Types of Pumping Machinery 
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Manufacturers of plain and 
serges, 


fancy skein dyes, 
vigoureux, and fancy piece 
dyed fabrics for ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s wear; uniform 
Also 
worsted yarns for weaving 
ind knitting. 





cloths a_ specialty. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH ! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 
GEO. H. HODGSON 


Vice-President and Gen'l Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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UNIFORM CLOTHS 
BROADCLOTHS . 
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ance of quality which is never 
lowered. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New York and Boston 
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JACOB N. CHESTER 


109 Broad Street 1: New York 
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Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 
In Special Metal 
Beckley Perforating Co. 
Garwood, N. J. 
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ings. As the result of this a scarcity 
of cloakings for the fall seems to be 
certain, and buyers have attempted to 
obtain desirable from the 
men’s wear field. Similar conditions in 
this branch of the industry have oper 
ated against them, however, and their 
efforts have met with little success. 

In addition to the limited amount of 
merchandise all indications point to the 
coming season as being one in whicl 
staple will predominate In 
creasing Government demands have 
been largely responsible for this condi 
tion. In view of the existing situation, 
old selling methods have in large meas 
ure been discontinued and sellers are 
planning to dispose of merchandise on 
an allotment basis and distribute goods 
to customers in proportion to their pur 
chases during the preceding season 


merchandise 


fabrics 


Dress Goods Trade Note 
Lawrence & Co. have opened the fol 
lowing lines of dress goods of the Pa 
cific Mills for the 1918 fall season: 35 


inch cotton warp storm 


serge, 3/'™Ac 

35 inch cotton warp French  sergt 
58%4c.; 41 inch cotton warp French 
serge, 72%c.; 35 inch al] woo) storm 
serge, 13; 50 inch all wool storm serge, 
$1.33"; 50 inch all wool French serge, 
$1.67%4, and 54 inch all wool poplin, 
$1.90 


BIDS FOR CLOTH CLIPPINGS 


Depot Quartermaster Opens Sealed Pro- 
posals for 700,000 Pounds 

rhe following sealed proposals in du 
plicate for the purchase of 500,000 
pounds of overcoat clippings and 200,- 
000 pounds of worsted clippings from 
the local Quartermaster’s depot were 
opened by Col. Thomas H. Slavens, de- 
pot quartermaster, of the Quartermas- 


ter Corps in the Army Building on 
Monday: 
S. Stroock & Co., New York, bid 


45 cents a pound on 35,000 pounds of 
worsted clips; 46 cents on 35,000 
pounds, and 47 cents on 35,000 pounds, 
and 40 cents a pound on 20,000 pounds 
of overcoat clippings 
Munick Bros., New Y« 
per hundred pounds on 
of worsted clippings 
Wittaker & Bacon, Boston, bid 48 
cents a pound on 25,000 pounds of 
worsted clips; 42% on 25,000 pounds; 
38% cents on 25,000 pounds, and 37% 
cents on 25,000 pounds 
Charles J. Webb & Co., Philadelphia, 
bid 35% cents a pound on 100,000 
pounds of worsted clippings and 40% 
cents on 100,000 additional pounds. 
Firms who entered bids for the O. D. 
overcoating and worsted clippings re- 
ceived on Monday by the Army Quar- 
termaster’s Department in this city, 
have received information from the lat- 
ter that their bids for the worsted clip- 
pings will not be accepted unless the 
overcoating clippings are sold. There 
were four bidders for the worsted clip- 
pings, but only one bid for the overcoat- 
ings, and this was 40c. for only 20,000 
pounds. The letter received from the 
Quartermaster’s Department by one 
bidder is as follows: “ Your proposal 
on worsted clippings was received and 
noted, but the Government declines to 
make sale of the worsted clippings un- 
less a market is found for the over- 
coatings. This office will receive bids 
on 500,000 pounds or any portion of 
overcoating clippings until 11 A. M. Fri- 
day, January 25.” 


irk, bid $45.15 
20,000 pounds 


sted Co., manufacturer of men’s wear 
worsteds, has filed a notice to the effect 
that it has increased its capital stock 


from $100,000 to $200,000. 
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‘Fancy Worsteds. FANCY 
mms | WORSTEDS 
PIECE DYES 


MILLS AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 
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Piece Dyes | 


BATTEY, TRULL & CO. 





New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


i Selling Agents [ 
' New York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. = 
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| APPERLY FEEDER ‘5 sie" 258 

' EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE | 
i FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE , 
GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON 3 stare st., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Metcalf Brothers & Company 
| Wanskuck Company 

EVERETT BUILDING 


Northeast Corner of Union Square NEW YORK 
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DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
Dry Goods Commission Merchants | 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO c 
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W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue: NEW YORK 
















W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. | 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 





YOU MAY TRY _ IT 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 


AFEWSTROKES r 
OF THE BRUSH: = /LD 
LAND YOUR SHIPMENT Eh 
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MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 
wiItH A DIAGRAPH 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED (Built to Last a Business Life-time) 
A DIAGRAPH STENCIL CUTTING MACHINE IS QUICKER AND CHEAPER 


Relieves your shipping clerk for more responsible duties. Worth more to him than three or 
four assistants. You can own it for a few weeks’ salary of one. 

IT’S BETTER: Prevents mistakes. Eliminates all risks of delays and losses caused by in- 
sufficient marking, inaccuracies, printed labels torn off or tags lost in transit. 

FREIGHT HOUSES EVERYWHERE ARE CONGESTED WITH SHIPMENTS inadequately marked while millions of 
fons of the world’s greatest shipping DIAGRAPH-MARKED gets right of way. The DIAGRAPH has new improved 
features’ not to be had in any other stencil! cutting machine that vitally concern every stencil machine buyer. 

You need a DIAGRAPH right now—so why wait longer? Simply ask us today to send one 
prepaid. Give it a thorough trial. Buy it if you like it. Otherwise return it at our expense. 


THE DIAGRAPH Co. 72°32 Stis Mo.” 
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Starch 


HE Cotton Textile Manu- 
facturers require a variety 
of STARCHES to produce spe- 


cifically desired results. 


OUR KNOWLEDGE of 


the needs of the textile industry, 





OUR UNEXCELLED FA- A 100% 
CILITIES for producing a wide Bleaching Agent 


range of products, 


OUR ORGANIZATION 
FOR SERVICE in assisting to 
solve the sizing and finishing prob- 
lems of the Cotton Manufacturer, 


Fit us to meet these varied 
requirements. 


For the best results use these 


standard STARCHES: 


Eagle Finishing 
500 Mill 400 Mill 
C. P. Special Famous N 
Blue River Crystal 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK 


18 East 41st St. NEW YORK 


wens Bleaching Gas Co. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 
SHOWS LARGE INCREASE 


4 Better Mutual Understanding Is Being 
Brought About by the Greater Inti- 
macy in Trade 
Cotton goods trade with South Amer- 

according to figures made public 
y the National City Bank, was thre« 
times as large for the calendar year 
1917 as for 1913, the year preceding 
the war. Certain heads of departments, 
that have shared profitably in this in 
rease, ‘frankly admit that it was 
through no especial effort of their own 
that the improvement was due; the 
usiness sought them, not they the busi 
ess. The profitable character of the 
uusiness taken, and the good feeling it 
romoted, it is admitted, will lead to a 
loser canvass of the South American 
tuation with a view to improving the 
nnection. Buyers for South Amet 
an account show themselves willing to 
ake every allowance for present con 
litions here. Their needs are too press 
ng to permit fault finding. 
THE DEMAND LARGE 
The demand for cotton goods of every 
lescription from South America is not 
leterred by the difficulties in transpor 
tation, but accelerated by them. Argen 
tina and Chile are active traders and are 
lacing ahead for the most convenient 
leliveries obtainable. Brazil is a more 
lificult proposition. A peculiarity of 
South American demand is that sum 
er weight fabrics are wanted, in the 
low lying districts, side by side with a 
demand for winter weight fabrics for 
the higher altitudes. Australia is re- 
ported as a particularly active market 
for a large variety of cotton goods 
[he opportunity open for a better class 
f white materials is said to be good. 
SPECIAL PRICES MADE 
\s is the case with domestic business, 
there are few open prices on goods for 
export, as lines generally in demand are 
held at value. Where specific prices 
ire insisted on the price is fixéd for the 
particular order in hand, and usually 
fixed high enough to discount probable 
advances pending date of execution. The 
ittitude of the seller is—take it or leave 
t at that figure. Although South Amer- 
can houses as a rule are sound, well 
apitalized and worthy of extended 
credit, the business is generally done 2 
per cent, 10 days, especially in the case 
f houses with no organized export 
department that, as a matter of prefer- 
ence, trade through accredited export 
agents, at this stage of affairs, leaving 
t to them to attend to details. 
\ certain export department head 
that has cultivated a good commercial 
understanding with South American 
usiness houses, refers to what he 
terms the short-sighted methods loosely 
followed by a majority of cotton goods 
exporters. The party quoted makes it 
t practice to extend a four months’ 
redit and a further extension at regu- 
lar interest rates if essential to a better 
mutual understanding. An obstacle to 
trading with districts wherein transpor- 
tation is difficult, packed over moun- 
tain trails and through tangled wilder- 
ess On mule back or man back, as the 
ise may be, goods are weeks in tran- 
t, so that bills must be paid, following 
the “Yankee” plan, months before the 
nerchant lays eyes on the goods. 
North American promptness is not ap- 
reciated by a people who do not under- 
tand our sense of values. 


MEETINGS POSTPONED 


Southern New England Textile Club 
Takes Patriotic Action 

The officers of the Southern New 

England Textile Club announce that fur 

ther monthly banquets will be eliminated 


for the present in accordance with the 


spirit of patriotic conservation. This 
action was decided upon at a meeting 
of the club officials held in Providence, 


Jan. 10, but announcement was not 
mailed to members by Secretary Fred 
Chase until late last week. This 
resulted in much confusion as the Jan 


eric L 


uary meeting would normally have been 
held last Saturday 

The official announcement received by 
members is as follows 

“In accordance with the spirit of pa 
triotic conservation, and in deference to 
the expressed wish that 
eliminated for the present, it has been 
decided to discontinue the usual monthly 
dinners of our club for the time being, 
and which it is hoped will meet with the 
approval of our members. It is planned 
to give a smoker for members and 
guests with an attractive entertainment 
in the near future, of which due notice 
will be given. The annual meeting and 
clam bake will be held at Pomham as 
usual on June 15, 1918.” 


banque ts be 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 


Use of Staple in December Smaller Than 
Same Month of Previous Year 

According to statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Census, the consumption 
of cotton during December, 1917, was 
516,580 bales, exclusive of foreign cot 
ton, while during the same month of 
1916 there were 536,675 bales consumed 
During the five months of 1917 ended 
Dec 31, 2,794,761 bale Ss were consumed, 
while for the same period of 1916 
2,756,442 bales were processed 

Cotton on hand in consuming estab 
lishments, exclusive of foreign cotton, 
was 1,576,514 bales, and 3,826,225 bales 
in public 
making a total of 5,402,739 bales of do 
mestic cotton and 146,842 bales of for 
eign and Sea Island cottons, or a grand 
total of 5,549,582 bales on hand Dec. 31, 
1917, compared with 6,494,387 bales on 
Dec. 31, 1916. Of the 1917 supply of do 
mestic cotton on hand, 4,545,686 bales 
were held in cotton-growing states, and 
857,053 bales held in all other states. 

The same statistics show that during 
December 1917, 33,649,078 cotton spin- 
dles were in operation, 14,196,798 oper- 
ating in the cotton-growing states and 
19,452,280 in all other states. In Decem- 
ber, 1916, there was a total active cotton 
spindleage of 32,863,274. 

The imports of cotton, as computed 
in 500-lb. bales, are as follows: 


storage and at compresses, 


Country of production 
Egypt 
Peru .. eeasee On 
CRRRD 6 iwi sues »s 
All other countries 


Total . S cubecient , 

The exports of domestic cotton and 
linters in running bales are compiled as 
follows: 


Country to which exported. 
United Kingdom... 
Germany ...... see 
POU. wcctesncces d 
WOU 6 <0 ccc sweceebe cese 
All other countries.... 


Total 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


Marine Corps Awards 

Che Russell Manufacturing Co., Mid 
dletown, Conn., has been awarded con 
tract by the U. S. Marine Corps for 
40,000 yards of 76 in. khaki webbing at 
$2.25 per yard 

Contract for furnishing the Marine 
Corps with 10,000 yards of unbleached 
muslin has been awarded to Joseph N. 
Snellenburg, Philadelphia, at 34.8c. pet 


yard. Bids on this were opened Dec. 19 
Sewing cotton bids of the Marine 
Corps, opened Dec 18, have been 


awarded as follows: Globe Thread Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y., 40,000 spools 
basting cotton at 2 1-6c., 1,000 tubes sew 
ing cotton No. 16 winterfield shade at 
$1.65, 5,000 tubes No. 36 khaki at $1.65, 
000 tubes No. 36 winterfield shade at 
$1.65, 4,000 tubes sewing cotton No 
10 black at $1.60, 5,000 tubes sewing 
cotton No. 40 khaki at $1.60, 10,000 tubes 
sewing cotton winterfield shade at $1.60, 
10,000 pounds Sea Island white sew 
ing cotton at 90c, 8,000 spools gimp 
No 7 black at 10 8,000 spools 
gimp No. 7 winterfield shade at 10c., 
$000 spools No. 8 white at 
9.5c., 8,000 spools ginip N 9 khaki at 
10c., 10,000 spools gimp No. 9 winter 
field shade at 10c Globe Yarn Co., 
Fall River, M‘ss., 16,000 tubes sewing 
cotton No. 16 kuaki at $1.46, 1,000 tubes 
sewing cotton No. 16 white at $1.35, 
5,000 tubes No. 36 white at $1.55, 6,000 
tubes No. 40 white at $1.42; Linen 
Thread Co., New York City, 5,000 
pounds skein linen thread No. 35 black 
at $2.65, 5,000 pounds skein linen thread 
No. 35 khaki at $2.91, 500 pounds linen 
thread No. 10 at $1.67, 250 pounds linen 
machine thread G. D. for saddles at 


$2.17 


gimp 


Awards, under bids opened Dec, 17, 
for supplying the Marine Corps with 
bunting, saddle blankets, scarlet cloth, 
gloves and socks, were made as follows 
Turner, Halsey & Co., New York City, 
10,000 yds. 18-in. yellow bunting at 36c., 
20,000 yards. 33-in. blue bunting at 66 
20,000 yds. 33-in. red bunting at 66« 
20,000 yds. 33-in. white bunting at 61.4c., 
10,000 yds. 30-in. blue bunting at 66c., 
20,000 yds. 30-in. red bunting at 66c.; 
Greenhut Co., New York, 5,000 saddle 
blankets at $8.50 each; Albert M. Pat 
terson, New York City, 5,000 yds. scar 
let cloth at $4.52; Wm. C. Chapman, 
Rochester, Minn., 200,000 pairs woolen 
gloves at 85c. per pair 


Cotton Brokerage Advances 
New England cotton brokers who for 
merly charged 50c., 75c. and $1 per bale 
on short, medium and long staple cotton 
respectively, have advanced their charge 
25c. to 50c. a bale. The present rates 
are now 75c. a bale for short cotton, 


December 5 mos. ending Dec. 31 





1917 1916 1917 1916 
. 22,416 10,829 33,490 
4,456 1,929 2,260 5,8: 
934 1,903 6,929 
9,187 8,091 21,072 
14,577 34,339 51,090 70,784 


$1 on medium staples and $1.25 or $1.50 
on long staple cotton. 


—— 





December 5 mos. ending Dec 31 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
248,711 399,461 1,325,717 1,588,749 
32,975 70,306 301,974 461,066 
15,554 94,355 252,681 445,221 
179,794 201,199 459,819 765,168 
*477,034 *765,321 *2,340,191 *3,260,204 


* Figures include 6,261 bales of linters exported during December in 1917 and 9,961 
bales in 1916, and 105,199 bales for the five months ending Deecmber 31 in 1917 and 93,117 
bales in 1916. 
Germany, none; France, 2,567; Italy, 2,071; 


The distribution for December, 1917, is as follows: United Kingdom, none; 
;and all other countries, 1,623. 

























































































COTTON GOODS BUYERS 
ALLOTTED PRODUCT 


Nl my 
Buyers Pay Litth 


Seasonable Lines Opened and 


Quickly Sold Up 
Attention to Prices 


he last few days in the cotton | 

rket have witnessed \ lecided 
( d ictivity With tl ndlitic 
hers ilso appare l lis 
itistacti th li that do not 
illow the buy« lh « of his 
prerogatives 1 e placi of let 
ind that also prevent he man turer 
from granting the privilege « 
perations in the purchase of good In 
almost all line ( seasonable goods 
that have been opened, if n en 
necessary to allot the | ra ted 
ur int. « ods ! red th 
his expressed requirem¢ I I 
( th h el I ll 
is compared with pr ) yn 
and col eq cl 1 
ech ha bec endered 

\PPED GO \ 

( rrent ict { l ( l 
h two classe « I | i 

K \ i vl 1 i ‘ I 
have ec! open | nd m ICKIY 
withdrawn a all the 1 t the 
mill available has been speedily ab 
sorbed. In certain instances wh il 
lotments were promised some little 
tir ago, a revisi l the om 
is has had to be made, much to the 
disappointment Ile 
alike Possibly on the r { 1 
usual features of the opening is been 
the absence ¢ certall line particu 
larly of fall ginghams This condi 
tion has been forecast in these column 
ind actual developments confirm the 
prophecies mad Other lines m be 
opened later, but there is a decided de 
gree of uncertainty with regard to many 
important fabrics on which yer 


usually count very largely 


In certain lines napped goods, ad 


vances have been so great seemingly 
to indicate that agents did not ure 
whether sold or not. This condition is 
brought about largely by the fact that 
a number of important mills are so well 
taken care of on Government orders 
that they can devote only a negligible 
part of their: machinery to civilian o1 
ders Also the various handicaps to 


full production in the scarcity of labor, 
the lessening of working hours through 
the recent fuel order and the neces 
sity of speeding up on Government 
contracts have operated to reduce the 


size of offerings which can be made to 


the buyer Naturally these condition 
have justified an independence on the 
matter of prices, though it is agreed 
that no inordinate profits are being 


made in view of the conditions in raw 
material, supplies, labor, etc 

GINGHAM OFFERINGS RESTRICTED 
It is very evident that restriction of 
particularly observable in 
lines of fall ginghams As stated 
certain important lines will 
positively not be shown and it remains 
for the future to determine whether 
others just as important will be placed 
on the market. The prices named in 
certain quarters have appeared cheap, 
comparatively speaking, but when it 
was discovered that practically no prod- 
uct was behind the price announce- 
ment, the favorableness of these quo- 
tations disappeared. 

The operations of converters are de- 


orders is 


abov S, 
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Correct Weighting of Top Rolls 


is essential to make best yarn and 
cloth. Actual trial in mills’ regular 
work has demonstrated that yarn 
spun with this new method of 
weighting averaged 5 lbs. stronger 
break: and the superiority of the 
cloth made from this yarn is plainly 
seen. No cloth expert needed to see 


the difference. Let us show you. 


L. T. HOUGHTON 


89 Exchange Street Worcester. 
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Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, 


Dyeing, Drying, Printing and 
Finishing Machinery 


for 


Textile Fabrics and Warps 





WARP MERCERIZING MACHINE 


The Textile-Finishing 
Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


! 
1 
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Duck Looms 








Our Looms Produce the Highest 
Quality of Fabrics at 
Lowest Cost 


. We make automatic looms for 
all manner of textile fabrics. 


Plain or fancy, coarse or fine. 


IN The Stafford Company S 






Readville, Mass. 


Southern Office - - Charlotte, N. C. 


UYUNMNUUEOUIUN ATAU LOTT 


The Acid Test—Reputation 


A Machine’s Reputation is a: safe crite- 
rion as to its value. 


Sargent Drying Machines 


are known throughout the Textile Industry 
for their efficiency in drying wool, cotton, 
rags, linters and flax thoroughly, uniformly 
and economically. 


We will gladly explain to you in detail the 
many features of these machines. Simply 
tell us your requirements. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
GRANITEVILLE MASS. 
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| WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. | 
SELLING AGENTS E 
44-46 Leonard St. New York : 
Brown and Bleached E 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills 
; Cambrics, Longcloths, 
- Lawns and Nainsooks E 
For Home and Export Markets © 
‘nr nm 
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‘A.M. Law& Company! 


Spartanburg, a 


Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Located in the center 

of the Southern Cotton 

Manufacturing. Twenty 

years in the business. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


ALLA 1A 


dL 
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Cotton mill stocks in general 
have all witnessed a material 


advance. Write for latest 
quotations on all such stocks 
in which you are interested. 





MORTON LACHENBRUCH&E CO. 
Specialists in Mill Securities 
Equitable Building New York City & 
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Seamless 

Roving 
Cans 
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CEE 
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Seamless 
Roving 


Cans. 


Doffing 
Cars. 


A full line of 
Vulcanized 


Hollowares. 





FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA, 


EASTERN AGENTS, The Cronkhite Co. 


185 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass, 
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SOUTHERN BRANCH, 
308 Masonic Temple, Greenville, 8, C. 
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cidedly restricted as compared with 
many other factors in the market. 
Very few are willing to commit them- 
selves to any large quantities in spite 
of the admitted fact that stocks in their 
hands are decidedly low. There seems, 


however, to be a delightful uncertainty 


about conditions and the trend of de 
mand which make for this uncertainty. 
While as stated previously, retailers 


are showing many fabrics on the sport 
order, yet it seems to be the consensus 
of opinion that more quict and less 
radical styles will have the preference 
with the onsumer It is intimated 
that the reason for this showing in 
many cases is the fact that it has been 
possible to buy these goods at decided 
reductions from first hands and that 
they do not represent new ideas and 
will be likely to prove more or less un 


satisfactory merchandise. On the other 
hand, the scarcity of fall ginghams 
is tending to the production of substi- 
tutes or imitators in printed lines. 
Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


The T. Holt Hayward department of 
Frederick Vietor & Achelis 
prices on kimono outings 25c 

C. H. Pope, of C. H. Pope & Co., 
cotton goods brokers, 87 Worth street, 
is reported safely on the road to recov 
ery after an operation for appendicitis 

Taylor, Clapp & Beal, named new 
prices on Wednesday on Lonsdale cam 
bric and Lonsdale Nainsook at 20c. net 
Also on Forget-Me-Not bleached cot 
ton at 17c. net 

\ charter has been 
Hillman & Gill, cotton goods, 6 Straw 
berry street, Philadelphia, with 
ital of $75,000. The incorporators ar« 


made 
and 26c 


has 


granted to King, 


a cap 


Horace P. Deacon, Alfred R. Haig and 
Lowrie Montgomery. 

Cone Export and Commisison C 
made net prices on Revolution cantor 


and solid colored flannels to 
lotments 


Wm. Iselin & Co. opened 


cover a 


on Wedne S 


day Franklin flannels half light, hali 
dark, October, November, December de 
livery. Winoca dress ginghams, fall de 
livery. Sold up and withdrawn as the 
supply was limited on account of re- 


duced production. Also opened Carmen 
and Bryn Mawr, 32-inch ginghams, for 
manufacturing and jobbers’ trade. Also 
\jax cheviots, fall delivery. 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. named 
prices on Wednesday on Romaine out- 
ing flannels, 24%c. Also on Saluda out- 
ing flannels 22%c. Both are the product 
of the Brogan Mills, Anderson, S. C. 
Terms: 2 per cent. 10 days, as Oct. 1. 
Freight allowance up to 50c. 

Ginghams opened by Smith, Hogg & 
Co. on Wednesday were a limited offer 
ing, quantities being reduced by short 
production. No quotations were given 
at the office of the firm 

The Harris Co., Inc., textile convert 
ers, announce the lease of the entire 
building, 380-382 Broadway, corner of 
White street, and expects to occupy the 
premises about February 1. The new 
quarters approximate 50,000 square feet 
of floor providing needed facili 
ties for a rapidly increasing business. 

M. C. D. Borden & Sons have made 
the following prices on 35 and 36 inch 
shirtings for delivery in April, May and 
June. Delmar and Decatur, 16% cents; 
Leonard and Plaza, 18 cents; Haw- 
thorne and Howard madras, 21% cents; 
Manhattan cord, 23% cents; Netherland 
satin stripe, 24 cents; Montauk fine 
cord, 25-cents. Orders are to be taken 
subject to acceptance and to delay in 
deliveries. The right to reduce quan- 
tities as may be found necessary is re- 
served. This line is to a large extent 
consumed by the cutting up trade. 


space, 
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Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 2 
7 s t 
. Discount and Guarantee Sales 
General Offices : 

254 Fourth Avenue 

NEW YORK 3 
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G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 


STUTAATUNATTETRAVEOTTOYHTONY VN TEDTUEELEOTUNEED CTUOTENTRANSNOPRENNUU TYEE OTEN TT FT TTY TPETVOALED TONY EOEROYERCOY MET VOTO CTDOOTVED | TYPT PRET YOR ETSOTDY OOTPTET TOTTT COPPURNEYLOVECDISTLSOTETY CARS 


39-41 Thomas Street NEW YORE 
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REMY, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNER 


MILL AGENTS AND COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


are open for the selling agency of a mill 
manufacturing 


Cotton Huck and Turkish Towels 
Bath mats, wash cloths, scrub cloths 


443 to 449 Fourth Avenue 


Corner 30th Street NEW YORK 
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THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER |; 
Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight. essential to best results. Halfturn j 
yatterns for all makes of frames i 

on . 





Send for Comat to DIXON LUBRICATING SASSER. co., Setetel, | R. I. 


15 2. C 
f BARBER -COLMAN. COMPANY 
B sT Nm Mas ae be € e oS ; 
‘ 







WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manutacturers otf 


i TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS 


ene Amber omens Philadelphia 
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COTTON BALE OPENERS 
LATTICE CONVEYORS 
PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 


Annas 


REVOLVING TOP FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 

JACK FRAMES 

CLOTH TRIMMERS 

ROVING WASTE OPENERS 


HOPPER FEEDERS 
BREAKER PICKERS 
INTERMEDIATE PICKERS 
FINISHER PICKERS 
THREAD EXTRACTORS 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 
Woonsocket Rhode Island U.S.A. 
Southern Representative JH Mayes, Independence Bldg. Charlotte. N.C 
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POTASH HEADQUARTERS 

































: SIZING . 
SPECIALTIES 





CAUSTIC POTASH 








e S1ZINGS AND RELATED GUM 
SOFTENERS FINISHES 
ANILINE COLORS 
et 





Caustic Soda 
Bleaching Powder | 


NIAGARA ALKALI CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





EITEENTT ANN TETT mmemmmerenereeeemiteremnte 


ay SU ea SULPHUR DYEING © Highest Quality 


If designed for this pur- | SAPONIFIED 
pose alone, the HUSSONG 


Machine could not have met R E D ~ Oo I L 


every requirement with 


greater satisfaction. ae ee 
There are very few sul- EXTRA HEAVY 


phur dyers who do not, 


We through necessity, use our O] . ° 
™ Machines. To the others: e ] Ce \ Cc l d 
2 How can you afford to con- — Guaranteed 99% Saponifiable 


Boiling out not necessary when dyeing tinue without them? E RUB NO MORE co 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 





HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE COMPANY, GROVEVILLE, N. J. 
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TOLHURST SELF-BALANCING 
EXTRACTORS 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 
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Southern Chemical Laboratory | 


Dr. G. J. Bidtel CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Dr. Ernst Bidtel ~ 
Manufacturers of Chemical Technical Textile Specialties : 


PERFECTOL for wetting-out, finishing BIDTEL’S TRANSFER POINT PASTE : 
and boiling-out in kier and Tom-Tom. prevents corrosion of transfer points and =; 


Removes oil and grease spots and other looper points. Keeps them bright and = 
impurities, smooth. ; : 


MELANOL, a softener for Sulphur—Di- E 
rect and Oxidized Blacks. 8. C. L. SILK SOFTENER, a lubricant = 
VELVEEN, a softener for Fast Black. %"@ softener. E 
8. C. L. SOLUBLE OIL, a softener for SILKO, a preparation for treatment of & 
bleached goods and light colors. artificial silk. 


nem 






Sizes from 12” to 72” 


Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy,N. Y.| 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
111 Broadway, New York City E 
Western Rep John 8. Gage, 1311 Hartford paeeiee chivem, Th. : 
Southern Rep. — Fred H. White, Re — Bu ildin a rlo N 
Canadian Rep. — W. J. Westaway n Life Bu id “Hamilto on, tak. 
Canada 


MADURA ESSE 


Ask us about any of your chemical problems in your mill, E 
Free chemical advice to our regular customers. E 


OVER DRIVEN 


PAULA NM 
rT 


ei eee 
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ROME SOAP MFG. CO. EFINITE 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





makes water 
Textile, Laundry 














fs ; : 100% soft at less 
: E and Special Soaps i 514 Farman Building cost than any 
E ; : OMAHA - - NEBRASKA 
: WRITE US FOR SAMPLES ROME, N. Y. | one me nog. 
= CUR ELTA 
& uuu ets trce 


w AL oun | [Pebbin Soap Mfg. Co. 


COTTON AND WOOLEN © 
GOODS PHILADELPHIA 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sample g 








A Mineral 
Soap—Not 


=e) | NewENctano TANKSTOWER C> 


EVERETT STATION 





Get Booklet Now 


Sole Manufacturers 


j : BOSTON MASS 
THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO. LOCKPORT, N. | | WOOD TANKS FOR AIL PURPOSES 
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6-Compartment Machine 


A Continuous Process 
Dyeing 
Machine 

of | 
Established 
Merit | 


Dye Sulphur 
Vat Colors 
Cutch or Fustic 
in this “‘ Hustler”’ 
Dyeing Machine 








Long or Short Chain, any 
number of warps. Piece 
Goods, any width, 


Bleach in continuous proc 
ess, Boil-out, or Boil-out and 
Dye. 

Cypress tanks of size to 
suit. Rolls rubber covered, 
iron, or brass. 


Send for Bulletin No. 95 


SALEM IRON WORKS 
315 S. Liberty Street 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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You Need It Now— 
More Than Ever 


Your machines are pusbed to the limit— 
vr is searce—wages are advancing. 
can I keep down costs?” you ask 
self. “How can I get maximum pro- 
on?” 


Why not investigate the advantages of 


NON-FWHD OIL 


will help bring every card, spindle and 
up to its fullest efficiency. It will re- 
frictional losses as much as 20%— 
ever you’re using grease. 


‘on-Fluid Oil will pneteee? ELIMI- 

E OIL STAINS, because it sticks to the 

that it is lubricating and never 
ges its consistency. 


vw 


! it will reduce your lubricant costs. 


ere never has been a more favorable 
tunity for proving our claims than 


\ grade for every purpose. Write for sam- 
Dles and literature today. 


New York and New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 Broadway New York 
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Carolina Mills Close 


(Continued from page 51) 


this course voluntarily will probably b« 
forced to it, becaus¢ them 
can afford to have any considerable por 


not one of 


tion of their operatives transfer the 
scene of their activities 

There has been no concerted com 
plaint in mill circles, and this week 


practically all the plants are operating 
as usual, except in a instances 
where the mills have no fuel. These, 
of course, do not include any of the 
plants operated by hydro-electric power 


few 


MANY COHOES PLANTS RUN 


Those Engaged on Government Orders 
and Operated by Hydro-Electric Power 


Conors, N. Y., Jan. 23 Between 
twenty-five and thirty textile concerns 
are served by the Cohoes Light and 
Power Corporation, which gets its 


power from the Cohoes Falls, generat- 
ing 30,000 horse-power, in its plant on 
the bed of the Mohawk River just below 
the falls. Only a few scattered plants 
are steam operated, and these plants, 
among them the Mills and 
Putnam Knitting Co., following 
receipt of Mr. Garfield’s order. But the 
Cascade Mills were later allowed to re 
sume operations by permission of the 
War Department, as Government orders 
are being turned out there. 

The telegram of Deputy Fuel Admin 
istrator Noyes, stating that the Fuel 
Administration had no authority ove 
hydro-electric power, was received in 
Cohoes about two hours before the 
order went into effect at midnight of 
the 17th, but the manufacturers at a 
meeting in the Chamber of Commerc« 
rooms earlier in the had threshed 
the subject out in a session that lasted 
several hours, and had decided to keep 
the plants running until definitely o1 
dered to close. The Waterford Knitting 
Mills were all closed by the order, but 
later resumed operations, as practically 
all of them are engaged on war orders 
The Wright Health Underwear Co., 
Cohoes and Troy mills, suspended op 
erations, as did all other Troy textile 
mills, but Wright’s resumed Monday. 
The Cohoes Textile Mills closed on 
Monday, as did al] other business places 
of the city, and it is not known whether 
they will observe the Monday holidays 
named by Mr. Garfield. One manufac 
turer, when questioned concerning the 
closing order, stated that if the local 
mills were requested to close on Mon 
days they would undoubtedly do so, but 
it would be a curtailment of 
work on goods badly needed by the 
Government, and practically no fuel 
would be saved by the step 


Cascade 


closed 


day 


useless 





Tire Production Decreases 

Approximately 36,000,000 pounds less 
of tire cloth yarn will be used in the 
manufacture of automobile tires this 
year than during 1917. This statement 
is based upon an estimate by W. Irving 
Bullard, manager, textile department, 
Merchant’s National Bank, Boston, that 
90,000,000 pounds of automobile tire 
yarn were spun in this country last year 
Previous reports in these columns have 
pointed to a decrease of about 40 per 
cent. in the production of automobiles 
and tires. This gives Mr. Bullard his 
estimate of a decrease in tire yarn and 
tire cloth production of approximately 
36,000,000 pounds. 

Navy Bids 

The Navy Department has called for 
bids, to be opened Feb. 4, on 4,250,000 
yards each of unbleached cotton drill, 
bleached cotton drill and shrunk cotton 
drill, also for 3,250,000 yards of navy 
blue denim. 


= Paterson, N. J., Office—Citizens Trust Bldg. 
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OOMS 


Crompton & Knowles 


AUTOMATIC FANCY 
COTTON LOOMS 


Produce perfect 










































Are continuous in operation. 


goods and reduce weave room expense 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. I. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Southern Representatives 


Charlotte, N. C. 


WAMDAMOUA0 ASN ORT UD ENMA ANAS AMBULANCE AR TOT ET 





RAWHIDE LOOM PICKERS 


Are carried in stock in all standard styles 











and are ready to go on the loom without 
fitting. They are made of the best buffalo 


hide to be obtained and are always uniform 









in quality. 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of HOsI 


WOMEN’S HOSE “Ale 
is invited to our | 


FASHIONED WELT MACHINE 
MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar to 
that produced on full fashioned machines. 
The machine has all the features of our 
other models —each stocking being 
dropped from the machine complete, 
except for the looping of the toe. It 1s 





fitted with five yarn changing fingers, | 
inserts an ‘‘anti-run-back’’ course, and, the welt being _ 
knitted on the machine, has all the elasticity of the 

fabric and may be made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Charlotte 
5 Sun Life Bldg 1006 Realty Bldg. 
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HOSIERY SCARCITY 
CHECKS TRADING 


Bu Leaving Market with Only Small 
Portion of Wool Needs Covered 
‘lore Interest in Cotton Hose 

hosiery market presents a lifeless 

rance, and with a majority of buy- 

her gone from or leaving the city 

is little opportunity for business ; 

t visit of buyers has impressed 

hem the serious shortage of wool 

ut as yet the latter has failed to 

terially reflected in increased de 
for the heavier cotton hose. 

h trading near to a standstill there 

en, of course, no opportunity for 


ges in prices. All the strength of 


tter is maintained and the ten- 
continues against buyers. While 
ing wool prices have been 


d by Government intervention, it 
easier to secure wool knitting 
and prices of the latter are no 
so strong is the position of such 
; that knitters are disposed to find 
d deal of fault, and.in a few in- 
es charges of profiteering among 
ers are heard, Cotton and cotton 
ilues continue their steady up- 
| climb, and Government interven- 
ems the only solution for check- 
the advance. With their raw ma- 
n such a condition, knitters are 
isposed to take on much new busi- 
For orders already on their books 
vered with raw stocks, but when 
re in a position to take further 
business, the latter must neces- 
respond in price to the upward 
of raw stock and yarns 
yet too early to get any definite 
of what the actual effect of the 
ng down of mills through the fuel 
ler will be. Of course, mills em- 
ed on Government contracts are ex- 
pted and their production uninter- 
with. But for mills working on 
an orders it comes as an additional 
hip, and seems positive of being 
ted in further delayed deliveries. 


WOOLS WELL SOLD 


hose lines of heavy wool hose 
d within the past week or two are 
about the capacity that restricted 
tion will permit. Up to early 
eek buyers were actively seeking 
gh the market for opportunities to 
their needs, but with the excep 
picking up a few small case lots 

to cover only a very small 

their needs. It is becoming 
evident to buyers that 
only to cover a mini 
their wool hose wants, 
s also evident that later buying 
cessarily turn to the heavier 


nd more 
be able 


tion of 


EECE-LINED SALES EXPECTED 


producing the heavier qualities 
e-lined cotton hose for men are 
iting a good volume of business, 

a ly returns from the lines already 
1 give considerable credence to 
lief. Inquiry for men’s socks 
hildren’s hose in cotton lines is of 
olume, but there is only a limited 
Pportunity to place new orders. Manu- 
‘acturers are finding it no less difficult 
purchase cotton knitting yarns, and 
as their present holdings are well cov- 
tred with booked business they are not 
‘isposed to take on many new orders. 


ntracts are only of three to four 








months’ life, and when mills are posi- 
tioned to take on new business there is 
every probability that prices are to be 
considerably higher; it is well known, 
however, that .manufacturers will ad- 
vance prices only in proportion to th 
higher costs of cotton and yarn. That 
prices are to be higher seems to be ac- 
cepted by jobbers, for they have been 
attempting to contract for hose to be 
delivered far into the year. 

The new lines of men’s hemmed top 
socks have not as yet realized the suc 
cess expected. Sellers, however, report 
a good volume of business pending, th 
consummation of which they expect 
within the next week or two 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

The Paramount Knitting Co., Chicago, 
is now packing certain of its branch of 
hosiery in paper boxes, the latter, which 
is of heavy brown paper and holds one 
dozen pairs of hose, is made in the com 
pany’s hosiery box plant. On one side 
of the top is a wide flap that extends 
down into the side of the package, and 
when the latter is sealed it is dust- 
proof. One of its principal savings is 
that it allows the convenient packing of 
a 200-dozen case in place of the old 100 
with a material 
and expense 


saving in 
Because of 


dozen 
space, 
its easy handling, the new box makes an 
attractive appeal to retailers 

It is stated by factors in close touch 
with the situation that the Government 
has been more successful in covering 


case, 
labor 


its hosiery needs from fine cashmer¢ 
lines than from bundle wool goods 

The market was practically 
buyers this week, and most of them r« 
turned to their homes. with but a small 
proportion of their wool requirements 
covered. 

Wool yarn spinners are being severely 
criticized by some sellers *of wool ho- 
siery and charges of profiteering by a 
few spinners are gaining some currency ; 


bare of 


in fact, one selling agent makes the as 
sertion that a spinner is making a clear 
profit of $1 a pound on some wool ho- 
siery counts 


NO SWEATER CHANGE 


Trading of Limited Volume with Prices 
Tending Upward 


No change of importance is noted in 
the sweater market. Demand is only o 
limited proportion, but has had no effect 
upon the upward tendency of values 

Buyers apparently have fully covered 


their needs for cotton sweaters for the 
next several months, and for the pres- 
ent at least are out of the market 


Some inquiry is being made right along, 
particularly for and a re 
newed activity is not wholly unexpected 

Realizing the difficulty of placing 
much new wool sweater busiress, buy- 
ers have not been in the market to any 
active extent during the past few weeks 
It is known, however, that their needs 
are not fully satisfied, and it is evident 
that were it not so difficult for manu- 
facturers to secure further supplies of 
wool yarn a generous amount of sweater 
business could be taken. 

Inquiry within the week has been 
made for sweaters suitable for military 
purposes, but most of the mills able 
to make such lines are well occupied on 
Red Cross orders. 


low-ends 


KNIT GOODS 


WILL MANUFACTURE SOCKS 


Will Install Ma- 
chines for This Purpose 
WaASHINcTON, D. C., Jan. 20—To 
pace with the demand for. woolen socks 
for soldiers and sailors, the Comforts 
Committee of the Navy League has 
placed an initial order for ten sock 


which will be in 


Comforts Committee 


keep 


knitting machines, 
stalled in the Washington headquarters 
These machines will turn out in an hou 
a pair of knitted socks which require 
the most expert worker two days to 
Ordinarily from four 
spent In making one 
pair of socks. The Comforts Commit- 
tee has found it impossible to supply all 
of the requests for socks and has de- 
cided, therefore, to supplement with ma 


make by hand 
to seven days are 


chines the work of the thousands of 
women now engaged in knitting socks 
If the machines prove successful they 


installed in Comforts Commit 


as quickly as they can be 


will be 
tee offices 
bought 

At the present 
the Navy League 


time women come to 


shops, buy wool, and 


take it home with them to make the gar 
ments. Henceforth, when they come t 
the Washington shop they will be told 
that if they desire, their wool will b 
put on the machines for them and their 
socks for the fighting men will be pro 
vided just that much quicker. Machine 
knitted garments, it is truc ire not 
quite so good as those made by hand 
It is said that the hand-knitted one 
will last three times a long i those 
made by machines, but at the preset 
moment, with thousands of men in nee¢ 
of socks, it is obviously not expedient 
to try too much for quality. Quantity 
production is the thing most necessary 


Moreover, the machine made socks ar¢ 
in standard sizes 
satisfactory to the men 

Workers ar¢ 
the Comforts Committee to operate the 
knitting machines. For the present the 
work will be done only in Washington, 
but any women not living in Washing 
ton can send either wool or money ir 
payment for wool to the Washington 
office of the Comforts Committee, 1416 
H street, and socks will be knitted on 
the machines for their 


and are generally quit 


now being trained for 


order 


Mills Help Coal Saving 


Many country textile mills, havins 
wood lots adjacent to their mill village 
are giving their operatives the oppor 
tunity of cutting wood under certait 
restrictions for their own us Heret« 
ore the work has usually been done o1 
Saturday afternoons, but the Monday 
holiday will undoubtedly be taken ad 
vantage of for this purpose. * The Gar 
ner Print Works & Bleachery, Garner 
ville, N. Y., is one of the textile mills 
that is helping its operatives to save 


oal in this manner. On Friday of last 
week, gent H. S. Duckworth led a 
procession of employes into the com 
pany’s woods and set an example in 
fuel conservation by himself cutting 
down two trees. The yard foreman had 
charge of allotting wood to any em- 
ploye who applied and furnished teams 
to haul the cut wood to employe’s 
homes. Most country mills have wood- 
land which would be actually improved 
if scientifically trimmed out, and the 
present emergency makes it possible to 
have this work done free of cost and 
to the advantage of both the mill and 
its employes. 



































































































UNDERWEAR MARKET 
GENERALLY QUIET 


Wool Lines Sold to Permitted Volume 
Buyers Leaving Market--No Renewed 


Interest in Cotton Coods 


\ majority of buyers have left tl 
inderwear market, making the week t! 
juretest several similar periods. W 
line ar sold to as far as the restricted 
roduction for civilian buyers will p 
mit, and vet there ha r 
newed interest in cotton goods since tl 
buying of several weeks agi Wit 
trading t practical standstill ther« 
has been, of course, no opportunity for 
price change in yt! t t 
development 

The shutting-down order of the Fu 
Administrator has not been felt a c 
in market conditions, but there is littl 


doubt but that its influence will soon be 


felt in the closer apportionment of a 





epted orders Production, of cours 
will be seriously interfered with, and 
deliveri« are expected to be further and 
materially delayed. Just how strot ] 
be the effect of this order it 
early to determine, but selling agent 
see little hope of averting seriou 
quence Howse ver, the It ‘ t 
ment is with the Government offi 
( the latter ma 1 le 
in tl ccessf { f 
, and t in vi ' 
ler is I i cepted i 
rauit fi 
| | that ha | 
<4 
temporarily withdrawn from the mar 
ket, and while many of them have come 
t a ful ilization of the eriou 
e oO A goods, 'there ar 
uyer et unconvinced, and who 
tinue to sear the market. Their s« 
however, has been of little avail 
unless they have had strong ties is 
vious years with selling agents th 
finding it difficult to place ord 
More and more the shortag 
goods for civilian buyers becom« { 
parent with the passing of ea eek 
So far as can be determined with an 
degree of accura from OU ft SU 
ent. of mills 1 good ipacity f 
heavy-weight lit have been divert 
to Government ir needs, the vari 
n percentage depending up the 
dividual ability of mills to take Gov 
ment busine tances t 
ippears to be a feeling th 
manufacturer ill be able to tak 
tion i f 
ae he th ¢ ( 
n t | red 1918 
t nde I qu ( nts 
erned, n u ture re taku 
inventories, and from now on deli ‘ 
will supercede new orders it 
turers attentior 
COTTONS REMAIN QUT! 


The expected divergence of demand 
from wool to cotton lines as a result of 
the scarcity of the former has not as yet 
developed, and cotton underwear re 
mains quiet. A majority of manufactur 
ers, however, have taken as much busi 
ness as they care to have on their books 
under present conditions. With manu 
facturers so positioned there is no drive 
for further business, and little likelihood 
of such. There was some hope a week 
or two ago that within the course of the 
month to come manufacturers would be 
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able to take further business, but the 
coal order has made this more doubtful 
than ever, but because it is yet too early 
to determine what the actual effects of 
the Government action will be, selling 
agents are hesitant in making predic- 
tions; in fact, predictions are of little 
or no value for the market nowadays 
is based on current conditions, and 
changes with each new effect, yet con- 
tinually upward in trend. 

There are still some southern heavy 
ribbed lines on the market, but their 
quick sale is expected when buyers real- 
ize that the bulk of their unfilled wool 
wants must be covered with cotton 
goods. 

No change in prices is evident, or ex- 
pected in the lack of trading, but levels 
hold firmly, and, influenced by the strong 
condition of raw materials together with 
the labor situation, will probably show 
strong advances when duplicate business 
is taken, 

Underwear Trade Notes 

A. A. Smith & Sons, underwear and 
sweaters, at 346 Broadway, are to move 
into new offices at 377 Broadway on 
April 1. 

Sellers of heavy southern ribs are ex- 
pecting a visit, in the not distant future, 
from jobbers who returned to their 
homes after being able to cover only a 
small proportion of their wool under- 
wear requirements, Southern ribs are 
now about the only lines that can be 
found in any appreciable volume, and 
the supply of these is materially re- 
stricted as compared to previous years 


RED CROSS PURCHASES 


Large Volume of Knit Goods Bought for 
Distribution Among Soldiers 

The Red Cross has bought near to 
1,500,000 sweaters for distribution 
among soldiers in various cantonments 
in this country, and of this amount 
about 400,000 were purchased during 
December. The organization has also 
purchased 60,000 helmets, but many of 
these are undelivered because of traffic 
congestion. These purchases are noted 
in a statement made public last Satur- 
day by the Bureau of Military Relief 
of the Atlantic Division of the Red 
Cross. 

Sweaters are not included in the 
regular army issue of clothing. The Red 
Cross realized last summer that during 
the winter there would be a large call 
for clothing to supplement the official 
issue, and began preparations to meet 
this demand. The call for sweaters has 
been so large that the organization has 
bought as many sweaters in the open 
market as were made by women volun- 
teers. 

At the various cantonments in this 
country the Red Cross has distributed 
52,378 sweaters, 19,909 helmets, 52,489 
mufflers, 38,624 wristlets, 52,747 socks, 
3,679 comfort kits. It has also given out 
to the navy 13,819 sweaters, 7,744 hel- 
mets, 9,975 mufflers, 11,649 wristlets, 14,- 
620 socks, 3,167 comfort kits. This 
makes a total of articles distributed by 
the Atlantic Division last month of 66,- 
197 sweaters, 27,653 helmets, 62,464 muf- 
flers, 50,273 wristlets, 67,367 socks, and 
6,846 comfort kits. 





Labor Americanization 
(Continued from page 20) 


other engineers when you locate your 
plant or build an addition. When 
you equip that plant such things as 
dressing rooms and lavatories and 
lunch rooms and proper ventilating, and 
heating and lighting from the man- 
power standpoint will be primary speci- 
fications and will not be put in as an 
after-thought. Jn other words, the 
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elimination of the physical causes of 
labor unrest and of labor turn-over and 
physical conservation will be taken care 
of; they will be charged to the con- 
struction and equipment cost. 

Second, when you bid on a piece of 
work or make a contract or fix a price 
you are going to include man-power 
specifications. You are going to do this 
because prices in the future will not be 
high enough to include a lot of un- 
known qualities or guess work. 

Chird, you are going to make an ef- 
ficient, well managed employment de- 
partment as much a part of your plant 
as your power house or sales depart- 
ment, with sole and final power to deal 
with the hiring and firing of men. The 
executive is going to be a high grade 
man-power engineer selected as care- 
fully as your production manager, paid 
as much and held up to the same grade 
of responsibility. He isn’t going to be 
paid or managed by an outside organi- 
zation to whom you contribute funds. 

Fourth, you will discover that a cen- 
tral’ employment department in your 
own plant will not be a success unless 
you insist that the local labor market 
be organized. 

Fifth, you are going to see that the 
health of your men is just as important 
as keeping your machines in condition, 
and that the kind of housing they have 
outside and the kind of conditions they 
have inside are important production 
factors, and there will be no hypocrisy 
of doing it for the welfare of the men. 

Sixth, you are going to define what 
you know a plant should do as part of 
its cost of production for which you 
pay and what the town should do, and 
for which you pay taxes, and a lot of 
bad feeling will be done away with as 
soon as such things as recreation are 
done by the city for all of its residents. 

Seventh, you are going to take a 
greater interest in training men (1) in- 
side the plant, (2) outside the plant and 
in providing incentive for their staying. 

Eighth, you are going to Americanize 
your plant and see to it that it is an 
English-speaking concern manned by 
men who are citizens or who want to 
become citizens, and that you provide 
the same facilities and treatment for 
foreign-born men as for native-born 
workmen. 

Ninth, there will be man-power lab- 
oratories where experiments can be 
made which will give us the principles 
and methods of handling man-power, 
and you will interest the employes in 
them and get their co-operation. 

This is not a dream. Men are work 
ing on the question all over the country 
and they are coming together with their 
various pieces of the puzzle and are 
gradually putting it together. 

The question is, Do you regard the 
matter seriously enough and fundamen 
tal enough to do your bit now? 


Functional Re-Education at Hart 
House 
sy Dr. E. A. Boot 

Among the problems presented by the 
wastage of war, that of conserving and 
restoring the physical.and mental pow- 
ers of each disabled soldier is of un- 
questionable importance. An effective 
means of improving conditions involving 
derangement or destruction of normal 
voluntary functions has been found in 
appropriate graduated exercises. The 
special procedures that are employed to 
call forth such disabled functions are 
known collectively as “ Functional Re- 
education.” 

The principles of functional re-educa- 
tion as developed at Hart House may 
be stated under four heads. 

First, the standpoint is curative rather 
than occupational. The aim is to restore 
a broken man to his normal condition as 
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SUPERCONES 


N THE SUPERCONE we have. successfully 
modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 
only contains more material than any style of 

package previously produced, but also, by reason of its 
progressive build, insures a uniform delivery of material 
heretofore unequaled by either cone or bottle bobbin 
The SUPERCONE is EIGHT INCHES long, with a 
possible maximum diameter of TEN INCHES. The 
net weight of a full-sized package ranges from FOUR 
to SIX pounds, depending upon the material wound 
A cone of this size presents the greatest advantages 
for coarse counts, including sweater yarn. 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 
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All Styles All Gauges 


SIMPLICITY — SPEED— PRODUCTION — QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for particulars and samples of work. 


HEMPHILL MFG. CQO. 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Room 601, Leonard Bldg., 350 Broadway, New York 
Over 100 Machines Completed Weekly for Home and Export Markets 
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ipletely and as quickly as possible 
special measures used toward this 
are distinct from, but are under- 
cen in conjunction with such other 
st-operative treatment as may be re- 
ired, for example, massage, electro-, 
dro-, thermo-therapy and _ curative 
rkshops, the latter providing a pa- 
nt with such manual employment as 
expected will call his particular dis 
ility into action. 

Secondly, the procedure is psycho 
gical. In the restoration of voluntary 
inctions “sure” is equivalent to ‘con 
ol.” An attitude of intelligent co 

ration and of determination to im 

ve must first be inspired in a pa 
ent. He is urged to be his own doc 

r even while he is being guided and 

sisted through each step of his treat- 

ent. Individual direction by skilled 

id tactful operators is essential. Sim 
le mechanical appliances for bringing 
pecific disabilities into operation are 
ndispensable and the appliances are 
tted with metrical devices which re 

rd and stimulate daily performance 

appealing to the eye or the ear. In 
is way a patient is brought face to 
ace with his incapacity and is encour 
iged to use his whole power to over 
me it. 

Thirdly, the treatment is self-educa 
tive. When a patient has learned to 

restle with the severer points of his 
ase for forty minutes each day, the 
iabit of self-treatment at frequent in- 
ervals during the day soon grows. 
Point by point his disability is taken in 
hand and mastered, and the danger of 
eglecting the restoration of finer co 
rdinations is overcome. 

Finally, re-education is a mental tonic. 
The attitude of indifference or de- 
pression which patients frequently ex- 
hibit in commencing treatment is usually 
haracteristic of their general outlook. 
Under such circumstances it is easier to 
gain a man’s confidence by doing some- 
thing for his present condition, than by 
discussing his future welfare. The spirit 
of accomplishment and of sustained ini- 
tiative which re-educational methods 
foster during the period of convales- 
‘ence is an important contribution to- 
ward the larger task of rehabilitation. 

The value and necessity of re-educa- 
tional treatment upon a large scale no 
onger needs to be urged. In the hos- 
pitalization of Canada, Hart House is to 
be a center for the development of re- 
educational methods, and for the train- 
ing of medical officers and of male and 
female lay operators. This program, 
which will embrace all the therapies of 
recognized military value, is now going 
into effect. A School of Massage with 
nearly one hundred pupils has been ad 
mitted to the west wing of the Hart 
Building. A standard set of twenty 
pieces of re-educational apparatus has 
been planned in conjunction with Major 
McKenzie of Pennsylvania, and is now 
being built in quantity in the Commis 
sion’s workshops at Guelph. 


Industrial Work for Disabled 
Soldiers 


3y Frederic W. Keough, editor of 


“ American Industries” 


Bringing the physically unfit and dis- 
abled man to an irreducible minimum 

a national obligation. In caring for 
lisabled soldiers and sailors no source 

possible benefit to their condition 
hould be left unexhausted. If disabili- 
es make it inadvisable for a man to 
llow his former employment, he 
hould be fitted for a new occupation 

appropriate training. 

As far as treatment and education 
re concerned, the returned. soldier will 
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be well provided for. His physical con- 
dition and needs will be studied; his 
special occupational ability will be en- 
alyzed, his ambition stimulated, and 
every effort will be made to enable him 
to gain a position of economic inde- 
pendence. 

But of what ayail is all this if the 
injured man is not afforded opportunity 
adapted to his capabilities? The num- 
ber and character of industrial oppor- 
tunities are the determining factor in 
the success of any effort to rehabilitate 
disabled men Unless manufacturers 
are willing to employ restored and re- 
educated men; unless it is known how 
many and what kind can be taken into 
industrial establishments, the workers 
will stand idle. 

The attitude of the employer who is 
considering the matter of taking dis- 
abled soldiers into his plant can be 
summed up in some such position as 
this: 

“T am first an American and a patriot, 
and as such [ will privately aid returned 
soldiers in every way possible, but I 
also have definite responsibilities to my 
associates, stockholders, employes and 
others, and I cannot give employment 
except on a business basis.” 

[The bulk of the evidence proves that 
the restoration of the crippled soldier 
to industry can be carefully worked out 
so that it will represent a sound busi- 
ness proposition for the employer, a 
fair opportunity for the wounded 
worker, and an economic advantage to 
the community. 


The two most important phases of 
the question, so far as manufacturers 
are concerned, are: First. How much 
and what form of co-operation can be 
expected of the employer? Second 
What must be the contribution of the 
disabled worker? 

How work can best be provided and 
adapted to crippled men is in the long 
run an individual problem, which must 
be met and solved by each employer 

There is one special consideration 
which makes the position of the manu 
facturer difficult, namely, the heavy risk 
entailed in employing disabled men 
under present compensation laws. A 
crippled man can do certain work as 
efficiently as any one else, but an em 
ployer hesitates to take a man having 
but one eye, or leg, because, under ex 
isting compensation laws, he will be 
obliged to pay compensation for total 
disability were such employe to suffer 
the loss of the other eye, arm or leg 
while employed. Future conditions cer 
tainly call for some modification of the 
present situation 

The United States has resolved -that 
every returned soldier shall have a full 
opportunity to succeed. When neces 
sary, war cripples must be thoroughly 
trained in schools and industry, and in- 
dustrial opportunities must be disclosed 
for those who need occupation. Jobs 
must be adapted to them, in order that 
they may become competitors in every 
sense with the workers who are whole 
Occupations that do not exist must be 
brought into being. Certain work must 
be reserved for cripples, and devices 
must be discovered and adapted that 
will fit the victims of war back into all 
the ordinary activities of life. The re- 
sponsibility is shared by every citizen. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers, in its investigation of oppor- 
tunities, has been assured of thousands 
of openings that await disabled soldiers 
and sailors, and innumerable other 
places will be found wherein they will 
be welcomed, not merely on a sympa- 
thetic basis, but on conditions that will 
restore them to economic independence, 
prosperity and happiness. 
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The Standard Machine Co. 


ANNOUNCES 


that it has taken over the exclusive handling of 


+] 


product ot the 


Phila. Metal Drying Form Company 
makers of the 


‘* THREE-IN-ONE ”’ 
METAL HOSIERY DRYING FORM 


@ The STANDARD MACHINE COMPAN\ 
only entered into this arrangement after mature 
investigation and with the certainty that this Fort 
has features exclusively its own. 


q As in all other products made and sold by the 


STANDARD MACHINE COMPANY the sam 
guarantee that the materials used in the “ Three-in 
One” form and the workmanship employed in it 
manufacture are of the highest standard obtainable 


@ Your confidence and investigation is asked 


q Literature or our personal representative sent as 


suits your desire. 


@ Exhibit of the Metal Form in conjunction wit! 
our Hosiery Machines at our Show Rooms 


STANDARD MACHINE COMPANY 


340 North 12th Street, Philadelphia, U.S. A- 
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Read This Letter— 


received December 13, 1917 


\ great many of the job 
bers furnish us with wet transfers, 
but since they give us so much trou- 
ble we would prefer to furnish the 
Dry Transfers at our own expense 
rather than use the wets.” 

This is how a great many of the mills 
Do You use the “ Wets ”’? 


Adopt 
KAUMAGRAPH DRY TRANSFERS 


for your hosiery and begin 
to save money immediately 


Write 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 


211 West 38th St. N. Y. City 
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Knitters—Spinners—W eavers 
ot TST REN ! oom 


If so, get 












Thousands of 

Machines 

Now in 
Operation 


BLEACHING ELIMINATED: Clean 
your carded yarn with the Jennings’ 
Cleaner and cut out bleaching abso- 
lutely. This works perfectly on imita- 
tion Egyptian light and heavy’ weight 
underwear, Balbriggans, Khaki and 
Palm Beach cloths, Ducks, Denims, 
Hosiery or any other kind of dyed 
underwear or cloth where a clean ap- 
pearance is important. You can either 
dye raw stock or cloth without any 
bleaching at all. Your colors will be 
evener and more uniform. You will 
get softer, better feeling goods by get- 
ting rid of the bleach and by removing 
the nibs and lumps you will get 
smoother, better looking cloth. You 
will use less dye and save all expense 
of bleaching and, most important of 
all, you will save the loss of weight ir 
bleaching which amounts to about 6%. 
You will have no more trouble from 
bleach tendered goods. On imitation 
Egyptian your cloth will look and feel 
like real Egyptian and won't have the 
phoney look and harsh feel of bleach 
dyed cloth ’ 


HOSIERY BENEFITED: Black cot- 


ton hosiery and other colors not 
bleached are greatly improved in ap- 
pearance by having nibs, lumps, ete., 
removed by the Jennings’ Cleaners and 
Jennings’ cleaned yarn will cut down 
your holes and save 30%, of your sec- 
onds, reduce your press offs and save 
your needles Bleaching can be abso- 
lutely eliminated on colored hosiery 
and white stockings will have the 
smooth face and silky look of combed 
varn if the nibs and specks have been 


moved by the Jennings’ Cleaners. 


WHITE GOODS IMPROVED: 


Bleach white underwear, hosiery, and 
white cloths, ladies’ knitted and woven 


dress cloths, sport suitings, etc, are 





more or less useful slub catchers. 


(Jennings’ cleaners will positively show up bad yarn. 
important. 


tam R.G. J ennings Yarn Cleaning Machine Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


1? you want to save big money? 
Jennings’ Cleaners an 


slubs, etc., from your yarns. These are attached 
to any bobbin, cone, spool or skein winder, and are used 
in the regular process of winding. 


remove the specks, 


Jennings’ Yarn Cleaning Machine 
“ The silent inspector that, without any pay, honestly reports bad yarn.” 


greatly improved in appearance by 
having the nibs and lumps removed by 
the Jennings’ Cleaners. Single or 
double carded yarn can be used in place 
of combed yarns in these white goods 
and the cloth will have a smooth, clean 
face and look as well as if made from 
combed yarns. 


SPECKING ELIMINATED: Blan- 
ket mills, worsted and woolen mills can 
do away with the expensive and ineffi- 
cient operation of hand specking by 
using the Jennings’ Cleaners, and will 
get really clean blankets and cloth 
greatly increased in value. 

TIRE YARNS AND FABRICS IM- 
PROVED: Use the Jennings’ Cleaners 
and you can drop the grade of your 
tire yarns. Semi-combed or double 
carded will do for full combed with a 
ittle more twist for strength. Single 
carded will do for double carded. 
Breaking out the soft and thin places 
will improve the strength and durabil- 
ity of your yarn and fabrics. Removing 
the nibs and lumps will give the fabric 
a smooth face and the rubber will find 
nothing loose to hinder its clinging. 
This is very important, as loose foreign 
matter on the fabric will cause bubbles 
and air spaces where the rubber will 
not be firmly attached. 
GRAY SHEETINGS, LININGS, 
ETC.: All cloths intended for con- 
sumption without bleaching are given 
a superior look of quality by being 
made from Jennings’ cleaned yarn and 
the saving in seconds and increased 
loom production is a very important 
item. Such cloths are gray sheetings 
(intended for home consumption with- 
out bleaching), shoe linings, rubber 
linings, lace, net, denims, ducks, col 
ored cotton table cloths, mixed silk and 
cotton ribbons and many others. 


You will know, 


COMB. YARN SUBSTITUTION: 
Double carded and good grade single 
carded yarns cleaned by the Jennings’ 
Cleaners can be used to advantage in 
place of combed yarns. They will take 
the place of combed cotton yarns when 
used as backing yarns for worsted. 
Double carded yarns made from good 
long staple cotton can not be told from 
combed yarns after being cleaned on 
the Jennings’ cleaners. This is very 
important information for the spinner 
who has no combers and who would 
like to get a share of the combed yarn 
business without putting in combers. 
He can do it with the Jennings’ 
Cleaners. Semi-combed or partly 
combed yarns can be made into full 
combed by being cleaned and the 
comber waste saving is big. Any grade 
of yarn can be advanced to a higher 
grade by being cleaned and the yarn 


will be stronger because the soft thin‘ 


places are broken out. Any kind of 
yarn that is at all dirty can be im- 
proved or a cheaper yarn be made to 
take its place. 

THREADS IMPROVED: All kinds 
of threads and ply yarns are im- 
proved in quality and strength by being 
cleaned on the Jennings’ Cleaners. 
Lumps, dirt and specks that burn the 
needles and pile up in the sewing ma- 
chine tensions are removed. Jennings’ 
cleaned threads are a great help in the 
sewing rooms of garment factories, 
shoe factories, Knitting mills, and in 
fact, any place using medium and low 
priced threads or ply yarns. The sew- 
ing machines run better and get off 
more work; operators are better satis- 
fied and less liable to cause trouble 
and needle breakage and machine re- 


pairs are cut down. 


because your winders will complain when the yarn is bad. This is : 
You ought to know the quality of your yarn no matter whether you buy or make it yourself.) = 






















































Better 
Yarns 


Better 
Goods 


Less Cost 


The Jennings’ Cleaner is actually a mechanical yarn cleaner and not simply one of the numerous 
rs. There is no other device like it in the world. 
itself, and we have obtained basic patents on it here and in all foreign countries. 


= Here is what the Jennings’ Cleaner can do for YOU 


It is in a class by = 


Hilde 


LESS SECONDS, NEEDLES & 
EXPENSE, INCREASED PRO- 
DUCTION; Jennings’ cleaned yarns 
will knit and weave better, cut down 
your seconds 30%, save your needles 
and machine repairs and increase your 
production. One man can tend more 
looms or knitting machines and the 
work in the cutting and other rooms 
is easier. 

LOWER GRADE COTTON: With 
the Jennings’ Cleaners you can use 
lower grade cotton and your yarn will 
be just as strong and cleaner and bet- 
ter in appearance than if made from 
a higher grade without the Jenning’s 
Cleaners, ‘ 


SPEEDING UP CARDS: If you 


wish to increase your carding capacity 
without putting in more cards you can 
speed your cards up 30% and your 
yarn will be just as good and cleaner 
after being wound through the Jen 


nings’ Cleaners. 


SUMMARY: Jennings’ Cleaners wil! 
do the work anywhere on any yarn 
where it is desirable to remove specks 
nibs and thick and thin spots. If you 
make your own yarn and thread or 
back wind the yarn and thread you 
buy, by all means get the Jennings 
Cleaners and clean it. If you buy and 
don’t back wind, then ask your spinner 
to furnish you Jennings’ cleaned yar! 
If he won't do it, write us and we will 
give you the names of spinners that 
will, ' 
Send us a cone or small quantity 
of your yarn and thread and we wil 
clean and return it promptly for your 
inspection. Y 
Tell us what you wish to accomplis! 
and we will do our best to help you 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 


Yarn Changers 
and Platers 
For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transter 


Accurate 
Measuring Device 


Produces 
Finest Fabrics 


PAXTON & O’NEILL 


*3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PUAPNAUNNENNELENENTavEN HUNT NANT ETE 


PROMPT SERVICE. 
_RIGHT PRICES | 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 
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JOS. T. PEARSON. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. © 
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NEEDLES 


Because 


This department’s demands are far 
= in excess of our supply, we solicit 





> your surplus. = 
= Send samples, state quantity, and E 
| price to NEEDLE DEPARTMENT. © 
3 ‘Trom r 1 = 
GUSTAVE A. RUMPF 5 

E 

205 Chestnut Street E 
Philadelphia, Pa. B 
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Carrie 


‘Engineering corporation 
E Specialists in humidity and 
temperature regulation 


39 Cortlandt St., New York 
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TLL 
Is there an appalling waste of time, labor and | 
E 
= 





space going on in your storeroom or warehouse? 
This was the case with thousands of firms before 
they purchased 


Revolvators 
(REG. U.S, PAT. OFF.) 


A Revolvator reduces the time 
necessary to handle and pile 
heavy loads, the men are re 
lieved of the strain of lifting 
same and the warehouse can be 
stacked all the way to the ceil 
ing, thereby utilizing the floor 
space to the best advantage 


Write for Bulletin T W 42 
N. Y. Revol ving Portable Elevator Co 
340 Garfield Avenue 


JERSEY CITY, N.d 
















Solid Round, 33 
colors, 334 inches 
long. 
Finest quality of 
= Mat 

























= Write us for sam- 
ple No. r18J. 
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Housing and Stabilizing Labor 
By Frederic I 
Upon the condition of the worker de 
pends the social and economic stability 
of the State: This is no longer an aca- 
demic question. It has been fully ac- 
knowledged by Great Britain. The co- 
lossal scale of home building operations 
around munition plants is evidence of 
this. Adequate housing and town plan- 
ning has been thrust by the war boldly 
into the realm of national politics 


Ackerman 


Through a policy of providing ade 
quate and permanent houses material 
values have been created. These values 
accrue to labor and to the nation as a 
whole. High wages alone could not 
have produced what has thus been ac 
complished in England by collective ac- 
tion 

British achievement was due to cen 
tralized initiative and operation. Wher- 
ever it required, the Central Body in 
London designed, erected and operated 
munition plants and adequate physical 
communities for workers. There is no 
bickering and bargaining over terms be- 
tween individuals, corporations or muni- 
cipalities and the State 

The outlook for social and industrial 
England is. bright. The Ministry of 
Reconstruction is now formulating the 
policy of demobilization and industrial 
reorganization after the war. A new 
scale has been established. A syndica 
tion of purpose is the central theme. 
Cut-throat competition in industry is to 
be replaced by co-operative effort; the 
functions of the Government are to be 
extended to serve the people as con- 
sumers. The industrial and agricultural 
workers of the entire nation are to be 
provided with adequate homes in an ade- 
quate environment. One million new 
houses after the war is the demand. 

Our program of industrial prepara 
tion is feeble in comparison. As yet no 
real effective plan of stabilizing labor in 
munition and ship building plants has 
been formulated. We have not now ad- 
vanced to the point reached by England 
prior to the war. We shall pay the 
penalty. 

But what of our future? What about 
the cessation of the normal home build- 
ing operations during the war? What 
of the industrial demands to follow the 
cessation of hostilities? How are we to 
meet the problem which existed prior to 
the war? We cannot look to specula 
tive building to provide the houses. That 
has been an utter failure. Are we to 
continue to pass the buck to the indus- 
trial corporations and say to them: You 
are responsible for the building of homes 
for the working population of the Uni 
ted States? Why not collectively as- 
sume this obligation? 

Let us enlarge our horizon! Let us 
look at this problem with a proper sense 
of proportion and scale! Let us bring 
into our field of vision the vast un- 
developed areas in America! It is ut- 
terly impossible to find a single logical 
reason why we should tolerate condi- 
tions of congestion, insanitary areas or 
factory towns, hideous and depressing, 
which stand as a complete negation of 
the rational purpose in our life. Let us 
liberate ourselves from our old stupid 
prejudices, our fear of Government and 
authority! Let us place the obligation 
where it rightfully belongs and organize 
our Federal Government, our states and 
municipalities, to function in the fields 
of purpose for which they were created ! 
Let us march in the front rank of the 
army of social progress which is to 
move forward at the close of this lib- 
erating war! 


New York, N. Y. The Bletcher Mills 


Co., Inc., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $5,000. 


H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic Stop-motions 
Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work. 


Dogless 


Samples and prices on request. 


Canadian Agent: 





Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 


MERROWING 


OVERSEAMING 


Ld 


OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL st irrCH 
MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 





ALL KINDS 
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Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 
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| Wetherell Bros. Co. 


31 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


STEEL 


Textile Steel Specialists 
Wire for knitting needles 
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THE USERS ARE SATISFIED 
More than 3000 of ’em. Their experience 
with 
The Union 


Button Sewing Machine 
is worth looking into. Send for list of users 
and Samples. 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 


245 Seventh Ave. NEW YORK 
Phone Farragut 8820 
BOSTON 


394 Atlantic Ave, 
Phone 





Agente in the Principal Cities Fort Hill 1511 





(3499 69 
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CATLIN & COMPANY | 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 
HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Fine Fully Combed Warns 


Spinners of fine combed peeler = 
and combed Sea Island Yarns. ; 
Mill deals direct with consumer. 
Write for prices today. 


GASTONIA, N. C 


Flint Manufacturing Co. } 
Groves Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 








Representative: Wm. S. Waterman Representative: E. G. Harper 
825 Widener Bldg., ee Pa. 811 Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
UNTTNAN AUD VEDLDUDASUONASL LAD AEALOULLED ATAU A Ste eieaaeaienaineeaa " eaten _ 
: H A i 8 U a G E R STOCK DYED SULPHUR COLORS 
: Olive Drab : 
COTTON MILLS Khaki 
: Black 


CONES, TUBES, WARPS 


For Knitting and Weaving 


COLUMBUS - GEORGIA 


Sell Direct and Through Agents—Single and 2-Ply Yarns, 






6’s-20’s 
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DIRECT TO CONSUMER Cotton Yarns of all Descriptions 


Johnston Manufacturing Co. 


. W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
” Charlotte, N. rr 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mills 1, 2 and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mfg. Co.; Brown E 
fe. Co. Jowell Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills Co. ; Roberta _—— Co.; Belton Yarn Mills E 
. FE 
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T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 





Sanne reserve 
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Deal Direct With the Mill 


YOLUMBUS, GA. 
Represented by 
Mily.g VAN COURT CARWITHEN 
300 Chestnut Street, Phila. 










High Grade 
= WEAVING 
= and KNITTING YARNS 
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Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS 


of all Descriptions 
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~ MARLBORO 
COTTON 
MILLS 
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3 E. D. TANNAHILL, Sales Manager 
2 McColl, S. C. 350 Broadway, NEW YORK 
S PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO UTICA 
F amma UYESUGRANOURPNDESAEUOUMALTEUL LEO ELL ES ETEUYUEUUATEOTRUEOTUENTONEDD COTE TETE NA TET TEEN UG FTTEATETUETETOODEROUEEOTOOOETOOTOOOOONOTOSOTEOOOTOOTOOOTOOTOOTTCVOTOOTYEOTTOOOOOOOTOOTOOUOLOONDOCLTOOUDODOOO 
UNL MULLINS LA EEAAEREOY AES 
313 Mariner & omen aie 
LOWELL YARN CO. PHILADELPHIA, F 
ee arte: Gestonla, N.C. | sELtING| Ozark Mills, Gastonia se os 
Dorothy Mfg. Co. AGENTS | Lowell Cotton Mills Ni 


Joun C. Rawars, Ist Vice-Pres W. C. Witxrnson, 2nd Viee-Pres duo. R. Ross, Sec. & Treas 


S. M. Rostssos, Pres 
A 80’s Combed Petler — 36 60’s Carded Pecler and . 
; SPINNIN = Teist —— Genem Skeins, Suse aad “Tubes. ow ~ 
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T. J. PORTER & SONS| 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of all classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns and Threads 
. 119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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YARN MARKETS— 


QUOTATIONS 
The following quotations have been compiled 
in Boston 


COTTON 


YARNS. 


CONES. 


EASTERN PEELERS. 








Carded. Combed. 
52 — 53 64 — 65 
52 — 54 64 — 66 
wénesednsonne 53 — 654 65 — 66 
54 — 55 66 — 67 
56 — 68 68 — 70 
58 — 60 70 — 72 
59 — 61 72 — 74 
60 — 62 74 — 76 
62 — 64 76 — 78 
.64 — 66 78 — 80 
66 — 68 80 — 82 
70 — 72 82 — 84 
714 — 76 
SKEINS. 
Carded. Combed 
— 60 66 — 68 
— 61 67 — 69 
— 62 68 — 70 
— 63 69 — 71 
— 64 70 — 72 
— 65 72 — 74 
— 66 74 — 76 
— 677 76 — 78 
— 68 78 — 80 
— 70° 80 — 82 
— 74 86 — 88 
— 76 88 — 90 
— 80 90 — 95 
100 — 1 10 
115 — 1 25 
130 — 1 40 
140 — 1 50 
WARPS. 

. Carded. Combed. Reverse twist. 
2-308..... 69 —71 81 —83 90 —95 
2-368..... 73 —75 89 —91 95 —1 00 
2-40s..... 79 —81 90 —95 1 05—1 15 
PENEUA ccc kabVecse 1 06—1 10 1 156—1 26 
re = 1 20—1 25 1 25—1 35 
DUM os «2606 ¢0'0p 1 35—1 40 1 40—1 60 
BOOBs c accscorsers 1 45—1 50 1 50—1 60 

EASTERN EGYPTIANS. 
SINGLE SKBINS (COMBED). 
SOB. cccrecs Nominal BEC. ccccce Nominal 
BOR ovvewa Nominal 60s....... Nominal 
Os cp «aion Nominal TOB.0 ices Nominal 
CUB. cicecs Nominal SOS. occcce Nominal 
SOBs. sives Nominal 908. wsccss Nominal 
TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBED) 
BOB s ctcase Nominal SEG. casas Nominal 
SEB. cesses Nominal WOR sscese Nominal 
EEE Nominal FEB. ccvcoe Nominal 
GBG. ovaccs Nominal BOB. wccncs Nominal 
SOR. .cacas Nominal BOB. sccces Nominal 
ee Nominal 
TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED). 
2-30s...... Nominal 2-50s...... Nominal 
oe eee Nominal 2-60s...... Nominal 
2-408...... Nominal 2-70s...... Nominal 
OER. 66 oik Nominal 2-80s...... Nominal 
COPS. 
Carded Combed. 
OOD Ben cadevcccsad Nominal Nominal 
Re BDMs:< cccciscck Nominal Nominal 
BGR oxtcnvscsscntdiey Nominal Nominal 
Ge G BGG. <0 sscsenn Nominal Nominal 
18@ & BOs... .cccscsecs Nominal Nominal 
DOE cn vcctccoesséanne Nominal Nominal 
BOD: “ade soeseesaasaeel Nominal Nominal 
POE: vn ccosesscceséeut Nominal Nominal 
COMBED SEA ISLAND. 
Reverse twist 
Single. Two-ply. thread-yarn. 
286..00:5 Nominal Nominal Nominal 
l4s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
408. s3<0 Nominal Nominal Nominal 
18s8..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
20s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
BEB. cove Nominal Nominal Nominal 
28s8..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
| ee Nominal Nominal Nominal 
40s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
50s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
60s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
TODevcne Nomiral Nominal Nominal 
80s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
DOB. cess Nominal Nominal Nominal 
100s. Nominal Nominal Nominal 


The following quotations have been com- 
viled in Philadelphia, New York 
and Providence. 


SOUTHERN YARNS. 





SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST. 

6s &8s...— —653 0 —55 
RORs< sccte — —b54 —57 
ean hte — —b54% —57 
Bac o- dens — —55% eee 59 —60 
BOB s stu — —66 SOBs vn ena — —73 

TWO-PLY SKBEIN. 

tee — —B652 2-24s.....— —657 
2-10s..... — —53% 2-268.....— —B58 
2-128..... — —b54 2-308..... 59 —60 
2-14s..... — —54% 2-36s..... — —70 
2-168..... — —54% 2-40s8..... 73 —T75 
2-208..... — —55 2-50s..... —-— 96 


308,22. 

ROO. s ccves — 
RGB. kde ses _— 
16S... cee _— 


Pr erre — 


TWO 


2-88 
2-10s 
2-12s. 
2-l4s —— 
2-1l6s — 
2-20s. 
3-8/3 
(dark) ; 


slack 54c 


.56 
and 
Cw 


¢ 


6s. 
8S 53 
10s 

12s... 
l4s... 
lts.......56 
188.....-. 5 
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SINGLE WARPS. 


50 


—54 








—53 24s ~ 
—53% a 
—54 30s ‘ 59 
—655 40s ; - 
—56 

PLY WARPS AND TUBES 

73 

- 95 
4-ply skeins and tubes 

hite) 52c.; 2-10s anc 

SONE (FRAME SPUN). 


20s 58 
22s . 58% 
24s Extra.60 
26s Extra.61 
30s an 
30s d card.66 
40s... — 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS. 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL.) 
(Carded. ) 


STAPLE COMBINATIONS. 


20-44s8.... 
20-60s.... 
16-80s.... 
16-1208... 


BLENDED. 


| 





EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
(Cones or Tubes.) 


Combed Pecler. 


Combed Egyptian 


2-20s8...... Nomina! 
3-348...... Nomina! 
2-28s...... Nominal 
2-30s...... Nomina! 
2-348...... Nomina! 
2-36s...... Nominal 
2-388...... Nominal 
2-40s...... Nomina! 
2-50s...... Nominal 
2-60s...... Nomina! 
S=7O8... cscs Nomina! 
2-80s...... Nomina! 


CARDED PEELER CONBS. 


2-20s...... 73 —75 
2-248...... 7%—T77 
2-288...... 78 —80 
2-30s...... 79 —84 
2-348...... 83 —85 
2-368...... 75 —87 
2-388...... ss —90 
2-408...... 92 —95 
2-50s...... 1 00—1 02 
2-60s...... 1 15—1 17 
2-708...... 1 30—1 32 
2-80s...... 1 50—1 52 
10s........55 —66 
ABO. 5 Seca 55%—56% 
B48..csvses 56 —57 
BOS. civcces 56%4—57% 
Bees cnaee en 57 —58 
WON is ces 64 58 —59 
SOS. <0. cto 59 —60 
CARDED PEELER, 
BBs naaoas — —651 
10s. -—— —51% 
BBOs i 05 cess — —52 
BGS, . ct vdes — —52% 
| eee — —53 
188. 06 av «as — —53% 
SOBs occ vance — —54% 
SRB. kc ciewed — —655 


|. Te eee 
DOR vsccces 
Bs oes os 
BeBe cone cent 


SHUTTLE COPS. 





—59 
af 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 
WARPS AND SKEINS. 


2-208...... Nominal 
2-30s...... Nominal 
2-36s...... Nominal 
2-40s...... Nominal 


2-50s...... Nomina! 
2-60s...... Nomina! 
STOR. vow ae Nomina! 
2-80s...... Nomina! 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER. 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES. 


2-30s...... 77 
2-36s...... 82 
2-40s...... 86 
2-50s_ ....1 

198. .csecse 64 
BOB. wc ccees 65 
BGS. ccsccce 66 
BOS. ocsccce 67 
SOB. sccccee 68 
eee — 
SOB. wccccse 71 


—78 2-60s...... 1 10—1 15 
—85 2-708...... 1 27—1 30 
—90 2-80s...... 1 40—1 ¢ 
00— 
SINGLES. 
—65 i. eee 77 —78 
—66 868...c0c0. 83 —85 
—67 408... 2000. 88 —90 
—68 GOs... .ccee — —1 00 
—69 COB... cece 1 10—1 15 
—70 JOB... cceee 1 25—1 30 
—T2 808........ 1 45—1 50 


MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER 


CONES— (UNGASSED) 
Southern Yarns. 


2-20s......92 
O-908. 2.40 a's 98 
2-36s...... 1 
2-40s...... 1 
2-448...... 1 
B-60s...... 1 
2-60s...... 1 
2-708...... 1 
2-80s...... 1 


Extra cost for gassing approximates: 


—94 

—1 
04—1 
06—1 
08—1 
24—1 
35—1 
50—1 
74—1 


00 
05 
08 
10 
27 
40 
52 
78 


Eastern Yarns 


2-208......97 — 
2-308...... 1 02—1 
2-36s...... 1 9 
2-408...... 1 
2-448...... 1 
2-60s...... 1 
2-60s8...... 1 
2-708..... 1 
2-808...... 1 





30s 


and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4c.; 40s to 50s, 
bc.; 508 to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, Tc.; 708 to 
80s, 8c.; 808 to 100s, lic. 


Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 


3c. 


20s to 30s, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4%c.; 405 to 50s 
Sc.; 650s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 708, 7c.; 708 ‘° 
80s, 8c.; 808 to 100s, 10c. 
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YARN PRICES FIRM, 
BUT TRADING QUIET 


Some Spot Yarns in Individual Hands 
Knitters Are Having Troubles of 
Their Own 


common with every other depart- 
t of the trade cotton yarn business 
the check imposed by the coal con 
ition order. The trade, as a whole, 
pted the interruption to business in 
hilosophic frame of mind, hopeful 
out of the drastic action of this 
r operation some compensating re- 
might come. The matter of deliv- 
had become such a bugaboo that 
measure that offered an even chance 
lieving the transportation embargo, 
y cost, found advocates. Not all 
are reported as having fully re- 
ed, so that the far-reaching effects 
the fuel order cannot yet be esti- 


1 


MANY RESALES EXPECTED 


ee 8 


mong the notably hard to find num 
at this writing is 2-22s. There seems 
ive been a drive on this count. As 
liry on several downtown depart- 
_ nts indicated, demand on this particu 


ANS ir count has been coincidentally large 
many instances. A passing appre- 
Jan nsion is expressed in a few quarters 
—_ that the long delays may lead to an ac 
inal mulation of _back orders in buyers’ 
inal fe . 5 
inal aids when freights begin to catch up. 
inal [here seems to be no doubt that many 
inal ¥ ' . . - 
inal ers were forced to replace embar- 
inal d consignments by purchases made 
inal 4 , . , : - 
inal n and where they could in order to 
inal mplete orders for finished goods in 


inal 


sort of season. Quite naturally, the 
laved yarn will not be needed for the 
purpose for which it was originally pur- 








“ hased. 3ut under the conditions at 
—63 present existing, it is a profitable invest- 
ae nt if only for resale. How much or 
78 w little of this yarn there may be is 


matter for speculation, but those best 
ormed believe that the market is lean 
ugh to absorb any quantity without 
ripple. 


THE PINCH FELT 





The yarn market holds firm with quo- 


1D tations practically unchanged for the 

k. There are individual buyers in 
San) the market compelled by the pressure 
inal immediate needs to secure supplies 
inal ‘ udu : ‘ ; 
‘inal to carry them along. One instance is 


pical of many, the case of a knitte 
» has had 100,000 pounds of yarn on 


ot S the way since early in November, and 
ce 45 t a pound at the mill. Many of his 


itters are leaving him for want of 
re work. He needs 60,000 pounds 


—18 his present emergency. 

—8sb 

—90 SOME SPOT YARNS 

—1 00 

ail 6 Spot yarns are to be had, not in large 
ah 56 ntities, but up to 100,000 pounds 


rns can be secured. But the buyer is 


- rected to divide the responsibility. It 
18 ild take the Bank of England to 
a . nee the yarn proposition, and buyers 
—1 09 uld assume a part of the burden. 
H—1 15 easing up of the transportation 
oa mitted the arrival of certain yarns 
—1 44 holders are not advertising the fact 
s ; m the house tops. That prices will 
— in resume their upward tendency 
to 50s, thin a brief time is the general expec- 
TOs to om. Throughout the market as a 
i» 9a: le business is as good as could be 
A ected under the circumstances, but 


ter than usual. 
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QUOTATIONS & REPORTS 


LITTLE DEVELOPMENT 


Cotton Yarns Quiet as Mills Close Down 
for Five Days 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 23.—There has 
been little opportunity for much chang 
in cotton yarns recently. The closing 
order of the Fuel Administrator natu 
rally affected a large percentage of the 
mills in this section, so there was not 
much chance for securing any interest 
in cotton yarns There was also so 
much uncertainty about the scope of the 
closing order that many mills were up 
in the air, as even those on Government 
business were not sure of their being 
able to operate, and further develop 
ments proved this belief to be correct 
Consequently the market was in more 
or less confusion. Yarn dealers are also 
very much embarrassed by their inabil 
ity to get yarn shipments in from the 
South. This condition has been bad 
enough when the embargoes were in 
effect at shipping points at the mills; now 
to add still further to the confusion 
comes the announcement of a general 
embargo on all railroads out of Phila 
delphia on everything except fuel and 
foodstuffs. Dealers are wondering how 
they will be able to transfer or ship 
yarns to out-of-town points. 

This situation has resulted in a most 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. Dealers 
say there is no certainty about receipt 
of yarns. Stock yarns are said to b 
at the lowest ebb ever known in this 
market. Prices are without any definite 
basis. As previously noted, spinners ar« 
said to be accumulating yarns, and thei 
stocks are approaching their limits, 
hence several of them  contemplat« 
closing down unless they can move yarns 
on hand. However, it is said there is 
not the same difficulty to be found on 
shipments from the South to western 
points. Consequently buyers in this sec 
tion are reported showing considerably 
more interest and disposition to take 
yarns. Several western manufacturers 
are said to have been East recently look 
ing over the yarn situation, and it is said 
some good business is under way 

LOCAL WEAVERS QUIET 

Inquiry among local manufacturers is 
said to be limited. Most houses said 
they had seen little interest among 
weavers except on special lots, such as 
yarn for duck. This yarn is said to be 
hard to get. Spinners are either sold 
ahead on these yarns, or else say they 
are not able to make the yarn satisfac- 
torily, and hence refuse business. At 
any rate, dealers say that it is hard to 
get deliveries. Inquiry is reported on 
various numbers including 7s in four 
ply to seven-ply, 12s three-ply, 10s and 
13s, etc. Prices depend upon delivery 
On 12s three-ply sales are noted at 59 
to 60c., where prompt shipment was con- 
cerned, with other sales nearer 56 t 
57c., while on the 7s, from 53 to 54c. is 
reported. Prices on other numbers 
show no change of consequence, with 
30s two-ply warps around 60c., 20s two- 
ply warps at 56 and 57c.; 8s three-ply 
white stock quoted as high as 55c., with 
other grades around 47 and 49c. 

KNITTERS’ SCATTERED INTEREST 

Knitters are said to be showing in- 
terest in the West, with some scattered 
interest up the state on carded knitting 
yarns. Some mills are said to be look 
ing into double-carded yarns in place of 
single-combed yarns. Manufacturers 
generally are said to be in good shape 
as far as business goes, although certain 
lines like light-weight underwear are 








AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 
sem™and bveERS SPUN SILK YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, etc. Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, etc. Also SILK NOILS 
ADMIRAL AND WHIPPLE STS. PROVIDENCE, R. i 
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Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


87-89 Leonard St. New York 
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= PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
STuerennmnnensuvannasnain eANANAUALADOLENLEGONALNAADNOATOOGDGNUNODONDAUEGLEONONNAAQONNDENSEOUEUUNNDEDONALULONDENNUAUUGUUNLUNUUUDEEDOAUATLODLETORSTONA ATES ENED ETUELEATEEN EDU TENERUENAEMA TTT GATONONT EA ETOG EATON FOUN TDA UAYOADENADEL EUS COU 0 POAT 
TU MMOLAYAAADOLAASARS9UAAMAAD ER AALS LENA ALANA AL AURA AAA LATA 2 
|TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. Cotton and ‘Worsted Yorn] 
3 JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. PROVIDENCE, R. I. ; 
HERX & EDDY Cotton Yarns and Warps_ 
Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, FUEL ABELSISA 5 
SMUAEDDALETENLAEONDNNLANEANRNALUUNASATONNSUDOANEADNOUDVOROUNONOUNDO AzSGUE0CRNTEOONGUEAL ETL EGERAUAAEONLTTEOAAADEGOTEQEGLUONETUL ADEN COOOUAEDADETTENA EDU ETEETEOOL STENT NACOTLSTUETTEOEOEOOLEOTENY COUUNTEEN LGU COOTENU STD eTPPTTEOETUCATTNEYURACTTS OETERLEREEELSS i 
o aE NRE = 
E JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY | 
é COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
3 COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
= 185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Cee nn ne TT 
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HYDE-RAKESTRAW COMPANY | 


PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS so SS123!8S | 


WEAVING 


WAIT EMA 


= Sonmrammmnuwians vane 
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POUUALY 2° OAM UAADQDAMI AAMAS A A NOE ND Ws 

i 12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. z 

= CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK & 
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3 
_ STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY — 
MERCERIZED YARNS 2 

GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY ee austin De sale 
Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. Onan, Te eran Sesdios 3 
HVUUATIUENALNNYEEAANETENNOONNNUNALOAADENENONOONGALEOEUGODUTEDONOEREOOGATNOOUEAGSTOOUNEOUNATUNAEVOGAFTOTTSTUERATUOUEETTTONETNETY vAD EUAN FTOTTEDEUSOTEEUEONOLAEUUSUALEOAYENTURNTENTTUSOCTOODURDYVONOVEOTOVOTOSOOUSCTENOUSTDETUTYTNGSTOUSTHUNFPOU NATO QdEuAL ray iy tnt i 
eee t 4 
: ORSWELL MILLS 3 
; Fitchburg, Mass. j 
COTTON YARNS 
j All Qualities ‘ 
‘ll VOVEVANSUSHANUTRETEA ATE EGU FeATUMETNANTVULETORLTUEVEOVTIUCTOVSV TOURS ETSOETSOROUDVOYOVENOVUOUDSUOOCLOOEOSSGICN(1TPRCEYOVELOOEDONTA SITE ECE ESATO 











ALAND OAMDASAASADLA LNA SALLISAN0 A440 NPCS ELACURAADU LSTA YORAM MRA AUN LLNS! HH NO MANN —e 

J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions : 
77 Summer Street, Boston g 
Correspondence Solicited i 
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YNRNS ER ze ron 
gOTTOh EOIATE, OF GEO. B. PFINGST 


\ - 519 BOURSE BLDG., PHILA. 
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SW. EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp Processed 








on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bieached and All Colors. S 
MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS 23 
ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS qj 


H.S.RICH & CO. pYtl WINDING 
COTTON YARNS BLEA a. TUBES 
= SKEIN YARNS sedciiaiedae 


PROVIDENCE,R.I. GERALD CooPER. PROVIDENCE.R.I. 
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ARGO YARNS | 


The Product of 
High Grade Cotton 


and 


Careful Manufacturing 


COMBED and CARDED 
10s to 40s 


All Forms 


MILLS: 
Gloucester City, N. J. 





Single and Plies. 
SELL DIRECT 


: OFFICE : 
= 314 Lafayette Bidg. 
Philadelphia 





WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 


ANEARUOUAUUALOOO ODEO LMAO ERTED EAA EMA 


ANNAN 





BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


| 
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a lias 
GREGORY & BANKS, Inc. | 


Dept. Bacon 


COTTON YARNS 


467 Broadway, New York 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


H. M. REMINGTON 
COTTON YARNS 


Representing 
McConnet & Co., Ltp., Manchester, England 
467 Broadway, New York 


LOU OUEEERREA EAT RR = 


113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
UN 
Seems H ULLAL uti 


BOGER - AN» . CRAWFORD 


Main Office and Factory 
E. ONTARIO, JANNEY, WEIKEL & TULIP STS., PHILA., PA. 
New York Office: 20 W. 22d St. 


MANUFACTURERS * DEALERS 


i _MERCERIZED YARNS 


Plain and Colors 
eed = and oe for trade 
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= Mercerizing— 
Tu TN ec aM 
GN tmnt oer 


“BEST QUALITY CARDED YARNS 


14/1 to 24/1 INC. 
ERLANGER BROTHERS = Broadway, N. Y. 


JUSULESTITAIGUAATULAATEN LST NTTNNNTSET URAL TTTTTSTTURETD STAGE TTTNE STANT ETS TESTS CTTCRTACTTTTSAEONGTENURNONENTLCAOTNED CATT HNAEOTA SATE TTA ee 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
5 or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


Suen UOUTRTTTLEETDAATET Anca cenean enon oecaaaetaaeaeervernseesegarrevereetareenieayUititt) 
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Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 


ut Set. PHILADELPHIA 


140 Chestn 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 
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Our SELLING POLICY is based on ASSISTANCE, not Insistence 
WINTHROP H. MOORE 
Representing Spinners 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS 
Selling Direct 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 


QBZa AAR wA 
QAzundpma 


Associate Member National Association ee and Underwear Manufacturers 





ALBERT RAU & COo., 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS| 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


HV UALSNASLAEMSRRAATUOUANEGAUUONTSNALN SA UGUU RANA RSETU EATEN NATO ETT OOMRSTTH TD ETUDE NENA NTT THT NNN TENT TTT TTT TTT eevee eee eTANT eee 


The John F. Trainor Co. 


291 Broadway, New York 
American, Egyptian and Sea Island Yarns 
Both Natural and Mercerized 


ane 
/XMURUUUUORIUUUQUQQ0QQ00 ERENCE AM 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Ine. 


Successors to A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


YARNS 


366 Broadway, New York 
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GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 
Manufacturers of Superior Quality 
RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. 








ALL NUMBERS 
COTTON MERINO 


ALL COLORS 
WOOL WORSTED 


Oo. S. HAWES @ BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
COTTON YARNS 4nb NuUMsers 
MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 

HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 
FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { "Woolen Mis 


WE SELL 
DIRECT 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
COTTON YARNS §$ixine Rsk. 
In Knit Goods an a ee 


COTTON WARPS 9", Beam: Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Prin 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS § Boucle, Bourette and 


irals in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Me 


SEA 


ISLAND COTTON 


Strong Stapled, Heavy Bodied, Carefully Selected for Spinners’ Requirements 
GORDON & COMPANY, Inc., SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


converters of 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyein 
Bleaching and bebidas! 


Mills at Coventry, R.} Samples Submitted on Request 


DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
m Yarn and W: and Combed 
SINGLE and PLY 


E 
E 
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3ANDS. 


—for— 
Spinning Spooling — 
Twisting 


made from SELECTED 
STOCK of ROVING or 
YARN, Single or Ply. 
Any size or Weight. 


Samples and Prices 


cheerfully furnished 
Orleans Cotton Mills, Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Hung tare gnvntgeetage tance 
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American 
Water Filters 


Are SCIENTIFICALLY de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
conditions of all TEXTILE 
requirements, 

We also install WATER SOFTEN- 
ERS of any capacity to purify 
water for every TEXTILE purpose, 
including the prevention of scale 
in boilers. 


American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
“A Laborer can Operate the American” 
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Woodlawn 
Finishing Company 


DYERS, BLEACHERS 
AND MERCERIZERS 
OF COTTON YARNS 


Rhode Island 


Pawtucket 








We have perfected 
a cotton tape belt for 
driving Universal 
Winders. Also one 
WINDERS for Camless Wind- 

ers. We urge all 
users of these machines to write us for 
samples. We offer this with our full 
indorsement, because exhaustive tests 
have satisfied us of its real merit. 


BARBER MFG. CO. 


Spinning Tape Specialists 


ASHDALE BLEACHERY 


g 3213 Frankford Avenue 


3212 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


BLEACHERS QY HOSIERY 


Specialists in Peroxide of Lime Bleaches 
Specialty soft work. Satisfaction guaranteed. 












United States Condisionion 
& Testing Co. 
340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 









New York,N.Y. Paterson, N. J. 
Sete 
Pe _ Wool -_ Silk as 











Yarn Markets— Cont. 


said to be in position to accept more 
business. The closing order was ac- 
cepted under more or less protest, and 
naturally conditions in that section are 
in a more or less confused state. There 
has been so little chance for business 
prices remain about the same, with 10s 
frame spun around 54 and 55c.; 18s sold 
at 57c.; 30s at 64 and 65c. for Pennsyl- 
vania grade; 30s double-carded is gen- 
erally quoted around 70c.; 10s southern 
mule spun on a basis of 56c 
COMBED YARNS FIRM 

Combed yarns are also showing only 
scattered trade. Many dealers say their 
mills have all the business on hand they 
can turn out for the next few months, 
so they are not in position to accept busi- 
ness for nearby delivery. There are 
said to be signs of an interest in mer- 
cerized yarns for hosiery, particularly in 
women’s goods in place of artificial silk. 
Single yarns are reported rather more 
active than the two-ply. While several 
factors say they look for rather dull 
business on two-ply yarns, others say the 
extensive use of these yarns on various 
Government goods like the marquisettes, 
mosquito netting and aeroplane cloth, 
will provide sufficient consumption of 
this product. Prices show no appreciable 
change. Single yarns are quoted around 
a basis of 64c. for 10s, with 18s at 67c.; 
30s at 75c., while 40s are quoted around 
%c.; 60s around $1.15; 80s at about 
$1.45 to $1.50. On the two-ply yarns, 
40s are noted at around 90c.; 60s at 
$1.15; 80s at $1.45. No especially new 
developments are reported in mercerized 
yarns, with prices showing a generally 
rising tendency. 





Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Note 

Thomas Parks, who has been cover- 
ing the New England trade for Frank 
M. Deetty, cotton yarns, Philadelphia, 
will now call upon the Pennsylvania 
trade. Robert B. Guerton, who has been 
calling upon the Philadelphia trade, will 
succeed Mr. Parks in the New England 
territory. 


QUIET YARN TRADE 


Fine Counts Slow and Prices Barely 
Steady 


Boston, Jan, 23.—Curtailment of pro- 
duction since last Thursday has re- 
stricted demand for cotton yarn to a 
minimum, and business yesterday and 
today was confined in large part to 
counts and descriptions used principally 
in Government goods. The scarcity of 
carded yarns suitable for duck is be- 
coming more acute and every new in- 
quiry brings a higher price from spin- 
ners. The situation on all carded yarns 
coarser than 30s is hardly less strong. 
Contbed hosiery yarns are well sold and 
firm in price, but combed weaving yarns 
have been slow ever since November 
and evidences of price weakness are 
shown here and there. Despite the lack 
of demand for tire cloth yarns the 
coarse end of the combed yarn market is 
relatively stronger than counts from 40s 
to 80s; the latter, in fact, is the weak- 
est part of the whole yarn market at 
present, but some dealers claim to see 
influences at work that may improve 
the situation. Some report ‘an increased 
inquiry for the finer count mercerized 
yarns from knitters and believe this will 
assume large volume in the near fu- 
ture. Then, too, the prospective demand 
for 3-80s combed Sea Island for air- 
plane fabrics may tie up a large num- 
ber of spindles; at this writing contracts 
that have been pending on the latter for 
the last two weeks have not been 
awarded. The finest count combed 
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BUILD ON 
BED-ROCK 


Build the reputation of your prod- 
uct on quality—on a substantial 
and permanent foundation. Make 
it a lasting structure secure for all 
time against the storms of com- 
petition. 


CannonCottonYarns 


will help you build this structure. 
Our complete service is designed 
to enable you to produce the 
highest quality of goods; you will 
reduce your costs in the dimin- 
ished number of seconds; you will 
secure those repeat orders which 
are the vital necessity for financial 
success in operating your mill. 


Cannon Yarns are the basis of 
many products on which the in- 
delible trade mark of quality is 
stamped. 


CANNON MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
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The Franklin Yarn 


Dyeing Machine 





Savings in Dyestuffs 


A feature of this Franklin Machine is 
the very short dye bath. This results in a 
material saving of dyestuffs, there being 
less than a gallon of liquor used to each 
pound of yarn. 


This reduction in the quantity of dye- 
stuffs required is of especial importance 
in these times. 


[It will pay you to investigate the advantage 
of dyeing yarn in the wound package over the 
old time-consuming methods of skein and chain- 
warp number of 
labor is cut to a 


one-third the floor 


dyeing. For instance, the 


windings is greatly reduced, 


fraction and only former 


space is used 


To convince you of the advantages of this ma- 


chine, we offer it on 60 or 90 days’ free trial. 


Send us the attached coupon for further infor- 
mation. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


291 Promenade Street 


HUALUVOUNAUUE UAL ALAA LAL 


Kindly send me your Booklet giving 
about the FR ANKL IN YARN 


further information 
DYEING MACHINE. 
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Pr. B. McMANUS, Pres. and Treas. 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, Vice Pres. and Mgr. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 


IN SKEIN AND WARP 





Fast Colors a Specialty—Capacity 20 Tons per Day—Facili- 


ties for Winding on Paper Cop Tubes, Cones or 


Beams—High Quality Mercerizing 


ESTABLISHED 1881 Office and Works at PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Suit en a 


The House of 
Taylor 







400 BATHS 
600 ROOMS 


LULU 


Private Bath. 


exposure. 


ALSO ATTRACTIVE ROOMS FROM $1.50. 


The Restaurant Prices Are Most Moderate. 


SAUNT EATEN THES TULLE HUGGITAUL EET TETEEAT ETAL ETATTTTEN TANABE TTP ETAT 





157 Pleasant Rooms, with 


$2.50 PER DAY 


257 Excellent Rooms, with Private 
Bath, facing street, southern 


: $3.00 PER DAY 


nit 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY, 32d STREET, NEW YORK » 
One Block from Pennsylvania Sta- 


tion—Equally Convenient for Amuse 
ments, Shopping or Business. 


PUVEATOUEDYENOUENY EDS AYEDTETOATENTONODENAEUNATONOSSODT ES TEN ATTN AT ETT 





Bleachers and Finishers 
High Grade Cotton Goods 
and Embroideries 
Lightweight Specisty 


MANSFIELD BLEACHERY, Mansfield, Mass. 
MYRICK & RICE, Agents, 320 Broadway, New York 


JROVIDENCE U er 


Dyers of Cotton Yarns in Skeims 


Specializing in OLIVE DRAB SHADES for 
GOVERNMENT WORK and Sulphur Black 


YARNS WOUND ON 
CONES AND TUBES. 
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| IDYERS | ‘all kiade ot YARNS| 


For Manufacturers of Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 
Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and 


Novelties, 


Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St , above Clearfield St. "‘tsi:"* Philadelphia, Pa. 
inert” 
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YARN MEN ELECT 


Yarn Salesmen Hold 


Meeting 


la Cotton 


e members of the Philadelphia Cot 
Yarn Salesmen’s Association gath- 
on Friday evening, Jan. 18, at the 
| Adelphia, for their annual meet 
A dinner was held as usual, but 
is tempered by war conditions which 
although there 
no grounds for serious objection 
bountiful menu composed of sea 

1 was served. In this connection an 
sing incident when the 
ters served to a number of members 
meat course which belonged to an 
dinner being held on the same 
by another organization. Several 
the members had made serious in 
ds upon the viands before the error 
discovered; they 


to conservation, 


occurred 


enjoyed an ad 

tage in securing a double portion 

he report of the treasurer showed 
members on the roll “in good and 
lar standing, except the delin 
ts.” A balance of over $300 was 
reported showing the organization 
in sound financial condition. 

he speaker of the evening was Hon 


Ta 





0. H 


BIEG, PRESIDEN 





|. P. Jaffray, High Commissioner of 
he Canadian Government. Mr. Jaffray 
stated that he had lived many years in 
he States so that he was familiar with 
the close relations which have developed 
etween the United States and Canada. 
he stress and struggles involved in the 
esent war he believed would tend to 
ring the two countries still closer to- 
gether. Another point he emphasized 
is the great similarity in spirit and 
nitiative between the men of both gov- 
ernments. He pointed out the continued 
iccess of the Canadian soldiers in the 
ar, and argued that the same laurels 
ould be won with equal glory by the 
oops of Uncle Sam. He spoke of the 
rials of the war and the necessity for 
rvice from everyone and the sacrifices 
essitated. He told of the service of 
son in the Canadian troops and his 
ighter as a nurse and the severe 
rials undergone with a cheerful spirit 
iuse of the high cause, He closed 
remarks by dwelling on the import- 
e of cotton to the well-being of the 
ons and the leading part played by 
ton yarn salesmen. The future he de- 
ed would see even further develop- 
nts with cotton a big factor in build- 
up closer relations between Canada 
her sister American government. 
Jaffray was given a vote of thanks 
the conclusion of his remarks 
h were greatly appreciated by the 
mbly. 
resuming the business portion of 
ession the following officers were 
ed to serve during the coming 
president, O. H. Bieg: vice-presi- 
E. B. Gorman; secretary-treasurer, 
Forrest, Jr. A vote of thanks was 
red the retiring officers for their 
es during the past two years. 
motion it was also decided that 
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each member of the organization now in 
the national service should be continued 
in good standing during his absence 
Efforts initiated for the 
formation of a association in the 
well 
known golf players in the various clubs 


were also 
golf 


organization as many members are 


in this section. It is also planned to 
play a match with the local Wool Trad 
Golf Association at an early date, wher 
the merits of the different players have 
been determined. Phil. S. Steel, Bruce 
Murray, H. C. Forrest, E. L. Hill and 
J. C. Maepherson were appointed to 
make arrangements for the organiza 
tion. J. C. Macpherson was appointed 
Chairman of the Entertainment Com 
mittee with power to appoint his co 


workers on this important committee 
For the membership committee, Thomas 


A. Cavanaugh, chairman, was appointed 


with  @ Macphers nm, Joseph Scho 
field, William McNeill, E. B. Gorman 
and R. P. Smith 

Those present were Andrew § 


Webb, A. W. Hicks, R. B 


Greenwood, 


W B. O’Hare, Charles J Webb & Co 
O. H. Bieg, Bruce Murray, C. S. Ber 
ger, F. L. Brayton, W. Y. Mulholland, 
Franklin D’Olier & Co 
Phil. S. Steel, Paul B. Slifer, F. M 


Felsburg, George Dougherty, W. M. & 
F. W Shar ple a. % harles Haye s, It J 
+ Macpherson, I | Rowe 2 Jr , the 


Argo Mills Co 

T. B. Atherholt, H. S. Tuman, D. R 
Wilson, Catlin & Co 

«Fred \ Rakestraw, Hyde-Rake« 
straw Co 

H. C. Forrest, Jr.. W. Wendell For 
rest, Forrest Bros. 

W. S. Longbottom, Newman Cotton 
Mills 

E. W. Knapp, Herx & Eddy 


H. A. McCoy, Jno. F. Street & Co 

Charles H. Schell, Schell, 
«& Co 

Jos. Schofield, Riddle Co 

R. H. Blythe, Richard A 

William McNeill, N. P 
Caledonian Dye Works 

E. B. Gorman, Nonotuck Silk Co 

Thomas J. Golden, Aberfoyle Manu 
facturing Co 

Albert Walker, Ontario Dyeing Co 

H. C. Koenemann, Van Leer & Co 


Longstreth 


Blythe : Inc 
Kavanagh, 





AND 


HENRY C. Ff IREAS. 


IRREST, TR., SE 


H. McGeough, Thomas A. Cavanaugh, 
Cannon Mills 

James E. Snyder, G. S. Lings & Co 

R. P. Smith, A. Smith, Smith, Drum 
& Co. 

H. Smith, Keystone Fiber Co 

Ralph J. Waters. 

T. M. Murphy, Commercial Bulletin 


W. L. Pinney, Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter. 
S. H. Steele, C. W. Fisher, TextiLe 
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A double acting valve and 
a single float—simple isn’t it? 


Though simple in construction, the Lunkenheimer Vigi 
lant Safety Water Column is never failing in action 
sounding an alarm when the water level approaches the high 
or low danger limit It thereby safeguards th wiler against 
injury or destruction and by assisting in maintaining a unl 
form water level, contributes materially to onomy in the 
use of fuel. 

The Lunkenheimer Vigilant Safety Wa Column i 1 
safety device of merit It has prayen its pr icability under 
the most trying service conditions and is ified where 
safety and economy are considered 

The water gauge and gauge cock conné ons provide for 
oth right and left hand assembly, and from our \tensi 
line of these accessories a combination can be ranged to sui 
every service requirement 

Made in a variety of sizes to suit all makes of boiler 
Recommended for working steam pressures up to 250 pound 

Specify Lunkenheimer Vigilant” and 
insist on its installation Descriptiv« 


Booklet No 519-——-ED 
Vigilant and the complete line of Lun 
kenheimer Water Gauges and Gauge Cocks 


mt LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


Largest Manufacturers of 


illustrates the 


copy 


High-Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 
CINCINNATI 
New York Chicago 


Boston London 
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-LEFFEL TURBINE WATER WHEELS 








= VERTICAL and HORIZONTAL DESIGNS 


_ High Speed, High Horse Power, High Efficiency 
_ .. Low, Medium and High Head Units 





DESIGN 22 
Horizontal Direct 
Connected Unit 


Write for Rulletin 54 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 


SALES ENGINEERS. 


Springfield, Ohio —~ 


79 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
70 First St., Portland, Oregon 
378 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


L. B. Dow, Inc ‘ 
The Colby Engineering Co., Inc. 
Be, Ts WHER. 2 ween’ oie 
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i THOS. ‘WOLSTENHOLME, ‘SONS & CO., inc. | | | BOT ANY WORSTED MILL PASSAI | 
Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St. | Philadelphia, Pa. P.O. Station “E” = 
ej FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED Tie 
HOSTER Y e | Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 
SWEATER = | 
WEAVING i Represented by 


eee: =| WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Blg., Philadelphia, P 
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“tana ‘The Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Lo. 
an ee PASSAIC, N. J. 


AND 
oe ‘Spine of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 
French and English Spun Worsted maaiiehiasadl ts 


French —" ene, _— : | WALTER D. LARZELERE, 7 704 04 Commercial Trust Bg, Philadelp hi, Pa, 
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ae es —— acs li A. STRAUS @ CO. 


232 Summer Street 108 S. Front Street 45 1-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 


WM.H.GRUNDY&CO. | worsted Yom na 


2 and Knitting 
Top Makers and : Peueies. N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks | 
Worsted Spinners 


for 
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Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 


Bradford | 
System | 


| | ee SPINNING CO 


JAMES DOAK JR.COMPARNY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


Zz Hh 


YARNS 


| Fin Frenck Spun ¥ Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns | | aT i 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office : : | F aii Al wit | 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, a: : _ 
: awl and Philadelphia 


ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO. 


Worsted Yarns 
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In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 


Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Go, Pa, 
Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg 
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242 Chestnut Street 
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QUOTATIONS 


WORSTED YARNS. 
BRADFORD SYSTEM. 


2-12s to 2-168 low common,1 80 — 190 
2-208 to 2-248 low \. ---1 86 — 190 
2-208 to 2-25s % blood..... 1 95 — 2 10 
2-26s to 2-30s % blood..... 2 00 — 2 20 
3-S9m % DWlOOG. 66. ccvscvcce 2 16 — 2 26 
2-208 % blood...........++. 215 — 2 26 
2-268 % blood............. 2 20 — 2 30 
ee eee 230 — 2 35 
3-068 GF WHWOR.. ccccsccses 235 — 2 60 
2-328 % blood............. 266 —2 70 
2-408 % blood............. 270 — 2 80 
2-40s Australian........... Nominal 

2-60s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 

2-60s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 


FRENCH SPUN. 


1-20s quarter ........eee0s 00 10 
1-20s high quarter......... 10 20 
1-208 % blood............. 55 60 


1-308 % blood.. 
1-208 % blood.. 
1-308 % blood 
1-408 % blood 
L-BOS ccccccccses 
1-40s Australian 


be bo be be be te be be 
1 
oa 
PEdEtid 
2 Go be be be be be be 
a 
— 





Nominal 


1-50s Australian........ Ce Nominal 
1-608 fine Australian...... Nominal 
1-708 fine Australian...... Nominal 


ANITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM. 


Dyed Prices nominal. 


2-58 to 2-108, % blood....2 20 — 2 26 
2-1ls 10 2-20s, % blood....2 26 — 2 32% 
2-298 to 2-30s, % blood....2 30 — 2 35 
2-16s to 2-208, % blood....2 45 — 2 66 
2-18s to 2-248, % blood....2 90 — 2 95 
2-268 to 2-308, % blood....2 95 — 3 00 


WOOLEN YARNS. 
WEAVING. 


12 to 16 cut, % blood grade. 
18 to 20 cut, % blood grade. 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade. 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade. 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade. 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade. 
20 to 28 cut, % blood grad. 
28 to 32 cut, % blood grade. 
80 to 32 cut, % blood car- 
Demtmes 2. cccccccccescess 177% 
82 to 40 cut, % blood and 
GROVES ncccccdsccccccvenes 1 82% 


32% 
37% 
46 
60 
57% 
65 
12% 
76 


ee et et et pe 


et 
2 
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KNITTING. 
Dyed prices nominal. 


Up to 2-168, fn oll........... 142% 
2-158 to 2-28s, in oll..... 
Up to 2-15s for bleaching....160 
2-158 to 2-23s for bleaching. .165 
Coarser numbers in 10s and 
lower, 2c. less. 
2-168 to 2-20s cut 


145 
162% 
165 
167% 


~ 
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Fe Fees cee acce eeeNe 155 160 


CARPET YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 


First quality, %........... _ 

Second quality, %......... — 
60-yd. double reel, cotton 
filling skein ........... 
(OM COPS) .nccsccccecess 
Common ........++:+ cesece 


Extra best ....... 
Light supers .. 
Super jute 42-yd. 
Super jute (high), 42-yd... 
Velvet wool, sun, 150-yd. 
white 
ne RO re 
In worsteds: 
16s 2-ply for 
WHEE srotedanecncceces 
16a 2-ply light gray...... 
16s 2-ply dark gray...... 
13s 2-3 tapestry....... ens 
168 2-3 Brussels, white... 
16s 2-3 Brussels, light gray 
In wool carpet yarns: 
Wilton, 3-ply, 72-yd, white 
Wilton, 3-ply 72-yd, gray 
Velvet, 3-ply, 52-yd. white 
Velvet, 3-ply, 62-yd. gray 
Axminster, 2-ply, 66-yd. 
WEED *éscdesaes Joeesees 
Axminster, 2-ply, 
STAY nncccvece eeccccecs — 
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ingrains, 


JUTE YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 


For carpets and rugs: 

$-Ib.....234 —365 13-Ib......17%—18% 
14 to 16-1lb.17%—18% 

8-1b..... 20%—21% 17 to 18-Ib.17%—18% 

Sib aemee Ae eedbarioue 

“ID. .... — © 60-I1b. _ 

11-lD.....18%—19\% = 


12-Ib.....18 —19 


For piled yarns from 14 Ibs. and ward, 
“ = under ae 1c. e 
enetian yarn, 11 to 13-lb.,2-ply, gray in 
ekein; black in skein; black in n= 4 
For Smyrna Rugs: 


Rolie . 
OBO ccgsceeuss eecesecsccccccecs _ 


sper jute, 42 yards...... treo 
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WORSTED YARNS 
MARKING TIME 


Scattered Civilian Inquiry—Knitters Get 
Advanced Prices—Hand Knitting 
Yarns Active 
There is little new to report on the 
worsted yarn situation this week. The 
market continues in a generally quiet 
condition with little chance for devel- 
opment under the shut-down conditions 
which have prevailed generally except 
for many of those mills engaged on 16 
ounce and 30-outnce army fabrics. 
Shirting flannel did not seem to be able 
to secure a similar exemption, nor did 
those mills engaged on yarns for under 
wear or puttees, the reason having been 
given, according to report, that suffi- 
cient underwear was on hand. How- 
ever, manufacturers are endeavoring to 
adjust themselves to the conditions and 
hoping that something may arise which 
will make such drastic measures un 
necessary. Now there is the report of 
a bill to be introduced in Congress, 
providing for Federal control of prices, 
and while wool was not specifically 
mentioned, it is expected that something 
will be done to cover this material 
However, the trade is prepared to await 
definite action before anticipating such 
a move, or endeavoring to conjecture 
as to the possible results. As it is now, 
there is apparently no sign of any de 
cline in wool values so that yarn are 
well maintained in spite of the lack 

of any general demand. 

Interest on the part of manufac 
turers for civilian lines continues very 
scattered. Many dealers say the in 
quiries received are of little 
quence; others state they are usually 
little more than an effort to get a price 
on which the manufacturers can figure, 
and, therefore, little business has re- 
sulted. Others state there is more in- 
terest on the part of dress goods mills 
than for men’s wear, but even this is 
not in any large volume. In other 
words, spinners say there seems to be 
little real attempt to do business for 
civilian goods as yet. However, they 
are hoping that something may develop, 
and, in fact, quite a number anticipate 
a fair business if the dispute regarding 
prices for Government goods continues 
for any length of time. The only thing 
to do, however, they believe is to await 
developments. 

PRICES FIRMLY HELD 

As previously noted, prices are gen- 
erally well maintained when it involves 
yarns to be spun. Particularly is this 
the case when a good grade of stock is 
demanded. However, scattered stock 
lots seem to appear every now and then, 
although it is stated prices for these 
yarns are not so far below that for 
yarns to be spun as they were. It is 
still a case, however, of each sale being 
a law unto itself, so that it is difficult 
to quote an actual market value with 
any accuracy. 

KNITTING YARNS FIRM 

Knitters are said to be reporting some 
little difficulty in selling their goods 
on the necessarily advanced prices, but 
they usually prevail because of the in- 
creased costs of manufacture and their 
firm stand on this peint. Government 
orders recently placei are also said to 
have developed firther interest in 
yarns, especially among western mills. 
Glove manufacture-s are said to be 
fighting shy of business as they have 
all they can handle. Even an advanced 
price does not always scare away the 
prospective buyer. Most of the knit- 
ting mills are said to be covered for 
the next three to six months, but occa- 
sional filling-in orders are noted. De- 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


70 Nigh St Cor. Summer « = ‘Boston 


WORS TED AND MERINO 


erencl SPUN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIOENTE 
BOSTON 


WEW YORK 
MILWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND 
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WE ARE IN A POSITION 
to offer 


WORSTED YARNS 


up to July delivery 
WM. H. RICHARDSON 


322 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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/ WILLIAM H. HARRIS 

3 

= Commission Agent 232 Summer Street, Boston 

3 Khaki Navy Blue Natural Grey & 
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Wool .«‘ Merino Yarns 


KNITTING WEAVING 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


‘RURAL RET es CACIUNET eNO oe eR TER ~ 


i 242 Chestnut St.,"Phila., Pa. ‘ 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


J. Randall & Bro. 


WOOLEN and MERINO 
YARNS 


Philadelphia 


JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Spinners of 
WORSTED YARNS 


for Weavers and Knitters 
and Woolen Carpet Yarns 


Germantown 
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‘Paragon & Union’ 


HEAVY) 


APRON OILS 


The condition of aprons or rub rolls is @ matter of the greatest importance 





BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
80 South Street, New York 


BOSTON 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 


Apron Oils keep the 
aprons or rub rolls soft 
and pliable. 
only tend to increase 
vroduction, but to make 
a smooth roving. 


(LIGHT) 


Paragon and Union 


They not 


PHILADELPHIA 


MODERN TEASEL GIGS 





TWO CYLINDER SIX CONTACT GIG 


NINETY-FIVE PER CENT OF ALL WOOLEN 
MILLS IN UNITED STATES USE THESE GIGS 





THREE KINDS 


TWO CYLINDER 6 CONTACT 
ONE CYLINDER 4 CONTACT 


and 


UP & DOWN 


with 


2 or 4 CONTACTS 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co Springfield Vermont 


gia COU SMOMDOCEESOGMDLSCLGLUAGLUUQSTD 3 C0 LARARSRAQ OUD ARMAS RLLL DAA RMA LET ELMS LOQUD SEAMED MSNA LAUGH SNORE D ORM ENSN AUTEN en 


SCOUR WOOL, WORSTEDS and SILK 
WITH 


KYOLYNE 


ALL GRADES OF TEXTILE SOAPS 
New England Distributors of 


MILLENE ALKALI 


F..KENNEY MFG. CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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ELECTRIC SINGEING 
AND 


GASSING MACHINERY 


For Cotton, Worsted, Silk and 
Schappe Yarns and wide goods. 
Economy, Production, Quality, 
Hygiene. 

The only machine that allows manu- 
facturers to meet the demands of in- 


creasing rigid legislation controlling 
health conditions of the work-room. 


TTT 


meat 
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Theodore F. Hussa, 
50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


mand for hand-knitting yarns is said 
to be largely made up of calls for 
prompt deliveries with every indication 
that this business is still consuming a 
large volume of yarn. Many spinners 


state they are doing a constantly in 
creasing retail business on these yarns 
for patriotic purposes, which was 


started merely to accommodate a few, 
but which has spread rapidly like the 
circles in a pool of water upon the 
dropping of a stone. Many spinners 
are selling these yarns at around cost, 
a good grade of yarn being sold for 
this purpose at $2.65, with others run- 
ning as high as $3. Needless to say 
retailers are getting much higher prices, 
some asking as high as $1.05 a hank for 
a worsted, while $3.40 has been paid 
or a woolen hand-knitting yarn. 


WORSTED YARNS UNSETTLED 


No Change in Prices, but Mills 
to Civilian Business 


Averse 
Boston, Jan. 23.—The worsted yarn 


market seems to be moving within an 


atmosphere of perplexity. New business 


is practically negligible. The shutdown 
order has of course interfered greatly 
with production, but the full effect of 
the order is not wholly visible and has 
tended to unsettle the mind of the trade, 
which is even more serious, Washing 
ton keeps everybody jumping, each time 
in a new direction, and the wearied 
business world wonders when some de- 
gree of stability will be in evidence. 

Regardless of the atmosphere of the 
market an immense amount of spinning 
is going on. But, held between the 
strong price of tops and a fixed price 
for fabrics, the spinners look in vain 
for an immediate change that will be 
to their advantage. They therefore 
hold doggedly on and do their bit, even 
if half-blood tops cost $2.15 and 2-40s 
are held at $2.75. 

With England as an example before 
them where the civilian business has 
practically been relegated to the discard, 
spinners are loath to take up with any- 
thing except government business. No 
change in prices is to be noted. Such 
variations as do occur are incidental and 
local, French spinners and producers 
of knitting yarn are all very busy 
though suffering many physical handi- 
caps. 


TOPS AND NOILS CONFIDENT 





Noils Relatively Active—Good Prices for 
Fine Tops 

Jan. 23.—The market for 
tops and noils continues firm, with more 
activity shown in noils, For some rea- 
son, not at all clear, noils have not as 
a whole advanced relatively with tops 
and wool, and this in spite of the fact 
that the woolen industry has been so 
very busy. But at the present time the 
fact is being recognized and more buy- 
ing is being done. There remains, how- 
ever, some further leeway for activity 
in this department before maximum 
prices for the various noils are reached 
and maintained. 

In the top market considerable firm- 
ness and not a little strength is being 
manifested. A wider demand for fine 
and half-blood tops is being noted. One 
large lot of fine and half-bloods was 
transferred from mill to dealer at $2.13. 
These were going into civilian goods 
and dealers report more inquiries spring- 
ing up. Half-blood noils are also mov- 
ing more freely, several hundred bags 
going to a dealer at 91 cents. 

Tops and noils in the lower qualities 


Boston, 
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FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 


| 
' 
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| 
SPUN ATARI eR 


AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS: 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 
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YARNS 


Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills 


Woolen and Merino | 
; 
E 

Eaton Rapids, Michigan : 


Ud VULANUUANA) ALS 20 


SUNTAN 





COMMISSION COMBERS 
Salamanca, N. Y. 


: 
Peer Seer Tererersnneaseraceeraseeerre rio 0 cn ee enn 


serena 


Elliot 





i 
FOR PRINT WORKS 
GINGHAM AND 
COTTON MILLS 
BLEACHERIES, 
ETC., ETC. 


Cloth Folder 
Send for circular. 


and Measurer Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL, 54 Hermon &t., 
Worcester, ass. 
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Hopkinson Dyeing and Textile Work 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns 
Twines and all Narrow Fabrics. Print 
ers’ Knotted Cords a specialty, on tubes = 
or balls (our Fast Black will please you). 
i T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mgr. G. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. = 
Office and Works, 259 Forest St., Fall River, Mass. 
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(ALIN ERENT MT 
Tetephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old south Building BOSTON 
TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 
Attention To Textile Inventions 


PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES 
Special 
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FANS AND BLOWERS 


| LadWing Mf.Co. | 


a 358 West 13th St., New York 


— — set oe 


| THE “MURDOCK” | 
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The Only Bobbin Holder 
that cannot be 
improved on 


Send for samples 
Murdock & Geb Co., FRANSES" 
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When you 
want a 
roving can 
that will 
stand hard 
usage 
retaining 
its smooth, 
glossy 
surface 
then order 


the famous 


“NO-WASTE ” 
Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Can 
We make all kinds of fibre, bowes and 
cans for the mill 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller St., Somerville, Mass. | 
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A.P. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


OVEN ENTE NENA NEELAAEEDEGOOTOOODEDONTUS AT ENANAH EN ETDEATENY 


Yokohama Canton 
Milan Turin 


Shanghai 
Lyons = 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 
225 Fourth Ave. 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


New York 








The five day shutdown 
has halted things temporarily, but deal 
ers seems to view the future with equa 
nimity. They expect strong prices at 
the forthcoming auction of Australian 
wool, and are especially interested in 
the cross-bred wools which will be 
there offered The placing of a duty 
by the Argentine authorities on Buenos 
\ires wools is viewed by them as 

reason for expecting a maintenance of 


meet ready sale 


good prices for their commodities 
Carl Grubnau Retires 

The retirement of Carl Grubnau from 
active business is announced Mr. Grub 
nau is senior member of the firm of 
Carl Grubnau & Son, commission mer 
chants, and importers of wool, manu 
facturers of tops and wool scourers 
The remaining partners, Henry Grub 
nau, Scott D. Stone and Frederick Grub 
nau, will continue the business under th: 
firm name of Grubnau Brothers as a 
partnership. Mr. Grubnau’s retirement 
will be viewed with considerable regret 
as he is one of the oldest members of 
the Philadelphia wool trade. He started 
in business about forty years ago when 
he was associated with Henry Schmidt, 
a prominent Philadelphia wool dealer, 
as manager and partner. He continued 
in this relation for twelve or thirteen 
years, but in 1890 he started in business 
for himself, trading under the name of 
Carl Grubnau. The business was dk 
veloped successfully along constantly 
increasing lines, and in 1910, Henry 
Grubnau, his son, was admitted into 
partnership, the firm then being Carl 
Grubnau & Son. Subsequently Scott D 
Stone, Boston representative, was also 
admitted into partnership, with Freder- 
ick Grubnau, a younger son. These 
three remaining partners will continue 
the business 


Philadelphia Strike Conditions 

Conditions from the standpoint of th« 
manufacturers in Philadelphia operat 
ing broad looms are very satisfactory 
It is stated that 90 per cent of the looms 
are now running with a larger percent 
age now engaged on Government work 
than before the strike. The places of the 
strikers have been gradually filled by 
learners, so that by this time the mills 
are said to be independent of their for 
mer employes and able to operate to 
marked advantage. It is also stated 
that in several instances strikers have 
resorted to violence in an effort to in- 
timidate loyal employes, although so 
far they have met with little success 
Demand Government Ownership 

At a meeting of striking employes of 
cloth mills in Philadelphia last week, the 
operation of the mills by the Govern- 
ment was urged by various speakers. 
The following resolution was adopted 
by the meeting: 

Whereas, The United States Govern- 
ment in its struggle on behalf of de- 
mocracy has conscripted men between 
certain ages, we demand that the Gov- 
ernment commandeer all mills manufac- 
turing cloth of any character and op- 
erate them on behalf of democracy. 





Utah Wool Meeting 

At the annual meeting of the Utah 
Woolgrowers’ Association, held last 
week in Salt Lake City, that State, about 
125 members were present. The princi- 
pal address of the meeting was deliv- 
ered by President J. W. Thornley, of the 
association, who reviewed the wool- 
grower’s year, and in speaking of the 
future cautioned the members against 
contracting their wools previous to 
shearing. He also recommended the ap- 
pointment of a committee to handle 
sheep herders, particularly with refer- 
ence to wage and working conditions. 
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GENERAL 
SILK IMPORTING 
COMPANY, Inc. 


(Formerly VILLA, STEARNS CO.) 


Raw & Thrown Silk 


25 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA: 
THE BOURSE 


PROVIDENCE: 
HOWARD BUILDING 


BRANCHES: 
YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI CANTON MILAN LYONS 











Pl TUT LEP 2 
2 I : 
: MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN (jreonter ans 
2 Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 3 
= Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Knitting Trade : 
= Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty 3 
= 105-107 East 20th St., near 4th Ave., : New York — 
; Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City j 
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ISAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. BSUBAtiNcssa) 
*>ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS> 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty : 


TTA 


Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave = 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
S Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St Boston Representatives, Stelle & Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 
am NTU ATeNeTeTreoererreee cre erceecererereeeeren ern TAHT 











SILK MILL SUPPLIES °° 5 


and Description 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I. A. HALL & CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


ry 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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GARFIELD MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLIES 
SPECIAL TOOLS MACHINERY MACHINE PARTS 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS GEARS METRIC SYSTEM WORK 


Office and Works: GARFIELD, N. J. 





ED 





W. G. ABBOTT, JR. 


RESEARCH ENGINEER 
Processes Special Machinery 
Inventions Manufacturing Methods 






LABORATORY WILTON, N. H. 


SCOFIELD ENGINEERING COMPANY 


CONSULTING DESIGNING AND SUPERVISING ENGINEERS 


TEXTILE MECHANICAL 
COMMERCIAL TRUST BUILDING 


ELECTRICAL - CIVIL 
PHILADELPHIA 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


Ags 5 
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213 A Street 
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[ DANIEL J. REILLY 


Nols WAST agg 


36 Ditmars Street, 





SSS ey. N. Y. 





LESAN ELST 


American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 

Packing Plant New York Office 
Highlandtcwn, Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenue 
TTHTIUEETGC CUA NUUeTTTere care ens aee geen 

ruse EAT 


SMUT aOR RE rs 
MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Binding gan Ribbons 


& For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. 
= Go-Cart Covers, Kimonas, Bath Robes, etc. 


5 Special Colors or Shades made to order 
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SAVE YOUR 
WASTE 


You can 
pack it easily 
and quickly, 
and store it 
safely with 


Sullivan 
Hand 
Baler 

Booklet 164A 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATCT: 
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+ FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
= 42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


We grade new and old woolen and 
cotton rags ready for the picker. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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> GORDON BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, z 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags = 
Telephone Connection E 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 
NUTT UTTTATeoeT erase Ta TN 
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S. RAWITSER & CO. 


WOOLEN RAGS 
WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS. 
283-285-287 West Broadway New York 


gar Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
of every description ready for the picker. 
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M. SALTER & SONS 
WOOLEN RAGS 


Our specialty is to grade woolen rags 
of every description ready for the 
picker Write for samples and prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 


CHELSEA, MASS. 
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BALING PRESSES. 


Aut STeét 


CONOM 
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Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. 


DRYDEN, N. Y. 
WILL ANNOUNCE SHORTLY 


Largest Line in the U. S. 


— om CO, Dept. Ju, Ann n Arbor, Mich, | 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Write 
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We are completing our modern plant 
with large facilities for the purpose 
of making a fine woolen shoddy for 
the trade. 


WHEN READY TO ENTERTAIN 


ORDERS IN THAT LINE. MEANWHILE COMMUNICATE WITH UB. 








QUOTATIONS 
WOOL WASTE. 
Fine white Australian lap waste135 —146 
Fine white lap waste........-. 126 —130 
Fine colored lap waste.......- 85 — 90 
Medium colored lap waste.... 80 — 85 
Fine white Australian ring 

WORE 2... ccccccccccccccccess 100 —100 
Fine white ring waste......... 90 — 96 
Fine white Australian thread 

SE cchbeaduhesoes Oban wee 95 —100 
Hard Ends— 

Fine white ........csseees —100 
Medium white one — 80 
Coarse white — 70 
Fine colered — 60 
Medium colored ........+++++:. — 45 
White spinners’ waste, greasy. 30 — 36 
Colored spinners’ waste, greasy 25 — 28 
Australian white cards waste, 

CORR .ccccccccccccccssssess 35 — 40 
Fine white card waste, clean.. 30 — 32 
Medium white card waste, 

GER. .ccaccccncessanenestecss 25 — 30 
Colored card waste, fine clean. 16 — 13 
Colored card waste, medium.. 10 — 12 
Colored card waste, olw....... 4 — 8 

SHODDIES. 
ALL WOOL STOCE, 
White knit stock — 67 
Red flannel .... — 39 
Red knit stock.. ° — 43 
GIES «dn dnnesccesesoensease — 42 
Merinos— 
Fine light ......cccccscces 45 — 60 
Pime Garkk ....cccccecscios 35 — 36 
Fine black .........--++00. — — 38 
Coarse light .......-.+++:. 35 — 36 
Coarse dark ......-++s++e+5 27 — 28 
Delaines— 
RAE sveccccsccsnnnbscpoen 32 — 34 
Dar cccccccccccccessccce 25 — 26 
Worsteds— 
— 33 
— 29 
— 34 
— 31 
— 31 














Serges— 
BOGE GEE oc cacccceuseseons 32 — 34 
BOD GRE cc ccceescecedzecs 33 — 35 
NEW STOCE 
Blee GRIMS .. cc ccccccesseccecss 24 — 25 
Fine blue worsted clips....... 45 — 47 
Fine black worsted clips...... 45 — 47 
Light yarn, extra fine......... 33 — 35 
Dark mixed, extra fine yarn... 20 — 26 
Dark yarn, med. to coarse..... 15 — 20 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1. 20 — 25 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS. 

Wie GAR. 6560609 00000560000% 28 — 29 
Ordinary clothing clips....... 22 — 23 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS. 

Worsteds— 
ERO <a nonce hcoshestecg ee 27 — 28 
WE MOTE occ ccwscasaccues 37 — 38 
RAMS ..n 0 cnccascccdesnncess 29 — 30 
Black and white.......... 33 — 40 
TR « < o00000n br incdeaces 36 — 387 
ED. cov valen webb yeeunesnds® 46 — 46 
GE bcd c vaseensenienseds 47 — 48 
RED ccectstuavongarevies 34 — 36 
HEAVY CLIPS. 

Mixed Mackinaws ........ 15 — 16 
Mixed overcoatings ...... 17 — 18 
Brown chinchillas and 

GHOVIOES 200 ccccccesseces 25 — 26 
Blue chinchillas and chev- 

ROOD uns ct cnsvdeeescsesss 25 — 26 
Black  chinchillas and 

GROVICCS ccccccscccssess 25 — 26 
GEBOOES cccccisveoccccesess 25 — 26 
Black and white.......... 25 — 26 
Mixed lights ...........+. 165 — 16 
White chinchillas .. -- 46 — 47 
Brown lights ...... oo 19 — 20 
GROWS cccccccccescsccsese — — 16 

COTTON WARP CLIPS. 

Dark unions .........+.+. 8 — 9 
Light unions :..........66. 10 — 11 
Serges, black and white... 14 — 16 
IE, HAUS ccccessecescs 13 — 14 
Palm Beach .........++.. — — 16 
Delaines mixed colored.... 6 — 6% 
Black astrachans -_— —118 
PN GRE. sccodeveceseocesce 33 — 36 





















Mixed ..-.cccccccvescecees —- —18 
Black cloakings ........-. —- — 16 
Blue cloakings .. - 14 — 16 
Brown cloakings ...... __— — 16 
Mixed cloakings .......... — — 9 
GOVERNMENT CLIPS. 
2 — 30 
— 36 
— 40 
— 30 
— 30 
— 30 
— 35 
— 35 
— 27 
— 34 
— 29 
— 23 
— 27 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS. 
Serges— 
ORONO cons cdaidsdcechescces 48 — 50 
BEIMO cc cccccccccesscsecese 38 — 39 
BOO, ca ccccuccesvecere des 36 — 37 
POW cc weccsccccocessecss 38 — 40 
GHEE occ viacvexieccovsecs 38 — 40 
BEGTOOR ccccccrcwrercccses 35 — 36 
BME cece recenectatoccnce 30 — 32 
WOR encscrccccciscceseeses 40 — 41 
EAMES BOS oc ccciccccnsnss 38 — 40 
DECOR GREE «ccc ccccessece 2 — 23 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Coarse light — 16 
Fine light ........ — 27 
Coarse dark — 12 
PON WERE cccntcccesweetss — 17 
Wee GHG ccevcccvecsoesce — 20 
Eo ae Ws aw Seb Kess cts — 6% 
Serges— 
ED ca ccccsecteebnee ese 23 — 24 
SE, 04 w'e-enss dues os a08 26 — 27 
BD ove csscvescece cesses _ — 17 
EE osccessesseeeseccves 16 — 17 
TOE corks isto ed kcddeneeead 23 — 24 
GOR. ccc ccccccccesasecece 25 — 26 
Flannels— 
Fine white ......... — 39 
Coarse white — 39 
White No. 2 — 29 
MOG cs ccvesccdioccvedoses — 22 
BMG ccccccccccvcccesvesse — 14 
DELAINES AND LINSEYS. 
ROU «cain <6 stcoseesncdade — 6 
Red flannel — 6 
Best plaids — 6 
Best brown ... es — 6 
EU ERELEL Tere — 6 
Common gray — 38 
Knit— 
ME wk tbe a panies alten een 43 — 44 
BO GOT sc cccccvscccces 26 — 27 
, MS cb vercinecececs 24 — 26 
Blue, mixed .............. 25 — 26 
Black, trimmed .......... 26 — 27 
Biack, untrimmed ........ 23 — 24 
MOOG en cncasuctenessensoued 24 — 26 
PR weed suscvebusssouae 26 — 27 
Pee ee ee 11 — 12 


UNCERTAINTY RETARDS 
SUBSTITUTE MARKET 


Lack of Knowledge as to Intentions of 
Government Occasions Inactivity 
Prices Firm 

Uncertainty as to the plans of the 
Government with respect to the future 
use of reworked wool in army fabrics 
has resulted in a marked lessening of 
activity in the substitute field during the 
last few days. Factors in the trade re- 
port comparatively little trading, but are 
confident that business will improve be- 
fore much time has elapsed. In spite 
of the decreasing demand prices remain 
uniformly firm and dealers who have 
endeavored. to buy in stock at a reduc- 
tion report that their efforts have proven 
unsuccessful in almost every instance. 
This is particularly true in the old rag 
field where supply is said to be ample 
for all future needs. Pickers are con- 
fident that conditions will improve in 
the near future, and in accordance with 
this belief are unwilling to dispose of 
their stocks at reduced prices. Such de- 
mand as now exists is confined prin- 
cipally to light grades, although blue 
worsteds and serges are being disposed 
of in considerable quantities. 

In the new clip field prices are high 
and firm and show no signs of weaken- 
ing as the result of the reduction in de- 
mand. Supply is said to be reasonably 
good, but dealers contend that clips in 
general are not of as high quality as in 
the past. Increasing production of ma- 
nipulated fabrics is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for this state of affairs, and by 
the same token quality will in all prob- 
ability continue to decrease as time pro- 
gresses. Such demand as exists is for 
the lighter grades of clips. 

Factors in shoddy state that they are 
sold up for some time ahead. The ques- 
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Hoods— 
CAE ecw cic ccaaacvetecenase 33 — 34 
Mixed Hoods..........+++ 18 — 19 
Silver gray knit.......... 36 — 37° 
SKIRTED CLOTHS. 
Skirted worsteds— 
RAS: oi0:00s000ts cbs tacdion _— — 16 
BlaCK 2. cc ccccvcsccccceces 16 — 17 
OMS cas o.0c keccescpegeese 15% — 16% 
DOE ccccccccsacsesvccoces 10% — 11 
MOTE. bo cccc de vesvecteces 16%— 17% 
Skirted cloth— 
PURO: MAME. ov cvvcccecocvecs 14 — 16 
RAGE cccccccscevecvcceces 10 — 11 
BOD sewer cececticegeeerese 1%— 8 
DOGTE cc ccrvarvcesndasess er 6 — 6% 
Plain DIACK ....ccccsccses i*w@— 8 
Skirted, tan kersey........ 17 — 18 
Skirted, tan covers........ 18 — 19 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 
(See Note.) 
Per cent. 
No. 1 peeler comber.......... 60 — 65 
Short peeler comber.......... 50 — 66 
No. 1 Bgyptian comber....... 55 — 60 
Short Egyptian comber....... 45 — 65 
WRG COPE GEER. oc ccccscccces 60 — 66 
No. 2 white card strip........ 35 — 40 
Cents. 
a ey a Pe ee ee + — 6 
Dirty picker motes............ 3 — 4 
Card and spinning sweep..... 3%— 4 
Weave SWEEPS ..... cece ecccce 3%— 4 
Soft white threads............ 12 — 12% 
Hard white threads........... 10 — 10% 
Soft colored threads........... il — 11% 
Hard colored threads......... 8% — 10 
COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK 
(See Note.) 
Per cent 
Sakelarides comber........... 70 — 75 
Sakelarides strips ............ 90 —100 
Egyptian comber .........se.. 70 — 76 
pone eee ee 80 — 865 
No. 1 white peeler comber..... 77% — 82% 
POSSE GETTS oo ccsscraccvcetsc 70 — 76 
No. 1 white strips............. 70 — 76 
No. 2 white strips...........+. 60 — 70 
No. 1 white spinners.......... 80 — 85 
No. 1 soiled card 
No. 1 olly card ....... eode — 
Me. B Olly. GOPE ccuscccaseauses _ 
No. 1 white willowed fly...... 12 — 13 
No. 2 white willowed fly...... 9 — 9% 
No. 1 cleaned white picker. . 8 — 11 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.. 6 — 8 
Soft white threads............ 13 —414 
Hard white threads........... 12% — 18% 
Soft colored threads........... 13 — 14 
Hard colored threads......... 11 — 12 
LINTERS. 
f.o.b.N. ¥ 
Texas, clean mill run......... _ — 6 
Be By a6 46908 eddy ee os ews ce _— —nom 
Eastern, clean mill run........ _ — 6% 
DOSS FIND . cece ha<dsneccs ce _ —nom 


NotTre.—Percentages based on price of 
New. York Middling Uplands spot cotton 
for day of shipment. 
tion of delivery is the most serious dif- 
ficulty encountered by this branch of 
the trade, but the feeling is that condi- 
tions will right themselves in the near 
future. Principal demand is for khaki, 
oxford and white for use in the manu- 
facture of army fabrics. 


SUBSTITUTES STEADY 





s Break 
Through Maximum 


30sToN, Jan. 23.—The market for 
substitutes continues along a sustained 
level of activity and of price, but with 
no change unless it be a quieting down. 
When an industry reaches its maximum 
activity the next movement is usually 
in the direction of lassitude. This seems 
to be true both for rags and shoddies. 

Rag collections are very slow, not 
merely because of difficulties of trans- 
portation but by reason of the fact that 
the country has been thoroughly combed 
and less material remains to be found. 
Large stocks of some grades have ac- 
cumulated, but unfortunately not of the 
quality in demand for Government 
work. In this there may be an element 
of danger for those whose liquid capital 
may be nearing a minimum while their 
stocks and accounts receivable are at 
a maximum. 

The shortage of rags is proving too 
strong a temptation for some sections 
of the trade and it is reported on the 
best of authority that the maximum 
price of 14c. on mixed softs has been 
forced and that some collectors are 
asking from 16 to 18c. This end of the 
substitute market is in a condition of 
partial anarchy. Small junk men who 
collect from house to house, larger junk 
men who collect and bale their rags, 
collectors who buy baled rags for specu- 

(Continued on page 82A) 








QUIET OPENING 
OF NEW YEAR 


Future Outlook Far from Inviting—Na- 
tionalization of Textile Industry Op- 
posed—America and Wool Supplies 

m Our Regular Correspondent) 
pFoRD, EnG., Jan. 3.—The new 
ypens anyhow but auspiciously. It 
ite natural to look forward to the 
g months in the way that many 
ing, confronted as manufacturers 
ith conditions which mean handi- 
it every turn. Unless things alter 
materially, and the lack of freight 
to indicate that there can be no 
idical change until the war finishes, 
vill be a hand-to-mouth going on for 
onsiderable time, that is unless the 
irities realize still more how im- 
erative it is to release more freight 
bringing home wool. The -fact is, 
the labor element in the Board of Con- 
rol and on the Raw Wool Committee 
certain to make its views heard if 
proposal to run less machinery is 
ttempted to be put into practice, and 
seeing that the Government has pan- 
lered to labor so much during the past 
three years, it is reasonable to suppose 
they will make an extra effort to 
xeep the rank and file quiet. Still the 
manufacturing world faces the new 
ear with feeling very different to what 
majority have been accustomed to, 
nd there is hardly a firm but what 
uld put off state control to-morrow 
| face a competitive market with less 
fit, than continue under to-day’s 
nditions. 
It is more patent to-day what are the 
ms of the Imports and Exports (Tem- 
rary Control) Bill which is being pro- 
moted in Parliament by the Board of 

Trade. It must be admitted that the 

statement made by the president of the 

Board of Trade to two important depu- 

tations which were received during 

December, a full report of one having 
w been made public, has created a 

listinctly easier feeling among members 
the wool textile industry, and after 

the pledge is given the trade must con- 
ude that in designing the bill the best 
intentions lies at the back of the 
lepartment. We have Sir Albert Stan- 
authority for saying that the pur- 

se of the bill is not to handicap trade 
ifter the war, nor yet to continue the 
ent Government machine for con- 
rolling trade. When the deputation of 
Wool Textile Association met the 
‘rable gentleman a fortnight ago, 
Mr. Stanley and Mr. Goldfinch 

ly stated that they were both 
ittily sick of the present control of 
vool textile industry, and they had 
ntention or design of influencing 
continuance after the war, but 
the present machinery would be 
ismantled with all possible speed and 
he trade allowed to get back to the con- 
obtaining before the war. Sir 

lliam Priestley, M.P., speaking be- 
the council of the Chamber of 
mmerce last Tuesday made a very 
statement, and endorsed the re- 

of a deputation of the Associa- 

f Chambers of Commerce which 
waitcd upon the president of the Board 

{ Trade last Dec. 5. Sir William 

tley candidly stated that when the 
nished “they were not going to 
be .ontrolled by officials, Fabians or 

Sociilists,” a remark that meets with 

ll approval of everyone. Sir Al- 

Stanley has made it very clear 





th 








FOREIGN MARKETS 


that the prime purpose of the bill is to 
control shipping after the war. On this 
point there is general agreement. Any 
one can see that with huge armies to 
be demobilized, and with the trade of 
the world demoralized on account of so 
many years of war, it is only reason 
able to expect the British Government 
to have an important say in controlling 
shipping and overseas trade for at least 
twelve months after the war finishes, 
but as for controlling industries as is 
the case to-day, that apparently is not 
the intention of the department. So 
long as the Government keeps its hands 
off industries, no one will object to it 
saying what shall come to these shores 
and what shall leave, but there will be 
trouble of the first magnitude if any 
attempt is made to insist upon the state 
control of the textile industry continu- 
ing in operation. 


CAPTURING FOREIGN MARKETS 


Spinners and manufacturers have 
been very much interested in the memo 
randum of exportation of woolen 
goods presented to the United States 
Bureau of Exports by the Sub-Commit- 
tee of Exports and the Joint Wool 
Conservation Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers and American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
The report has given rise to very serious 
thought in very important business circles 
in Bradford. The claims set forth in 
the report are regarded as quite natu- 
ral and in many cases reasonable. Every 
export Bouse knows to their dismay and 
loss that their grip upon important for- 
eign markets is not what it was, and 
they know that American and Japa- 
nese mills, particularly the former are 
sending out fully manufactured woolens 
and worsteds to markets which hith- 
erto have been monopolized by Great 
Britain and the Continent. No matter 
what other conditions obtain, this is 
bound to occur under the present sys- 
tem of state control. The shipping 
available to-day seems to be taxed to its 
utmost in bringing home wool to sat 
isfy military needs, civilian and export 
requirements having to be largely 
shelved. American mills have certainly 
pursued an exceedingly wise policy dur- 
ing the past twelve months in buying 
all the raw material they possibly could 
in South Africa and South America. 
There are also adequate stocks of -raw 
wool in Australia, and while there 
exists here no serious opposition to 
America being granted the privilege of 
buying reasonable quantities, the wool 
must be carried in American bottoms 
Of course, the trade knows nothing of 
any agreement between London and 
Washington, it is just possible that 
American and other ships are being em- 
ployed in bringing foodstuffs and other 
things from Atlantic ports to British 
ports, while a few British liners which 
have always plied between San Fran- 
cisco and Vancouver and Australia and 
New Zealand may be filled up with part 
wool cargo, it simply being a quid pro 
quo in both cases. At the root of all is 
the question of supplies. American im- 
porters through the aid of Washing- 
ton are well able to look after them- 
selves, and every reasonable man recog- 
nizes that with the assistance the United 
States is rendering the cause of Great 
Britain and her allies in this struggle 
for freedom there will have to be a 
give-and-take policy between the two 


nations. First ComBING. 








HIGH RECORD PRICES 
FOR YARN AND CLOTH 


Position of Spinners and Manufacturers 
Remains Healthy—-Good Government 
Business Placed 
(By Frederick W. Tattersall) 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Jan. 3—The holi 
days are now over but traders have not 
yet fully recovered from the holiday 
spirit and it will probably be next week 
before really serious attempts are made 
at business. In the meantime 
from day to day are going against buy 
ers and record rates are ruling in yarn 


prices 


and cloth. The strength displayed in 
the raw cotton markets is very pro- 
nounced and a good deal of interest 


has been taken in local trade circles in 
the effect of peace talk upon New 
York It is recognized that several 
European countries will want large sup- 
plies of raw when hostilities 
cease. It is believed here that 
developments indicate a move towards 
negotiations but there is not much an 
ticipation of peace at an early date. The 
position of spinners and manufacturers 
remains healthy. It is a long time since 
buyers and sellers were so much of one 
mind in that it is not considered de- 
sirable to arrange transactions of im- 
portance at the moment. It looks as 
though contracts on the books will have 
to be worked off before fresh orders 
of weight are placed to follow on. In 
the meantime local spinning mills and 
weaving sheds are turning out goods 
at a substantial profit. There is every 
expectation of the Egyptian cotton crop 
being much larger than last year. The 
receipts at Alexandria so far this sea- 
son are 3,584,068 cantars, against 3,783,- 
102 cantars twelve months ago. The 
stock in Alexandria is now 2,495,000 
cantars as compared with 1,690,000 can- 
tars at the same time last year. It may 
be mentioned that the King has been 
pleased to honor Mr. Herbert Dixon, 
the Chairman of the Cotton Control 
3oard, who has done most valuable 
work during the past year, with a bar- 
onetcy and henceforward he will be 
known as Sir Herbert Dixon 


cotton 


recent 


YARN DEARER 

Sellers of yarn have not hesitated for 
one moment to put up their quotations 
in sympathy with the rise in raw cotton 
and in some cases the advance in twist 
and weft has been greater than the up- 
ward movement in Liverpool. Spinners 
all along the line are very independent 
as extensive held and 
many producers are not at all anxious 
to extend their order lists further 
ahead. Fresh business in American 
qualities for home use has not been im 
portant. Users are well bought and the 
problem at the moment is to obtain de- 
liveries against old contracts. It is 
thought in some quarters that the scar- 
city of supplies may be relieved in a 
few weeks in view of the compulsory 
stoppage of looms, but, at the moment 
there are no indications of the position 
being easier. Producers of export yarns 
continue to report a slow trade. Prices 
as a rule seem to be quite out of the 
reach of buyers. Rates in Egyptian 
yarns have tended to harden and with- 
out there being any general flow of 
orders some fair lines have been booked 
at full rates. 

CLOTH QUIET 

There has been very little activity in 

the cloth market this week. Inquiry 


contracts are 


rom abroad has been <¢ a limited char 
acter and local buyers have been in n 
mood to operate with any freedor 

Manufacturers are not pressing sal 
and all attention at the moment 
centred upon the execution of the cor 
tracts on the books which of course are 
extensive. Some makers are said to be 
getting rather seriously behind with d« 
liveries and trouble is arising in certain 
quarters. Offers tor India have beet 
decidedly scarce (are) hirting 
tinue neglected. Only sorting up lot 
have been put through in dhooties and 
wconets The China market seems t 


be in a hopeless condition. Letters just 


received from Shanghai refet very 
unsettled trade conditions. Most of out 
minor outlets continue to give less sup 
port. A fair inquiry has come through 


in finishing cloths of various kinds 


Burnley and Cheshire manufacture 
continue very busy. Looms engaged on 
heavy goods for war purposes are full 
up with work to go on with for six 
months ahead 

Advices from India and China again 


refer to the increasing competition 
Japanese makes and the productions of 


the local mills, and undoubtedly at the 


present time Lancashire goods are un 
der a severe disadvantage as a result 
of the extra charges in getting good 


abroad. We are still in a 
beat all competitors in fancies and spe 
cial cloths, but our trade in 
common goods is undoubtedly being lost 
for the time being. The minor outlet 
East and West have not been at all a 
tive, but the inquiry for 
up fairly well, buying being mentioned 
in sized materials and printing cloths 
Two weeks ago some big 
were placed in heavy goods for the pur 
It is understood that 
the French Government purchased about 
18,000,000 yards, while for our own Gov 
ernment business to the 


position to 


some of 


b vy pt ke ep 


contract 


poses of the war. 


extent of about 


7,000,000 yards was done Certain 
manufacturers have extended their en 
gagements and many makers are now 
fully sold up to the end of June 
COTTON SPINNING PROFITS 
During the last few days numerou 
Lancashire cotton spinning companies 
have taken stock for the past thre« 
months and half year and the balance 
sheets now being issued show large 
profits. All the results are not yet avail 


able, but it is hoped that by next week 
it will be possible to give a summary of 
the figures It is suggested that in 
quarters all the profits are not 
being disclosed and numerous concerns 
will have to pay the excess profits tax 


some 


New Ruling on Raw Cotton 

The War Trade Board has amended 
the ruling in regard to the exportation 
of raw cotton as follows: On Jan. 8 and 
thereafter, until further action is taken 
by the Board, no individual licenses shall 
be required for the exportation of raw 
cotton to the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy or Japan, or their colonies, po 
sessions or protectorates, with the ex 
ception of Egyptian and Sea Island cot- 
ton, the exportation of which to any 
country of the world will on and after 
that date, Jan. 8, require an individual 
license. It is necessary, therefore, that 
shipper’s declaration covering shipments 
of raw cotton destined to either Great 
Britain, France, Italy or Japan, state 
clearly thereon the exact type of raw 
cotton to be shipped. 
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Arbitration 
ued from page 23 
spl ill of them should appear: 
Such a board would enforce its de 
es the power of publicity and dis 
mit gainst those wl refus¢ 
edience It should also add to the 
( s decrees by rendering them 
wher the partic Ss have agreed that 
¢ shal e enforceable na 
exactly like a prior | 
f justice. Any party t 
ispute regarding dyestuffs should 


bring such dispute 
ard, and the same discrim 
| against an) 


s should b 


be shown 


party refusing to abide 


The Patent Situation 





i farker 
two and a half years 
Unite States entered the 
anufacturers 1 all 
Sstry were placed ina dis 
¥ T esiton in the matter or! 
‘ important inventions 
nd S cerned, as com 
cturers in the coun- 
ies th which we are now allied, by 
s ‘ that shortly after 
menced in 1914 most of 
European nations passed legislation 
d } e manufacturers in those 
untries could secure licenses at mod- 
erate rovalties for the use of inven- 
tior which had been successful in 
enen ntries, but by reason of the 
uld no longer be used in the 
untries of our allies, due to the fact 
that the were owned by the en my 
The legislation which was enacted in 
1914 ‘permited the use of these inven- 
tions so as to enable a continued supply 
of the products to be furnished and 
the manufacturer therefore was able to 
l needs in regard 





fill practically all the 


articles which had formerly been 
mported or which, in some cases, had 
ifactured in the 


bee m country 
sainst payment of substantial royalties 
to enemy subjects. Many reports were 


first circulated to the effect that all 
patents owned by the enemy in Great 
Britain, for instance, were to be con 
fiscated for the benefit of British manu- 
facturing interests and it was stated 
that English manufacturers might thus 
I make any article in the 
British Isles covered by an enemy- 
owned patent without sanction of any 
authority and without payment of any 
onsideration for that which 


DE tree X 


royalty or 


was to be manufactured. There was, 
however, shadow of foundation for 
this proposition. 

While this provision was in operation 


requiring the payment of royalties for the 
use of -owned patents, American 
manufacturers desiring to use the same 
inventions covered by American patents, 
ly allowed to do so against the 


enemy 


were oO! 
substantially higher royal- 


difficulty of arranging 


payment of 
ties, while the 
contracts with German firms was almost 
insuperable owing to the censorship 
arrangements then in operation. Since 
Act went into operation, 
licenses have been granted to British 
manufacturers under 747 patents and 
of this single piece of legis- 
y new industries have sprung 
it Britain so that at the 
hundreds of articles are 
ifactured in that country 
imported from 
Hungary 


the English 


as a result 
lation mat 
up in Gre 
present time 


now being mar 





which formerly were 
Germany, Austria or 
DYESTUFF ADVANCE IN ENGLAND 
Licenses have granted under 
this British Act on 93 patents relating 
to the chemical or dyestuff industry 
and enormous sums have been invested 


been 


in building up the 
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new industry, in 
erecting plants and in experiments and 
investigations to produce new colors 
und new chemical products not formerly 
manufactured in the British Isles. 
SUBSTITUTES OF TRADE NAMES 

In extending the use of German- 
owned patents in Great Britian, the 
British trader, particularly in relation 
to articles known in the market under 
a particular name, such as Phenacetin, 
Aspirin, Sanatogen, Salvarsan, and the 
like, have been faced with the difficulty 
that while they could make these arti- 
cles they could not use the name by 
which the public had come to know 
them, because such name was the reg- 
istered trademark of the firm owning 
le patent It is, of course, not pos- 
sible to adopt the same arrangement in 
the licensing of trademarks as was done 
with patents, because a trademark os- 
tensibly is intended to indicate the prod- 
uct of a particular manufacturer, and if 
six or more manufacturers obtained li- 
enses under a single patent for, say, 
Sanatogen, it would not be possible for 
f them to use that name as 
manufacture of the 
product in question, so that a still more 
drastic piece of legislation has been pro- 
before the English 
with the backing of the 
Board of Trade and 
Food and Munitions, 
that of the Solicitor Gen- 


all six of 


identifying the 


posed, and is now 
Parliament, 
pre sident of the 
the Ministers of 
in addition to 


eral of Great Britain. This legislation 
contemplates what practically amounts 
to the destruction of all word trade 
marks which have come to denote or 
connote an article of trade, and would 
apply to such well-known trade marks 
as “Kodak,” “Sapolio,” ‘“ Vaseline,” 


“Salvarsan,” “ Veronal,’ “ Novacain,” 
etc. Under the bill referred to, if en- 
acted, a trademark of the character in- 
dicated would become liable to be re 
moved from the Register within four 
years from the date of passage of the 
act unless in the meantime the owners 
of those marks have been able to edu- 
cate and persuade the public to use the 
word not as the name of the article, but 
as identifying their particular product. 
It seems unlikely that the’ public could 
be educated in four, or even in fourteen 
years, to so use the word “ Vaseline,” 
for instance, as to indicate that it re- 
fers to a petroleum jelly made by the 
Chesborough Manufacturing Co., which 
fact is probably unknown to a great ma- 
jority of the general public making daily 
use of this compound. It is not diffi- 
cult to understand the desire on the part 
of the British Government to get rid of 
this class of trademark so that English 
manufacturers who have taken licenses 
under enemy-owned patents, and have 
built up a trade thereunder while the 
war lasts, will not be placed in the posi- 
tion where they will be held infringers 
of trademark rights vested in the Ger- 
mans who own the patent, and who, un- 
der such trademark registration, would 
be entitled to restrain the use of the 
registered name, while they would be 
unable to prevent the manufacture of 
the particular commodity which has 
come to be known on the English mar- 
ket by that name 


PATENTS FOR U. S. MANUFACTURERS 
On the passage of the Enemy Trading 
Bill, however, which went into opera- 
tion in the United States on Oct. 6, 1917, 
American manufacturers were placed on 
an equal if not a better footing than 
those in allied countries who were man- 
ufacturing under German-owned pat- 
ents, as under the United States act 
many thousands of patents were made 
available to American manufacturers 
covering almost every line of industry 
known up to the present time in the 
United States. The licensing provisions 
of the United States Statute call for an 


initial payment of $100 against each 
patent on which a license is sought and 
a royalty payment of not exceeding 5 
per cent. of the gross sums received by 
the licensee from the sale of the licensed 
invention. The department of the Gov- 
ernment having control of this part of 
the Enemy Trading Act is the Federal 
Trade Commission, and it is in charge 
of two well-known patent attorneys, who 
have given their services for the dura- 
tion of the war, and are devoting prac- 
tically all their time to the handling of 
matters falling within the patent section 
of the act. Already licenses have been 
granted on about sixty patents, cover- 
ing quite a large variety of industries, 
and on one day only of last week li- 
censes were sought on sixteen patents 
covering inventions relating to the dye 
industry, all of which will probably be 
granted within ten days after the filing 
of the applications. The procedure 
adopted by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion contemplates a five days’ notice to 
the owner of the patent or his attorney 
in the United States, and I am in- 
formed by one of the offigials in charge 
of the matter that a very low royalty is 
being given in the license, less even than 
a 5 per cent. royalty, so that this should 
not be a serious handicap to a manufac- 
turer desiring to take up the manufac- 
ture of a new article which is at present 
unobtainable, due to the fact that all 
importation from abroad has ceased and 
all demands for the same must there- 
fore be filled entirely by American man- 
ufacture. The licenses which the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will grant run 
for the whole life of the patent, so that 
at the end of the war the licensee who 
will in the meantime have built up a 
substantial trade in the patented article 
will not be disturbed in his vested rights, 
and while it is possible he may have to 
pay a somewhat higher royalty, the in- 
vestment made by him during the period 
of the war, taken in conjunction with 
the fact that undoubtedly the general 
public will favor the American-made 
article as against the German product, 
should encourage American manufactur- 
ers to take full advantage of this unique 
opportunity, as has been done in the 
similar enactment in Great Britain, of 
which details have already been given 
to you. 


NEW NAMES PROPOSED 


In regard to patented articles sold 
under licenses in the United States and 
which are at present covered by regis- 
tered trade marks, such as “ Salvarsan,” 
“Veronal,” etc., the license which the 
Federal Trade Commission grants re- 
quires that all such products shall be 
sold under a special name which the 
Government has invented and given to 
different commodities of this character, 
Thus, “Salvarsan” is sold under the 
new name of “ Arsthenamine,” “ Vero- 
nal” is sold as “ Barbical,” “ Novacain” 
is sold as “ Procain” and “ Aluminal” 
is sold as “ Phenol Barbical.” A con- 
dition in the license requires the licensee 
to always use the new name on bottles 
or packages in which the goods are 
packed, and while the product may be 
made by three or more American manu- 
facturers, the name which the Govern- 
ment has prescribed for use in connec- 
tion therewith will, in the meantime, 
become known, and it will not be pos- 
sible for the German owner of the 
patent when the war is over to attempt 
to stop the trade by suing for infringe- 
ment of his trade mark rights, as by 
that time the new name will be well 
known to the public and the registered 
name will have little, if any value. This 
plan of operating is an ingenious and 
satisfactory way of getting around the 
trade mark rights of a German owned 
patented article to which a specifis name 
has been given, while protecting the 
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American manufacturer who come 
ward to take a license, and invest 
capital in the building up of a 
ness in the article, against interfer: 
in that trade at the close of the 
It is thought that if the benefits 
available to American manufacture: 
all lines of commerce are fully a; 
ciated that many hundreds of pat 
will be licensed in the next few mor 
and as the form of the license 

is granted is particularly favorabl: 

as I have stated, the royalties ar: 

low, there is every inducement t 
manufacturer and the financier to 
advantage of this situation. Whil« 
United States in the last twelve mor 
has of course entered this trac 
tively and some hundreds of mill 
of capital has been invested in th 
dustry, it should be borne in mind 
English and other firms have beer 
ceiving Government backing, in < 
cases to an amount equal to the ca; 
found by the different financial er 
that have commenced operations in 
line abroad. 

It behooves American manufactu 
to make every possible effort to d 
itely establish the industry in the U1 
States if we are to hold our own in | 
country at the eid of the war and 
be dependent, as was formerly 
case, on imported colors and ot 
chemicals required in the trade rey 
sented by the present convention 
ready American dyes have been ship 
to 21 foreign countries, some of the: 
as far distant as Hong Kong, and 
total value of $12,500,000 in ten mont 
trading, and with the improved shippi 
facilities which will be available at 
close of the war, it seems reasona 
to suppose that if a proper advantas 
is taken of the licensing provisions 
the Enemy Trading Statute this cou: 
try should hold a leading position in t) 
world, not only in the dyeing industry 
but in many other lines of commerci 
activity. The Federal Trade Commis 
sion is attempting to get together con 
plete lists of patents in different lines « 
industry which are available, under 
censes such as those indicated, and 
which will be placed at the service of 
those interested in the matter. It is be 
lieved that at least 20,000 patented in 
ventions are available for use under t! 
arrangement referred to. 


The keen competition which will | 
met with on all sides at the close of tl 
war requires that no channel shall b: 
avoided which will in any way lead t 
the securing of a foundation for ne\ 
industries and markets for America! 
products when, as never before, we hav: 
the ships available for caryirng goods 
overseas after all domestic needs hav: 
been supplied. In France, England 
Italy, and without doubt also in Ger 
many and Austria, chambers of com 
merce and educational circles have long 
been engaged in discussions of after 
the war trade, and efforts are being 
made to obtain the most reliable infor 
mation concerning economic conditions 
in different countries; moreover, it 
should be borne in mind that the mod 
ern machinery which is now availabl« 
in hundreds of munitions factories in 
Europe, and which before was consid 
ered unnecessary, will undoubtedly be 
put to use in the manufacture of stand- 
ardized articles which have never before 
been turned out of European factories 
Many of these machines have been sup- 
plied by American houses, and if wé 
are to hold our own against the sale of 
the products of those machines and dc 
vices in foreign fields, every effort 
must be made to improve on the sam 
and to see that all proper means of pr 
tection are taken advantage of to pr 
vent the use of American ideas without 
proper compensation to the originators 
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e same. If the new bill, which I 

} referred to, goes through in Great 

Britain, under which commercial work- 

n that country will be required of 

itented atricles, it seems probable 

American manufacturers will be 

sble to obtain substantial royalties for 

the use of their inventions, as it is be- 

lieved that the Government will attempt 

ng to the notice of different manu- 

rers all meritorious inventions 

are patented, so that domestic 

s may be met by local manufacture 
than by the imported article. 


Dyes and Tariff Board 

‘By Dr. Grinnell Jones 
is not necessary to discuss the 
ry of the tariff law of Sept. 8, 
which raised the duties on dyes 
other coal tar products. I merely 
nd you that the legislation creating 
United States Tariff Commission 

forms a part of this same bill. 
his law charges the commission with 
the duty of gathering the facts needed 
the consideration of questions of 
tariff policy and requires that all in- 
formation at its command shall be put 

t the disposal of the President and 
whenever requested. The 

mmission recognizes that the dyestuff 
industry presents one of the most im- 
portant and complex problems which it 

ill have to consider, and is planning 

make a report to Congress on this 

stry. 
st August the commission sent a 
estionnaire to many of the leading 
textile mills, asking for a statement in 
rd to the effect of the dyestuff 
hortage of 1915 on their business and 
the extent to which their needs have 
been met by the growth of the American 
lyestuff industry. These consumers 
re also asked to give certain statis- 
] information bearing on the ques- 
on and to state their opinion in regard 
the wisest policy for the country to 
idopt on the question of the tariff on 
dyes. Returns have been received from 
eventy-seven textile manufacturers, 
nd a summarized statement of the 
replies will be published very soon. The 
ommission is now seeking information 
from the manufacturers of dyes, inter- 
mediates, and other coal tar products. 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF 

The Underwood tariff law levied an 
nport duty of 30 per cent ad valorem 
on dyes, except indigo, alizarin, and 
dyes derived from anthracene and car- 
bazol, which were on the free list. The 
ct of Sept. 8, 1916, placed an additional 
duty of 5 cents per pound on the dyes 

rmerly dutiable at 30 per cent ad 

lorem and imposed a duty of 30 per 
nt upon the dyes formerly on the 
tree list. 

By the same act coal tar crudes were 
put on the free list and intermediates 
were made dutiable at 15 per cent, plus 
245 cents per pound. These specific 
luties of 5 cents in the case of dyes 

certain other finished products, and 
2. cents in the case of intermediates, 
were called special duties. The law 
rther provides that these special duties 
shall remain in force only five years, 
ind that they shall thereafter be grad- 
lly reduced by one-fifth annually. 
he President of the United States 
has requested the Tariff Commission to 
ascertain the facts on which executive 
action must be based. It has seemed 
wise not to wait for the expiration of 
the five-year period before beginning 
a systematic study of the development 
and progress of this industry in the 
United States. 

The schedule which has recently been 
Sent to all manufacturers known to us 
is designed to ascertain the facts needed 
for the application of the 60 per cent 
Clause, as well as to secure certain 


Congress, 





other information which will be helpful 
to the commission and Congress in de 
termining the wisest future policy. The 
commission is taking a census of the 
coal tar products for the year 1917, 
asking for the quantity and value of 
the production of each intermediate, 
dye, or other finished product. 

It is, of course, well known in a 
general way to those familiar with the 
dye industry that the development of 
indigo, alizarin and the vat dyes de- 
rived from anthraquinone and carbazol 
has not kept pace with the develop 
ments of the azo dyes. Since these 
branches of the industry are the very 
ones which under the present law do 
not get the benefit of the special duty 
of 5 cents it is of great importance that 
the commission have for the considera 
tion of Congress definite statistical in- 
formation in regard to the development 
of the different branches of the industry. 

SEEK DETAILED REPORT 

For this and other reasons we are 
asking for detailed information in re- 
gard to the production of each separate 
dye, not simply for grand totals We 
hope to publish the totals in as great 
detail as can be done without revealing 
the operations of individual concerns. 
For example, in the cases of aniline and 
Bismarck brown there will be so many 
producers that the total production for 
the country can be published without re- 
vealing the operations of any individual 
concern. It is believed that this infor- 
mation will be of interest and value not 
only to Congress, but to the producers 
themselves. In many other cases the 
publication of the totals would reveal 
the operations of individual concerns. 
In all such cases the dye or intermedi- 
ate in question will be grouped with 
others of a similar character so as to 
cover effectually the details. 

In the case of dyes sold under a trade 
name, whose chemical nature is kept as 
a trade secret, we are asking that you 
give us confidentially sufficient informa- 
tion in broad, general terms, such as 
will enable us to classify properly each 
such dye. It is especially important 
that we be able to distinguish clearly 
between dyes dutiable at 30 per cent, 
plus 5 cents per pound, and those duti- 
able at 30 per cent only 

You will notice that under the pres- 
ent law it is necessary to ascertain both 
production and consumption of dyes in 
the United States. It would be impos- 
sible to secure complete returns from 
consumers themselves. It therefore be- 
comes necessary to regard the consump- 
tion in the United States as equivalent 
to the sales of American manufacturers, 
plus imports, minus exports. Although 
the law requires a comparison of the 
value of the domestic consumption and 
production, we are asking for the quan- 
tity also as a check on the values and 
because the quantity is for many pur- 
poses a better indication of the growth 
of the industry than the value. 

LACK OF STANDARDS 

One of the difficulties which we fore- 
see is the lack of a generally accepted 
standard of quality and strength of 
dyes. If as a result of the deliberations 
of this association a generally recog- 
nized standard is adopted, the future 
work of the commission will be greatly 
facilitated. 

We appreciate that it will not be easy 
to bring together the information called 
for on the schedule, but rely with confi- 
dence on the co-operation of the indus- 
try toward enabling the commission 
and Congress to deal intelligently with 
an important public question. Although 
we have sought and secured the help- 
ful co-operation of a number of repre- 
sentative manufacturers, both large and 
small, in the preparation of this sched- 
ule, we realize that it is capable of im- 
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We ask you to do the best 
you can to supply the information in 
the form called for this year. We shall 
welcome constructive which 
will help us to prepare a better schedule 
for later use 
clear distinction should be drawn be 


tween changes which can be made under 


provement 


criticism 


In making suggestions a 


the present law and changes which 
would require an amendment to the law 

The commission will be glad to ar- 
range for a conference with represen 
of the dye industry in the near 
future. If such a conference appears 
to be desirable, the commission will be 
glad to confer with the officers of this 


tatives 


association, or with any special com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of 
making all necessary plans and arrange 


ments 


COMPANIES REPRESENTED 

The 66 dyestuff manufacturers and 
dealers represented at the conference 
were as follows: 

A & B Export & Import Corporation, 
New York; Allhouse Chemical Co., 
Reading, Pa American Color Manu- 
facturing Co., Passaic, N. J.; Ault & 
Wiborg Co., Cincinnati; American Dye- 
wood Co.; Bayer & Co., Inc., New York; 
sinney & Smith, New York; Bowring 
& Co., New York; Bay State Chemical 
Co., Boston: Buffalo Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Buffalo; Barrett Manufactur- 
ing Co., New York; Century Colors 
Corporation, New York; Cosmic Ani 
line Works, New York; Certified Chem- 
ical Corporation; Calco Chemical Co., 
New York; Cambridge (Mass.) Color 
& Chemical Co.; Dana & Co., Inc., 
New York; Dicks, David Co., New 
York; Dunker & Perkins, Boston; Dye 
Products & Chemical Co., Inc., New 
York; Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich.; Essex Aniline Works, Boston 

W. H. Fieldhouse, Boston; Fisher 
Chemical Co., Boston; L. B. Fortner 
Co., Philadelphia; Fuerst Brothers Co., 
New York; Grasselli Chemical Co., 
Cleveland; Heller & Merz Co., Newark; 
Hine Brothers, New York; Holland 
Aniline Co., Holland, Mich.; Holliday 
Kemp Co., Inc. New York; Frank 
Hemingway, New York; Iridescent 
Dyestuff & Color Co., Brooklyn; A 
Charles Johnson Co., New York; John 
D. Lewis, Providence, R .: Logwood 
Products Corporation, New York; Man 
hattan Trading Co., New York; Mar 
den, Orth & Hastings Co., New York; 
F. L. May & Co., Inc., New York; Mid 
dlesex Aniline Co., New York; Monroe 
Color & Chemical Co., Quincy, Ill.; Geo 
H. Morrel & Co., Norwood, Mass.; Mt 
Union Tanning & Extract Co., Mt 
Union, Pa.; Methylene Co 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York; Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
New York; New York Color & Chem 
ical Co.; Peerless Color Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J.; E. Peridengolas, New 
York; Read, Holliday & Sons, New 
York; E. N. Rice & Co., Boston; Sher- 
man & Mason, Philadelphia; Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland ; Sizing Special- 
ties Co., Jersey City; Stribner Chemical 
Works, New York; Takamini Labora- 
tories, New York; United States Dye 
Extracts Co., Long Island City; United 
Chemical & Color Co., New York; 
United Oil & Chemical Corporation, 
New York; Van Ommeren Co., New 
York; E. M. & F. Waldo, New York; 
Western Aniline Products Co., Chicago; 
Williamsburg Chemical Co., Brooklyn; 
J. Early Wood, New York, and Witzel 
& Co. 

Removes Offices 

Bick & Undy, dyestuffs and chemicals, 
have removed from 119 North Front 
street, Philadelphia, to 575 Drexel Build- 
ing, where they will be better able to 
handle their growing trade. 
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Substitute Market 


} a0) 
lative purposes, d ( rac vho 
de 1 ‘ < ‘ ddv 

inutacturers cor e the 
rag industry This aggregation of 
terests 1s practically beadless though 
the woolen rag divisiot1 oO the 
National Association of Waste Material 
Deal rs endea\ rs to organi ind har 
monize the conflicting interests 

\N EFFECT OF 0. D. CLIP SALI 
\s some justification for the failure 


ot sections of the trade to respect maxi 
mum price limits dealers point to the 
action of Federal officials asking for 


bids for 700,000 pounds of O. D. over- 


coat and worsted clippings If the 
Government sells its goods to the high 
est bidder, why may not the rag dealers 
do the same? This seems to be a view 
of things likely to meet with general 
approval 


It seems trite to remark that light 


stocks for conversion into 0. D. are in 
strong demand The reputable grading 
houses will endeavor to respect the 
maximum set on Oarse light merino 
but if the raw product (in this case 
mixed softs) rises through the maxi 
mum, they do not feel sure either of 
their ability or obligation in the mattet 

Card and spinning wastes, especially 
QO. D. and light colors, are very scarce 


the reason being that the mills are using 
the waste materials themselves rhere 
is a fairly good demand for knit stocks 
\ little more demand is noticeable for 


fine and coarse dark merin 


COTTON WASTE HOPEFUL 


Contract Season Nearly Over—-Goods 
Move More Freely 

Boston, fan. 23.—The cotton waste 

market has opened the year with a fee) 

ing of hopefulness regarding the future, 


which is very noticeable in some quar 
ters lhe market, as a whole, is quiet 
but strong After the storm associated 
with contract making has come a calm in 


which the dealers can take their bear 
ings and adjust themselves to new move 
ment 

The railroad conditions still continue 
very exasperating ; and the action of the 
Fuel Administrator in shutting down for 
five days has not helped matters. Some 
southern mill contracts are, it is af 


firmed, still unclosed, dealers being 
somewhat hesitant about contracting for 
materials delivery of which may be held 


up for weeks, or even month 


To the great relief of dealers imme- 
diately concerned Egyptian 
seems to indicate some solution of its 


Importations of this 


combers 


own problem 
fiber are becoming few and far between. 
One large mill recently received a ship- 
ment which had been torpedoed three 
times; after all hope had been given up 
the cotton finally arrived. A large sale 
of Egyptian combers was recently made 
by a dealer to run the entire year, at a 
flat price of 20%c., which is around 63 
per cent. on present cotton prices. This 
dealer looks for stronger prices on 
Egyptian and Sea Island combers based 
upon increasing shortage of raw ma- 
terial. 

Apart from this apparent change for 
the better in Egyptian combers the per- 
centage stocks are moving slowly to 
consumers, but the flat price stocks are 
in good demand. There is more call 
from the mattress men for flies and 
pickers, and the dealers generally re- 
port that a flat price proposition looks 
more attractive to their clients than 
figures, which, owing to the uncertainty 
of the price of cotton in the future, are 
more in the nature of a gamble. 



















































































































































COTTON UNSETTLED 
AT PARTIAL RECOVERIES 


Renewed Talk of Price-Fixing Causes Un- 
easiness in Futures, but Fails to Dis- 
turb the South 


While there have been partial recov- 
eries from the break caused by the Fuel 
inistrator’s order of last week, the 
market has shown continued 
usness and irregularity. Advances 
have met considerable opposition as 

as liquidation, and revived talk of 
price-fixing has served to keep sentiment 
It seems too that strongly 
conflicting views have developed as to 
the probable effect of peace on cotton 

1¢€ 





unsettled. 





values, discussion of this sort having 
accompanied the more optimistic feeling 
as to peace prospects, encouraged by 


the reports of disturbances in Austria 
and a friction between Austrians and 
Germans At the same time one of 
the trading features has been the buying 
of brokers with spot house connections 
on the breaks, accompanied by reports 
that spinners were calling cotton or fix- 
ing prices, while there has been a con- 
tinued absence wf spot pressure. These 
features have promoted covering, and 
the undertone has been fairly steady 
with March contracts closing at 30.82 
on Thursday compared with 31.20 the 
high point of the week and 29.00 the 
low level reached on the recent big 
break 

While other factors have been more 
emphasized, it is by no means certain 
that the increasing opposition to ad- 
vances and the nervousness of the 
market does not reflect expectations of 
a considerably larger acreage under 
cotton this spring. It is still too early 
for the trade to talk definite acreage 
figures, and discussion of the outlook 
is by no means general, but subcon- 
sciously, perhaps, the market is probably 
preparing for reports of increased acre 
age as the planting season draws nearer. 
In some quarters it is believed that the 
high price will result in one of the 
largest acreages on record. In others it 
is the opinion that the difficulty of se- 
curing proper fertilizer, the scarcity of 
labor and the obvious need for food 
crops will prevent much increase as com- 
pared with last year. On the whole, 
however, an increase is expected with its 
extent supposed to depend largely upon 
conditions of labor and weather during 
the planting season. The cost of pro- 
ducing cotton has undoubtedly advanced 
materially, but the price is regarded a 
sufficient incentive for the planter. 

Selling on the possibility of price-fix- 
ing has not been based so much upon a 
belief that a low price would be fixed 
should action De actually taken, as upon 
a belief that the uncertainty which must 
exist while price-fixing is agitated, and 
particularly should the power to fix 
prices be granted, would have an un- 
settling effect which was likely to cause 
liquidation. If there was selling on an 
idea that the threat of price-fixing would 
cause liquidation of spot cotton, how- 
ever, there was nothing in the news up 
to the close of the week to encourage 
the opinion. The South seems confident 
that if there is price-fixing, the price 
fixed will be a high one on the basis of 
prevailing goods values, and conse- 
quently the talk of price-fixing, if any- 
thing, has probably strengthened the de- 
termination of remaining holders. It 
would seem, consequently, that such 


influence as has been exerted by the re- 
quest of the President for broad price- 
fixing powers, has been merely its un- 
settling effect on speculative sentiment, 
which has caused liquidation, and also 
a reduction in the outstanding interest. 
No change has been reported in the ex- 
port situation, and very little news has 
been received here as to Southern spot 
markets. Bearish opinions of this as a 
market influence have been more fre- 
quently heard in Wall Street circles 
than in the cotton trade itself. It 
would seem logical enough that, as pres- 
ent high prices have been caused largely 
by conditions growing out of the war, 
peace should mean a declining market. 
At the same time cotton traders are 
disposed to emphasize the famine of 
textiles abroad and preliminary draw- 
backs to the new crop, arguing that 
peace cannot now come soon enough to 
influence the coming production, but 
that it may come in time to increase 
the world’s demands for cotton next 
season. The following table will show 
Thursday’s closing prices in the leading 
spot markets of the country with the 
usual comparisons : 


Market. Jan. 17. Jan. 24. Chge. Year. Sales. 
Galveston... 31.00 31.45 +.45 17.35 4,890 
New Orl’ns. 31.25 30.87 —.38 16.88 18,067 
Mobile . 81.00 31.00 on® 17.13 eee 
Savannah. 31.25 31.25 cvs! Ge eee 
Norfolk.. 30.25 30.50 +-.25 7.18 2,397 
New York.. 31.80 31.95 -+.15 17.15 see 
Augusta.... 31.00 ; 7.26 482 
Memphis... 31.25 31.25 él 7.25 3,850 
St. Louis... 31.25 Saiz eae 889 
Houston.... 31.00 31.25 -+.25 17.30 2,471 


In addition to the quotations above 
the following quotations for middling 
cotton and the difference on and off are 
given, as compiled from the reports re- 
ceived by the New York Stock Ex- 
change late on Wednesday: 

WHITE GRADES. 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age. 


Mh, Wes vases -88t 1.10¢ 1.00 1.00 1,10f 
i a. wceas 69 63t 75 .T5t .80F 
G. Moccscce -50t -50T -50T -50T .55f 
Mis snasahe 25t -25f -25f 25T -28T 
Middling ..30.35 31.25 31.00 30.25 soee 
a d. M...s OY .26° 25° .50* -40* 
Ba Mie os.0'a% 1.25° -62° -75* 1.25° .99°* 
Sa ae 2.00° 1.12° 1.26° 1.75° 1.61° 
GB) Oiscsace 2.76° 1.62° 1:75° 2.26% 3.32° 
YELLOW TINGED. 
ye eee aie wie -25f -25f -28t 
G. Bh icoses -10t Even. Even. -12° .o1* 
™ Bh ncssbs .13°* -25° -25° -50* .27° 
Middling .. .38* .37® .50* 1.00*° -55* 
i ea ae 88* .50* 76° 1.38° .96* 
Sarre 1.63* 87° 1.13° 1.75° 1.52° 
YELLOW STAINED. 
C+ Madness 75* -62° .88* 1.00* .59° 
Een aie” ee .87* -63* 1.50° .89° 
Middling .. 1.25* 1.00* .88* 1.88* 1,20° 
BLUE STAINS. 
= . we” 87* -£0* 1,00° .62° 
BS. Mosecrss £07" 127 .75* 1.50° .94* 
Middling 1.25° 1.25° 1.00° 2.00% 1.28° 
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Cotton Trade Notes 


The census report on ginning prior 
to Jan. 16 was rather larger than ex- 
pected, but not sufficiently so to create 
any sentiment or exercise any influence 
on the market: 


-———Ginned to——_. 








Jan. 1 Jan. 16. Total Lint. 
Rite seasen 10,438,488 10,569,475 ........ 
| Sa 11,039,491 11,137,686 11,363,915 
Sick evans 19,636,778 10,751,990 11,068,173 
1914......4 14,443,146 14,915,850 15,905,840 
1913....... 13,347,721 13,582,036 13,982,811 


As an illustration of the wage in- 
ducements which are attracting the man 
from the farm: A New Yorker who 
owns several North Carolina farms says 
that he had a man working for him last 
year who had a slight knowledge of 
carpentry and who had been recéiving 
$1.75 per day for such “tinkering” as a 
good-sized farm requires. This man left 
to take a job at Newport News, where 
he now receives $6.50 per day. The 


RAW MATERIALS 





New Yorker says that his manager has 
been trying for several months, without 
wage limitations, to secure ten farm 
laborers, and up to date has been unable 
to secure one. 

The thirty German ships seized by 
Brazil when that country entered the 
war have been chartered by the French 
Government for war purposes. The ves- 
sels aggregate about 120,000 tons. 

Relative to the Southern labor situa- 
tion, Messrs. Moyse & Holmes have a 
communication from a friend who says 
that he understands that most of the 
negro labor which went North in the 
last year or two has returned. If 800,000 
originally left the South, as stated, 750,- 
000 have returned. The writer lost 
twenty negroes and nineteen have come 
back, and the twentieth would have but 
he died. The return of the men has not 
been due to the bad Northern winter, 
but to East St. Louis riots, which dis- 
gusted the negroes. 

The Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, 
in a recent editorial addressed to the 
farmers, says :—“ Under all the condi- 
tions that prevail it would be the utmost 
folly for the farmers of Alabama and 
the South to grow an old-fashioned cot- 
ton crop in 1918 to the exclusion of an 
adequate crop of feedstuffs.” 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed, --For week.—, Closed, 


Option. Jan.17. High. Low. Jan.23. Che. 
pT ery 30.63 31.40 30.00 30.62 —.01 
Feb. .......30.70 30.70 30.70 30.40 ~—.30 
MOF. cccccss 29.00 31.20 29.00 30.50 +-1.50 
BP sas ss on ke es ot sees | OO.48 os. 
SET «senece 29.35 30.85 29.35 30.04 +.69 
PURO scccede seas ee ose Se ca 
SOF 6 cvevts 29.55 30.50 29.46 29.69 -+-.09 
Aug. .......29.50 30.63 29.45 29.44 —.06 
Ge, sevenwe 28.51 29.15 28.02 28.31 —.20 
DOG.) asasets 28.26 28.28 28.18 28.09 —.18 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 


New New Liver- 
York. Orleans. pool. 
Friday, Jan. 18...... 31.75c. 31.00c. 23.25d. 
Saturday, Jan, 19...32.30c. 31.00c. Holiday 


Monday, Jan, 21..... 


Tuesday, Jan, 22....31.95c, 30.87c. 23.234. 
Wednesday Jan. 23..31.75c. 30.87c. 23.234. 
Thursday, Jan. 24..31.95c. 30.87c. 23.31c. 


SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS 


Spot prices, This Last 
Jan. 23. week. year. 
Galveston ......... 31.25c. 277,416 295,518 


BOW “HOG. cs ccccves 





New Orleans....... 30.87c. 425,765 492,225 
BEND akg os plac Sanden gic. 9,783 10,244 
GROREOR oes cacas 31%c. 249,618 181,726 
Chartestom ......00. e* 65,720 60,235 
Wilmington ........ . 49,220 51,612 
a 30.25c, 94,377 96,131 
Baitimore ......... 30.75c. 24,502 5,583 
BE fos 0 Sas sense 31.25c. 170,468 141,608 
ME aw const coud $1.25c. 287,132 336,536 
er) Bess p aav akon $1.25c. 19,744 31,038 
OE Sn ick 6 ose ae 31e. 219,844 200,174 
Edttie Rock........ 31c. 55,678 40,298 
COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
18. 1917. 
Receipts for week....... 82,583 77,609 
Exports for week: 
To Great Britain....... 7,251 50,383 
SO CREE wi stcawecce® sphien 45,885 
OO WORMED Sede cstv. Senne 29,987 
ey SR wid Sacer a aa’. “ae tetas il 14,149 
Oe UO ascscattuncs§ efveew * seuace 
Visible supply: U. S. and 
BS. i Fiano dncaius tn 4,653,660 5,645,706 
Receipts for season...... 4,005,363 56,408,630 
Exports for season: 
To Great Britain....... 1,426,604 1,823,503 
TO RO wa at’s cee nsvs 305,184 626,118 
To Continent ......... 439,320 909,761 
We a 43 Vin wanes 131,256 373,918 
FO Te 6 che sak Wie a 4,540 400 


Total stock, all U. S. ports.1,437,793 1,339,127 


Fall River Print Cloths 
Fatt River, Mass., January 24.— 
Cloth market of week has been steady 
and very firm, good inquiry of all the 
general styles of goods with mills very 
slow sellers. Prices show advance of 





1/16 to %c. on many styles. Sales of 
week about 95,000 pieces. Quotations 


27 in. 56 x 56, 8%c., 27 in. 56 x 52, 
8%c., 25 in., 56 x 44, 6%c., 38% in., 64 
x 64, 13c., 38% in., 64 x 60, 12%c., 39 
in., 56 x 44, 10%c. 


RAW SILK MARKET 
SHOWS NO CHANGE 


Closed Mills Further Restricts Small |). 
mand—Delayed Cables Give No 
Intimation of Markets Abroad 


With silk mills closed for th: ( 
days previous to Wednesday, and ith 
production further curtailed by the coal 
shortage, raw silk demand is app 
mately at a standstill. Trading is 
of its narrowest volume and limit: 
the positive near needs of mam 
turers. In several instances, the later 
have requested the delaying of deliv 
on previously placed contracts. 

What the near future of the market 
is to be, importers are hesitant in 
dicting, but there is an apparent f: 
that trading will be of no appreciable 
volume until something happens to 
clarify the whole situation, and as 
that something is indefinable. How: 

a positive declaration by Government 
officials as to whether or not the silk 
dustry is to be declared an essential 
would aid materially in future prep 
tions. 

No change is reported in the ; 
situation, and with levels abroad ren 
ing firm, and shipping scarce and high 
in cost, there is little likelihood of 
material depreciation in values. Japa- 
nese filatures remain on a basis of $5.50 
per pound for Sinshu No. 1, 13/15, and 
Canton silks on a basis of $5.10 per 
pound for XXB 22/26. Italian prices 
remain out of American reach and 
quoted as only nominal. 

Up to late this week cables from 
Yokohama were being received four to 
five days late; consequently no news of 
current conditions in that market 
available. The latest cable showed a 
stock on hand of 19,000 bales, and, 
it reported a fair activity in trading, it 
is supposed by importers that the sur- 
plus had been brought down to nearl) 
normal levels. 

European demand is of fair: propor- 
tions in the markets of China, but Amer 
icans are doing little buying. 

Prices are as follows: 

EUROPEAN. 


Grand Extra Classified Piedmont... .nom. 

Extra Classical Italian 12/14 to 12/18.nom 

Best Classical Italian 13/15 to 24/26.nom 

Classical Italian .........+.«. eveceeces nom 
60 days basis. 


JAPAN 


Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracked .6.10 

Filature Kansai extra 13/15......... 5 

Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/16.... 

Filature Best No. 1... coee 0 

Filature Kansai No. 1, 13/15.........§ 5.55 

Filature Shinshu No. 1, 13/15........5.50 
6 months basis. 






CHINA. 
Canton XXA Crack 14/16..........+- 5.40 
Canton XXB Crack 14/16..........-- 5.30 
Canton XXB 22/26.......ceseeeeceee: 5.10 
Tsatlee Blue Dragon Flying Horse... .5.95 
Tsatlee Black Lion.......... aseeeenes 5.90 
Tussah Filature 8 cocoon, No. 1-2... .3.10 


6 months basis. 


Comparative Quotations 
Jan. 24. Last Year 


Spot Cotton, N. ¥ 

Print cloths: 
27-in., 64x60, 7.60 yd.. $c. 
384-in.,64x60, 5.35 yd. .12\%c. 
39-in., 68x72, 4.75 yd. .14c. 
39-in., 72x76, 4.25 yd..15%c. 
39-in., 80x80, 16%c. 


Brown sheetings: 
36-in., 56x60, 4 yd....16%ec. 9%-9%° 
36-in., 48x48, 3 yd....19%c. lc 
36-in., 48x48, 4 yd....16¢. 9c 
S8i-in., 48x48, 5 yd....12%c. TC 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd....At value. llc 
Denims, 2-20s (IndigoAt value. 21c 
Tickings, 20%c 
Standard. Prints 13c. 
Stand. Staple Gingham. At value. 9%e 
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UNSETTLED FEELING 
IN BOSTON WOOLS 


Trading Near a Standstill Pending Future 
Developments—Argentine Adopts 
Export Tax 

Boston, Jan. 24.—Conditions in the 
wool market are unsettled, and the sit- 
sation is full of uncertainty. The buoy- 
ant feeling noted last week has not been 
lost sight of, but a canvass of the trade 
shows that there is some difference of 
opinion as to what the outcome will be, 
specially as to the effect of the Gov- 
rnment’s interference with the ordi- 
nary business transactions of the coun- 
try. In some quarters there is a feeling 








WOOL QUOTATIONS 
@HIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA. 





Washed. Unwashed. 
XX & abv. 76— 77 Fn. cloth’g. 65— 66 
Fine del... 80— 85 Fine del.... 75— 76 
lI— 78 
16— 17 
75— 76 

MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 

Unwashed. Unwashed. 

Fine del.. ..— 723 % bid..... ° — 3 
Fn. cloth’g ..— 66 % to % bid, ..o 98 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR. 

% bIa..... «= 70 % bId....... — 71 
% bid..... --— 70 Common... — 60° 


CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Sp'g northern S’th. 6 and 8 
& 12mol 66—1 70 MO ccces 1 40—1 45 
Sp.middle Fall free...1 356—1 40 
counties.1 45—1 560 Fall defects 95—1 00 
Sth 12mel 60—1 65 Carbonized.1 45—1 65 
TEXAS (SCOUORED BASIS). 


Fine 12mol 66—1 76 Fine fall...1 35—1 40 
Fine 8mo..1 60—1 65 


OREGON (SCOURBD BASIS). 
Staple, Bast- Cloth, East, 
ern,No.1.1 70—1 75 ern, No.1.1 55—1 60 
Staple, East- Cloth, East, 
ern,No.2.1 65—1 60 ern, No.2.1 45—1 50 


PULLED—EASTERN. 
Scoured. Scoured. 
Fine ....1 70—1 75 Lambs’ Bs.1 35—1 40 


A super..1 60—1 65 Cmbgs. fin.1 40-—1 45 

B super..1 45—1 560 Medium ...1 25—1 35 

C super..1 20—1 25 Coarse ....1 10—1 15 
PULLED (CHICAGO) (SCOURED BASIS). 

A super.,.1 45—1 50 B super....1 40—1 45 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Stple, fin.l 75—1 80 Gine cl'thg.1 65-——1 70 
Do.,%bld.1 60—1 66 Fine med..1 60—1 65 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 


Fine ....1 65—1 60 Fine med..1 50—1 565 
COLORADO AND NEW MBXICO (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Fine ....1 66——21 70 No. 38...... 1 10—1 15 
No. 1....1 60—1 65 No. 4...... 1 05—1 10 


No, 2....1 30—1 36 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fne med.1 66—1 60 Fine cl’thg.1 60—1 65 


MOHAIR. 

Domestic. Foreign. 
Combing. T70— 72 Turkey ..... «..-.. 
Carding... 68— 60 Cape ...... 63— 66 

FORBIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING, 

Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combin (greasy): 


g, 
choice.1 65—1 70 % bid... 68— 70 
Combing, High .... 76— 80 
good..1 60—1 65 % bid... 78— 80 
Clothing, % bid... 80— 85 
choice.1 55—1 60 Merino .. 80— 82 
Clothing, Buenos Aires 
go0d..1 40—1 45 x-breds: 
Lincoln ... 63— 65 
High &% bld 74— 75 
% bid... TO— 72 


FORBIGN CARPET. 


Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed .. —.. lst clip = 
Wshd.col .. — 2d clip, .. — 

Angora... .. —.. Mongolian: 

Awassi . —.. Bijsk.. . a 

Karadi, —.. Urgo... .«. = 

Bokhara: M’nchu’n .. — 
White... .. =—.. Scotch bik., 


Colors. .. ee faced. = 


China: Camel's hair 
Comb’g.. -. —b89 (Russ’n) .. — 
Wid.ball 40 —43 Servian skin 
Wid. open, wool .. .. — 
ball... 84 -—-85% East Indio: 


Willow’d 33%—87 Gray .. ..— 
Unwid.. 81 —82 Washed: 
Szechuen 34 —85 Vickan'r .. — 
Cordova 34 —86 Joria... .. — 
Donskol: 
*Comb/’g .. —.. 
Kand@’hr. .. —.. 
Georgian: 
Autumn 27 —28 





* Nominal. 


” Publication of our table showing im- 
ports of foreign. wool is suspended be- 


cause of inability to secure Government 
Statistics. 
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that liquidation is the safe policy at 
present, but after all this is only one 
of the sidelights of the wool trade, as 
most of the wool houses are taking the 
bullish view of the situation. As might 
be expected, there is a sustained in- 
terest in the auctions scheduled for to- 
day and to-morrow, and the best senti- 
ment in the trade seems to favor the 
belief that values will be maintained on 
the high level reached at the last sale. 
In making this statement, full account 
is taken of the fact that there will be 
less sentiment about the coming auc- 
tions, but for this very reason there 
may be more business. Possibly the 
offering of something like 1,600 bales of 
crossbreds may more than make up for 
any lack of sentiment in determining 
what prices may be paid for the wools 
offered. Since the last sale the trade 
has had an opportunity to analyze the 
prices paid thereat, and it is seen that 
all things considered, the basis of values 
was not much different from those pre- 
viously quoted in this market for simi- 
lar grades Therefore, buyers, both 
dealers and manufacturers, will go into 
the coming sales with their eyes open, 
and will be able to avoid paying too 
much on the one hand and letting good 
lots slip by them on account of timid 
bidding on the other. 
ARGENTINA IMPOSES EXPORT TAX 


Conflicting advices continue to come 
up from the River Plate markets 
While prices there are undoubtedly 
lower than they were a month ago, 
there has been some slight reaction re- 
cently, and it is doubtful if any volume 
of standard wool could be bought there 
at as reasonable a figure as a week ago 
It is stated that fully 80 per cent of 
the new Argentine clip has passed out 
of the hands of the growers and is now 
held by well known houses whose finan- 
cial strength and commercial standing 
indicate that they will be able to stay 
in the game until the end, and the de- 
cision is for or against them. The one 
feature that seems to have been defi 
nitely settled is the final passage of the 
bill imposing an export tax on wool by 
the Argentine Congress. This matter 
has been under’ consideration for 
months, but has at last materialized. 
Here again conflicting advices are at 
hand, or at least the cablegrams are not 
clear as to what has actually been done. 
As near as can be ascertained here, the 
export duty is to be figured on a per- 
centage basis, and that this means that 
Concordia and Entre Rios wools must 
pay a tax of 6 cents a pound, Buenos 
Aires wools 434 to 5 cents and Creollia 
wools as low as 2% cents. Cablegrams 
to leading houses are silent as to 
whether this tax must be paid on all 
wools shipped after Jan. 21, when the 
new law went into effect, or only on 
wools bought after that time. Other 
details are lacking, but most of the re- 
cent purchases have been made on the 
basis of cost, freight and duty, so that 
importers here appear to have been as 
well protected as possible. 

There seems to be much confidence 
among importers that they will still be 
able to import Argentine crossbreds at 
a figure that will allow them to be sold 
to the Government on the basis of the 
July 30 price-list, less 5 per cent, but 
according to reliable advices from 
Buenos Aires they do not appear to 
have made any great progress in ac- 
quiring the wools offered in that mar- 
ket. A late cablegram to O. N. Purdy, 
Jr., says that the estimated purchases 
for America in the Buenos Aires mar- 
ket from Dec. 15, 1917, to Jan. 15, 1918, 
have been only 4,000 bales, compared 
with 30,000 bales for the same period a 
year ago. The same cablegram says 


that stocks are accumulating in that 
market, and that shipping facilities, 
which have hitherto been adequate, but 
not excessive, are now rather scarce 
MONTEVIDEO STOCKS INCREASING 

A telegram received yesterday by 
President Koshland of the Boston Wool 
rrade Association from the War Trade 
Board at Washington, signed by C. M. 
Woolley, states: For your information 
we herewith repeat telegraphic report 
received from Buenos Aires: “ Argen 
tine and Uruguayan wool clips estimat- 
ed at 430,000 bales; available stock ac- 
cumulating rapidly, now 80,000 bales; 
prices weak, with a downward tenden- 
Ty. 

Late cablegrams from Buenos Aires 
quoted 1,150 bales Pasto Fuerte wools, 
practically free, 54 per cent yield, in- 
cluding 350 bales 58s, 300 bales 1s, 200 
bales 2s, 150 bales 3s, 100 bales 4s and 
50 bales 5s, at 66 cents, cost, freight 
and duty; Pasto Fuerte 50s to 58s, fine, 
free, 61 per cent yield, at 66% cents; 
100 bales Pasto Fuerte 50s, occasional 
burrs, 56 per cent yield, at 55 cents; 
50 bales free lambs; 3s and 4s, 67 per 
cent yield, at 69 cents; 100 bales Buenos 
Aires hoggets, 44s to 46s, 65 per cent 
yield, at 68 cents; 200 bales Buenos 
Aires Merinos, somewhat burry, good 
staple, 34 per cent yield, at 51 cents or 
$1.69 clean, the buyer to take 50 bales 
Merino bellies, somewhat burry, 28 per 
cent yield at 35 cents, or $1.48 clean. 
Not much has been done in standard 
Buenos Aires wools, though a cabled 
offer of 500 bales, including 15 per cent 
3s, 50 per cent 4s and 35 per cent 5s, is 
noted at 70 cents, a bid of a fraction 
less being refused. It is reported that 
English buyers are showing interest in 
super crossbreds in the Buenos Aires 
market, but the owners are holding out 
for more money. Stocks of standard 
wools are large, and owners are not dis- 
pased to make concessions, as they are 
expecting Bradford competition and no 
further arrivals of good wools. Top 
making wools are in large supply, and 
the same is true of semi-burry and 
lambs with scattered burrs, but free 
medium lambs are in small supply. All 
the above quotations are based on cost, 
freight and duty. Some buying of Chu- 
but wools is reported to have been done 
recently in the Buenos Aires market for 
Boston account on the clean basis of 
41.62 for 60s to 64s. 

LOCAL MARKET QUIET 

While there is generally a very opti- 
mistic feeling noted along the “ Street,” 
the market cannot be quoted otherwise 
than quiet. This is partially due to the 
lack of inquiry from manufacturers, 
and partly to the firm attitude of hold- 
ers. What business has been put over 
during the week has been mainly with 
the smaller manufacturers. It is said 
that the big mills are well supplied with 
wool as a-rule, and that they are not 
disposed to operate heavily on the pres- 
ent level. There has been quite a little 
movement lately in fine scoureds, mostly 
Capes, the underwear mills being fairly 
free buyers of suitable wools. Such 
wools have generally sold at $1.50 to 
$1.55, and up to $1.65 for choice lots. 
There has also been a fair movement in 
low quarter-bloods and braid wools on 
the clean basis of $1.10 to $1.20. 

Efforts to get a line on what has been 
done toward the transfer of the Austra- 
lian wools bought at the first auction 
have not met with much success. It 
is reported that some of these wools 
have been turned over to manufactur- 
ers at a profit to the original buyers of 
from 5 to 15 per cent. On the other 
hand, it is reported that a large volume 
of the wool will be made into tops, es- 
pecially the pieces and bellies. Possibly 


a fair quotation on the best wools i 
the recent sale, outside of the few fancy 
lots that sold at a figure above the mar 
ket, may be considered to be $1.95 for 
Geelong Merino 70s, and $1.85 to $1.90 
for 64s wools of the same 
grades would be quoted at about 5c. be 


Ave Tage 
low these figures Current quotations 
in this market standard Buenos Aires 
crossbreds are about 65 to 66c. for 5s 
73 to 74c. for 4s and 78 to 79c. for 3s 
There has recently been some inquiry 
for pulled wools in this market, though 
trading has not been heavy, and _ the 
pullers ha¥e not yet been able to dis 
pose of their December product. East 
ern B supers are quoted at $1.25 to 
$1.30 in the grease, the scoured cost b« 
ing $1.55 to $1.60, Western pullings of 
the same grade being quoted at $1.40 to 
$1.45. The big packers are not killing 
over 60 per cent. of as many sheep and 
lambs as at this time last year, and con- 
sequently are producing very little of 
the A super or finer grades. 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

The receipts of domestic wools this 
week aggregate 1,507,531 pounds, and 
foreign 11,032,166 pounds, as compared 
with 2,096,908 pounds of domestic, 
13,158,213 pounds of foreign for the cor 
responding week of last year Th 
total receipts of domestic wool sinc: 
Jan. 1 have been 5,620,424 pounds, ar 
foreign 24,363,357, making a total 
29,983,781, as compared with 29,863,491 
pounds last year 

The statistics of shipments follow 


Boston & Mains 


2,497,09 
Mystic Wharf 919.565 
Grand Junction 54.080 
Boston & Albany 550,795 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 1,787,000 
By 281,500 
rotal 6,090,0 
Last week ‘361,988 
Last year 6,373,219 
Sir Jar 7 





i 4,881 
Same period of 1917 »2. 862.916 


A DULL WEEK 
Wool Trade Finds Quiet Results from 
Wool Closing 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 22.—With mills 
closed by the edict of the Fuel Admin 
istrator during the past five days and 
conditions generally upset, dealers find 
little doing in the way of new busines 
or in more inquiry for wool. There 
fore the market, near to a complet 
standstill, with nothing of consequence 
to report in price changes. While a 
few dealers report a fair amount of 


inquiry of a scattered nature, other 


state they find little interest worth 
noting Stocks of wool on hand 
are so limited that few dealers 
are abl to offer any very exten 


sive lines, and freight congestion 
has been such that they report difficulty 
in getting in any further stocks from 
the country. , Local dealers in those sec 
tions are still holding on to their wools 
at high prices, with a few disposed to 
offer their wools on consignment, but 
usually at such high margins as to offer 
little inducement to the dealer. 
FEW SALES REPORTED 

Reports from South America indicate 
renewed activity on the part of Ameri- 
can buyers. Dealers in this market stat: 
it is very evident there are factors who 
are willing to take a chance on their 
being able to break even on the prices 
set by the Government. However, ship- 
ments from that country are extremely 
uncertain and subject to all kinds of 
delays. One house states that a sale of 
South American wools was canceled by 
a manufacturer because of the slow ar- 
rival of the wools, and domestic wools 
taken instead. Among the few sales 
noted are 35,000 pounds of semi-bright 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 


Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila. Pa. 











EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY | 
: COOL SCOURED—CARBONIZED 

: W COMBED AND STORED E 
: Phila. and Reading Railroad Siding. P CAMDEN, N. J. : 
CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. | 
Wool Scoured and Stored | 
1921 Mendell Street CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


Established 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions 
bought and sold on commission. Con- 
signments solicited. 

116-122 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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BROKERS 


200 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON 


HEAD FFE Lonpom 


Branches in every Wool Center in the World 
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NOILS 


Private. 

Agent: 
G. H .T. Sutcliffe & Co., 
263 Summer &St., 

Boston 


COLOURS 
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/OELRICHS & CO. 
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1 Broadway 176 Federal St. 
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G. A. VEDOVI 


South American Wools 
29 Broadway New York 


Representing: 
ALEJANDRO & JOSE MAUTONE, 
Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


for 25 years and 


conditions. 
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UT 


Guaranteed in Every Way 
Address Dept. A. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO., 
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Our rolls are made to stand hard service. 
been specializing in mechanical rubber covered rolls 
thoroughly 
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We have 


understand mill 


Woonsocket, R. I. 
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15 COLORS AND WHITE 
are maae from the best materials selected and mixed by men 


and Worsted Mills 





who appreciate the importance of good crayons in Cotton, Woolen 


Never injure the fabric and are 
economical and satisfactory to use u 


Ask for samples and prices 


HOWE MILL CRAYON CO. 


Lowell, Mass. 











quarter at 70 to 72c.; 5,000 pounds of 
Ohio quarter and three-eighths at 76c. ; 
25 bales of B. A. second shearings at 
private terms. 
PULLED AND SCOURED 

Pulled and scoured wools are also re- 
ported quiet. Sales are reported, but 
most of these represent lots which have 
been under consideration for some time 
past. Prices generally are held firmly, 
but it would appear as if dealers are 
more willing to let a lot go at a price 
which represents a profit, although it 
would be impossible to replace the wools 
on the same basis. However, the dull 
condition of the market apparently in- 
duced them to make the trade. For 
example, fine wools sold in the grease 
at a prices which would mean $1.70 
clean, but sales of scoured AA wools 
are reported at $1.62 and $1.65; the 
same situation is said to prevail on a 
a sale of brushed combing wool in the 
grease at $1.15, as choice wools have 
sold at $1.25 and more. Scoured B was 
sold at $1.40, which is said to be a good 
price for the condition; a scoured fine 
sold at $1.50; brushed fine sold at 92c., 
and a black wool at 72c. Some inquiry 
was reported on a gray wool, but the 
buyer was not willing to pay the prices 
asked, 

NOILS UNCHANGED 

Noils are showing no special activity. 
In fact, several dealers report the mar- 
ket as exceedingly quiet with little or 
no interest. Occasional spurts of in- 
terest are reported with a purchase of 
quarter-bloods at the comber at 76c. 
Prices generally adhere to previously es- 


tablished levels without any material 
change. 
Carpet wools are still dull. Dealers 


say they find it useless to try to sell 


strictly carpet wools on_ prevailing 
prices as they can find no interest in 
the wools on that basis 


WOOL MARKET UNCHANGED 





Conditions Approximate Those of a Week 
Ago— Carpet Business Improves 

New York, Jan. 25.—Little activity 
has been noticeable in the local wool 
market during the last few days and 
conditions in general approximate those 
of the preceding week. Demand for 
fine wools still continues while grades 
adaptable to Government uses are reéad- 
ily sold. The business week was con- 
siderably shortened by Monday’s en- 
forced holiday and consequently sales 
fell off slightly. 

Factors in carpet wool report a con- 
tinued demand for better edge wools 
for better than carpet purposes. Con- 
ditions in the carpet business are said 
to be improving and consequently deal 
ers are expecting mills to add to their 
stocks in the near future. Many of 
the larger mills are working on tenting, 
duck, etc., for the Government, and as 
the result find that they have ample 
stocks of wool for the manufacture of 
carpets. This is not the case with 
smaller mills, however, and many of 
these will endeavor to replenish, pro- 
vided of course that the demand for 
their product still continues. 

Transportation difficulties are causing 
local dealers in carpet wool consider- 
able concern at the present time. As 
the result of the present traffic con- 
gestion, wool that has been sold is being 
held at San Francisco, Seattle and other 
points in many instances for prolonged 
periods of time. Delivery of this mer- 
chandise is uncertain and although con- 
signments are arriving from time to 
time it is impossible to determine date 
of arrival. As the result of this condi- 
tion factors are obliged to make the 
best of the situation and hope for im- 
provement. 
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Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
(Continued from page 53) 

On ‘Tuesday, American Woole 
Department 1, Division A, opene: 
of serges, clays, unfinished w 
French backs and cheviots for th 
fall season. Following are th« 
shown: Washington standard 
200, 16-0z., $4.15 a yd.; 338, 14-02 
a yd.; 317, 12-oz., $3.20 a yd.; 
$3.971%4 a yd. Washington serges 
9-oz., $1.8214 a yd.; 313-3, $2.20 
312-011, $2.07% a yd.; 614-6, 
$3.22%4 a yd.; 3150, 12-oz., $3.00 
20, $3.72% a yd. Unfinished wor 
815-2, $4.471%4 a yd.; 3850, $4.37 
Wood unfinished worsteds: 9615-1 
oz., $3.32% a yd. Serges: % 
$3.12% a yd.; 9614-1, $3.221%4 a 
9713-10, $3.22% a yd.; 9714-8, $3 
yd.; 9715-8, $3.92%4 a yd.; 98 
$4.271% a yd.; 9814-75, $3.85 a yd 
ton serges: 3194, $3.771% a yd; 
16-0z., $4.17% a yd.; 3844, 16-oz., $4 
a yd.; 5048, 15-oz., $3.80 a yd.; 407 
$4.571%4 a yd. Ayer mill serges: 1814-44 
$3.70 a yd. Washington cheviot: 12061) 
$3.22%4 a yd. French backs: 716-12 
r., $4.22% a yd.; 714-12, 14-0z., $3.77 
a yd.; 814-70, 14-oz., $3.85 a yd.; 816- 
$4.42% a yd.; 9116-59, $5.371%4 a yd 

H. & W. H. Lewis have opened 
of suitings of the Glengarry Cor; 
tion and the Brookfield Woole: 
The fabrics in question are 12 to 14 
and are all wool cassimeres at fro: 
$2.50 to $2.75 and cotton twists at f: 
$1.82%4 to $2.25. 

Battey, Trull & Co. have opened | 
of 13 to 14 oz. all wool fancy suit 
of the Pawcatuck Woolen Mil 
$2.07% to $2.20. 

Sawyer, Regan & Co. have sold 
and withdrawn the line of overcoat 
opened by them last week. They 
ther announce that they will not o; 
lines of suitings for the 1918 fall sea 

Strong, Hewat & Co. have open 
lines of 15 to 16 oz. novelty Scotc 
woolens at prices ranging from $2.5 
to $3.25 

Terhune, Yereance & Wolff, Inc., ai 
showing staple Oxford 12-oz. suitin: 
of the Berkeley Woolen Co. and Vi: 
ginia Woolen Co. at $1.75, $1.871%4 ar 
$2.0734. 

D. S. Mackay has opened Interval 
Hopeville, Charleton and Ottaqueech: 
lines at prices ranging from Oc. t 
$1.75 a yd, 

Sachs, Sanger & Salomon are show 





ing La Porte Woolen Co. suitings at 


$2.75 a yd. and upward. In additio: 


to the above they have also opened 
Whitestone Worsted Mills overcoating: 


at $3.25 to $3.50 a yd. and Whiteston 
carded suitings at $2.00 a yd. 

Hanover Woolen Co. are showing 
lines of cassimeres for the fall season 
$2.37%4 to $2.50 a yard. 

American Woolen Co., Department 7 
opened lines for the 1918 fall season o1 
Wednesday. Among the fabrics show: 
are London shrunk staples, plain a1 
fancy weave serges, unfinished worsted 
and cheviots of 12 to 15-oz. at pric: 
from $2.80 to $4.40 a yard. 





Calendars 

The B. F. Boyer Co., worsted yarns 
Camden, N. J., is sending out its yearl) 
calendar. A photograph of the com 
pany’s plant is attractively displayed at 
the top of the card, the calendar giving 
the days df the week and phases of th’ 
moon being attached below. The colo: 
scheme is an artistic gray with whit 
lettering, the whole producing a most 
harmonious effect. 

A calendar that will be appreciated by 
friends and customers alike has been ' 
ceived from J. M. Prendergast & C 
cotton goods and yarn brokers, Bost 
The twelve months of the year are s¢t 
forth in a pleasing combination of gray 
and red. 
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\ VOL GROWERS CONVENE 


Majority of National Growers’ Assn. Op- 
posed to Government Control 


eveloped at the three-day conven- 
f the National Wool Growers’ 
\ iation, in Salt Lake City last week, 
fully 95 per cent-ef the associa- 
membership are @pposed to Govy- 
nt control and axle and 
hould federal actién of this kind 
ken that growers will ask to be 
iated from any price-fixing ar- 
ment. Earnest hope was expressed 
steps of this kind would be un- 
sary, and growers evidently believe, 
opinions expressed at the meeting, 
heir industry would be better off if 
its own course 

Sessions of the convention were held 
Friday and Saturday, last 
and while over 1,000 wool men 
present at the opening session this 
was largely augmented by later 
als on Friday and Saturday; ac- 
to officials of the association 
as the largest attendance at the an- 

nventions for the last 25 years. 


sday, 


FIRST SESSION 
first day’s proceedings brought 
opposition to the enlarged Home- 
act, and while dealers stated that 
were patriotically willing to co- 
te with the country, and if neces- 
give their profits to the nation, their 
try’s future must be protected. 
rnment control and price-fixing 
also opposed, and growers will 
ily demand representation in any 
of this kind that may be taken. 
principal addresses of the session 
delivered by President Frank J. 
nbarth of the association, and 
Swift, president of Swift & Co., 
iLO, 
iscussing the decrease of sheep 
es of the West, Mr. Hagenbarth 
d the belief that aged sheep and sur- 
voung sheep must be sent to the 
ghter house or cared for in other 
rts of the country. He pointed out 
there were good opportunities for 
p herders in Michigan and Wiscon- 
n and also in the southeastern part of 
country. 
PROFITABLE PRICES 
Dealing with the matter of prices suf- 
ient to allow growers fair profits he 
poke in part as follows: 
“T have recently been advised by a 
ool dealer of many years’ experience 
at he considered 35 cents per pound 
wool a very fair price, which should 
fford a big profit to the grower. When 
| submitted to him a statement of costs 
howing that under the present condi- 
ns it would require an average price 
() cents per pound for wool and. 10 
per pound for lambs at the point 
shipment to enable the producer to 
k even on his costs of production, he 
> astounded. 
\t 40 cents per pound, under present 
litions and during the past two 
, the wool crop would not pay for 
ingle item of feed and pasturage for 
p except under isolated and most 
red circumstances. Until costs of 
luction have materially decreased, 
received for wool and mutton 
remain near the present level to 
le for expansion and reasonable 
on investment.” 
Hagenbarth closed his address 
the prediction that during the next 
irs there will be a gradual decline 
stock throughout the West, but 
fter that period he expected a re- 
He expressed the opinion that 
of the entries under the 640-acre 
vould prove a failure, and that 
ally the land would be returned to 


+} 


Louis F. Swift of Swift & Co., Chi 
cago, in his address declared that pack- 
ers were not responsible for the high 
prices of lambs, mutton and wool. He 
said that prices were fixed by conditions 
of supply and demand, and in no other 
way. He stated the belief that prices 
were too high, but feared that a return 
to normal levels would bring hardships 
to many. The more sheep-more wool 
movement was praised by Mr. Swift, but 
he pointed out the necessity of having it 
directed by experienced men. 


FRIDAY’S SESSION 


It was at Friday’s session that most 
of the opposition to Government control 
developed, and this was apparent in the 
talk among attendants at the convention 
Among the speakers at this session were 
Dr. Issa Tanimura, of the Japanese 
Livestock Commission; W. C. Barnes 
of the Forest Service; John D. Holli 
day, president of the National Wool 
Warehouse & Storage Co.; F. R. Mar 
shall, of the Bureau of Animal Indus 
try. In his address Mr. Marshall stated 
that because of war developments it was 
impossible during the year for his bu 
reau to complete its arrangements for 
establishing fleece weights, but that he 
hoped such work would soon be com 
pleted. 

CONDEMN USE OF SHODDY 


At Saturday’s session a resolution was 
adopted condemning the use of shoddy 
or other wool substitutes in Government 
uniform cloth, and urging the Govern 
ment to require the branding of all adul 
terated woolen cloth It was also voted 
to request the Secretary of Agriculturs 
to secure, if possible, an appropriation of 
not less than $1,000,000 from Congress 
for range improvement work, and an 
additional $1,000,000 for the eradication 
of poisonous plants. The meeting also 
voted to request suspension of opera 
tion of the 640-acres homestead law dur 
ing the period of the war. More than 
$20,000 was contributed by members of 
the association at the convention for dis- 
tribution among various war funds. All 
the officers were re-elected for the en 
suing term, 


CLOTHIERS’ CONVENTION 


Annual Gathering of National Association 
of Clothiers Held in New York 


Problems occasioned by war-time con 
ditions formed the basis of discussion 
at the twenty-second annual convention 
of the National Association of Clothiers, 
which was held at the Hotel Astor on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. In addition 
to the above mentioned questions, a 
number of interesting addresses on vi- 
tal topics were delivered, and the two 
day session concluded with a banquet 
on Wednesday evening. Owing to 
transportation difficulties a number of 
delegates were not on hand when Presi 
dent Weill called the opening session to 
order on Tuesday morning. Dispensing 
with a formal report, he reviewed the 
activities of the organization during the 
year and touched upon a number of in 
cidents of importance to the industry. 

Following the report of President 
Weill, Secretary William R. Corwine 
delivered his annual report, during 
which he mentioned various incidents 
relating to the work done by the or- 
ganization in connection with the war. 
A discussion of trade abuses featured 
the afternoon session and a general dis- 
cussion was held regarding the fallacy 
of false economy in the purchase of 
clothing by consumers of the present 
time. 

During the afternoon an interesting 
paper on the wool situation was read. 
The address had been prepared by Al- 
fred Decker, of Alfred Decker & Cohn, 
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who was unfortunately prevented from 
attending the convention It said in 
part: 

“A full supply of wool is necessary to 
operate the clothing business properly 
and is of vital interest to us. In the 
past the manufacturers of clothing have 
bought cloth and made it into garments 
without studying the source of supply 
and have taken no particular interest in 
wool production in this country or im 
ports from other countries. We are 
now confronted with a situation that 
compels us to think soberly about the 
future 

‘I propose that this meeting take 
proper steps to brjng together all asso 
ciations connected with wool and _ its 
products, and if no associations exist in 
some lines, induce the leading firms with 
present organizations to meet in con 
ventions and formulate a policy which 
will be practical and for which a Gov 
ernment will be as enthusiastic as we 
are Our interests” sometimes may 
seem to clash with those of the wool 
grower and the mill making the cloth, 
but, after all, if we get down to the 
problem of harmonizing the aims oft 
the different people we will find that 
production is the common 
basis upon which we can work for re- 
sults. 


increased 


My suggestion to the President was 


dependent upon the 
circumstances should 

ing the war, and for a time after the 
war, to carry a certain number of 
sheep. In a few years our production 
will be equal to our ordinary needs. N« 
doubt, a minimum price would have to 
be established 
War measure, 


that every farmer 


be compelled dut 


Chis, of course, is a 
Until our supply is am 
ple for ordinary times everyone would 
benefit from this condition. After that, 
production would without doubt be reg 
ulated by a commission under our Gov 
ernment, and we would be put upon 
the right wool basis for all time 

If we can get together with other 
associations, all having the same view 
as to the future of wool in its relation 
to our businesses, we will have 
lished to the satisfaction of our Gov- 
ernment the right to ask them to pro- 
tect our population by enacting legisla- 
tion to provide for enough wool for all 
time. We need, first, the knowledg« 
that we have the power to influence the 
law makers; second, the knowledge that 
necessity forces us to take an active in 
terest in wool production in this coun- 
try, and that if we can, in having more 
land and more farmers, produce in- 
stead of buying from other countries, 
that we will provide properly for all of 
our people, not only for the present 
but for all time.” 


estab 


Wednesday morning was given over 
to a discussion of trade acceptances at 
which time an address on the subject 
was delivered by C. A. O'Reilly, of the 
Irving National Bank. Addresses by 
Ludwig Stein, of B. Kuppenheimer & 
Co., on modern merchandising, and 
E. J. Reading, manager of the Textile 
Color Card of America, on Standardi 
zation of Color, featured the day’s de 
liberations. 

Revision of sales terms; food conser 
vation; collections and adjustments 
were also the subjects of addresses. A 
discussion was also held on the recent 
bill to require quartermasters’ depots to 
furnish uniforms to army officers at 
This subject was referred to the 
war service committee of the associa- 
tion for future consideration. The con- 
vention concluded on Wednesday even- 
ing with a banquet attended by over 
800, representing all branches of the 
industry. President Weill acted as 
toastmaster and introduced a number of 
prominent speakers. 


cost. 
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The TEXTILE 
CLEARING HOUSE 





WANTED Allen 
“bottle” winding machine for 
silk. 


Altemus or 











OBER MF‘ O., INC 
764-766 Myrtle Avenu Brook N 
WANTED Man with exper 


making knitted wool 
Must understand yarns, 
fulling, and be 


Splen 


ence in 
gloves. 

knitting and 
capable handling help. 
did opportunity for capable man 
Write stating 


experience, references and salary 


with good habits 








wanted \ll communications 
will be considered strictly con 
fidential 

Address Box 5564, Tr  WoRLD 

JOURNAL, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
AN ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR AN ; 

ALERT ADVERTISING MAN 

\ weekly  publicatior favorably 
known throughout tl textile trad 
and financial world desires the serv 
ices of a competent advertising mar 
The opportunity is an except il one 
for a man with initiative and abilit 

All communicatior regarded a 
confidential 

\ddres the undersigned 
whom in ippointment la be 
arranged by mail, or telephone Rector 
4040 

THEO. H. PRICE, 15 Wall St., New York 





Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any departmént 
of mill work may learn of suitable men upon 
application by mail or telephone to ©. T. 
DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 144 
Congress St., Boston. 


CALICO PRINTER, looking for position. 
22 years of age, single, Swede. Has good ex 
perience in mills in Sweden. Good recom- 
mendations. 

O.B.6965,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER COTTON FINISHING, fold 
ing and packing, preferably folding and 
packing. Has good experience on ginghams, 
shirtings, denims, and familiar with many 
makes of machinery. Good references. 
O.B.6966,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


BOSS WEAVER, on silks, jacquards, 
lapels, ginghams, fancies, plain, tire duck, 
etc., familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
Tacquard, and Stafford and Lowell and 
Wi.‘tin machines. Good references 
O.B.6267,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass, 


FOREMAN WINDING, Reeling, spooling, 
jack spooling, warping and twisting, look- 
ing for position, familiar with Foster 
Winders, combers, and Universal. Experi- 
enced on black and white twist, hosiery and 
all class of cotton yarns. Good references. 
O.B.6968,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF FINISHING, young mar 
American, looking for position, experienced 





on all classes of woolens and worsted 
Does not want to go to Canada Good re 
ommendations 

O.B.6969,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mas 

SUPERINTENDENT, of a worsted I 

experienced in manufacturing every kind of 
worsted spinning, and familiar with all 
makes of machinery. Has good references 
O.B.6970,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF DYEING, position wanted 
by young man, 27 years of age American, 
familiar with warp dyeing, skeins, raw stock 
and piece goods; Klauder Weldon, Smith 
machines. First-class references furnished 
0.B.6971,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass 


OVERSEER DYEING, position wanted by 
young man, 36 years of age, English, mar- 
ried, experience on worsted yarn, piece dyes, 
cotton yarn, sulphur colors, woolens, raw 
stock. Good recommendations 
0O.B.6972,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


SECOND HAND DYE HOUSE, 20 years 
of age, American, single. Has worked on 
Government cloth and _ satinettes Good 
recommendations 
0.B.6973,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

























































































































Rates : 1 in., $2.50; 2 in., 
$5.00; 3 in., $7.20; 4 in., 











$9.60; 5 in. $11.75: 
6 in, $1410. Space 
used as desired. Fur 
ther rates on application 








WANTED. — Experienced man 
familiar with the knitting and 
manufacture of knit cloth for 
suitings. 

Address, in confidence, 5360 TExTILe 
WoRLD JOURNAL, 144 Congress St., Boston. 


Wanted, night foreman for card room of 
spinning mill, five nights per week. A\!! 
fine work. Must understand cards, comb- 
ers and speeders, and be able to do his 
own fixing. Small job in Pennsylvania 
mill Will pay $24.00 per week to start. 
Apply Box 5354, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 


WANTED 
Man to take charge of picker 


Steady work and good 


room. 
pay. 


Box 5361, Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED: A Superintendent for 
a wool shoddy mill. Must be an 
experienced man on this class of 
work. State references. 


Address Box 5362, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Position Wanted 


Knitting Mill Manager or Superintendent 


POSITION WANTED by a reliable man 





with 25 years’ experience in all branches of 
manufacturing and knitting of all kinds of 
men’s, ladies’, boys’ and children’s under- 
wear and union suits, also sleeping gar- 


mients and sweaters, cotton, woolen and 


worsted Understand manufacturing of 
yarns on cotton and woolen machinery; 
have successfully managed some of the 
argest mills for the past 20 years; am 


jualified to take full charge of any size mill 
or mills, to look after purchasing, manufac- 


turing and selling; 45 years of age; mar- 
ed; can furnish best references, 
Address Box 5359, Textile World Jour- 


nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


BOSS SILK DYER WANTS PO.- 
SITION—Capable, experienced 
and long in the business. 


Address Box 5345, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


A young man, 33 years of age, with 10 
years’ business experience and training 
desires a connection and interest in 
some established and good-going textile 
concern where his services can be uti- 
lized Limited capital can be invested 
at once. 

Address Box 5347, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Bighth Avenue, New York. 


BOSS DYER—Now employed is open to 
make a change; 20 years’ experience in 
best mills of United States. Wide ex- 
perience on Worsteds, Woolens, Raw 
Stock and Yarns. Will only consider 
first-class position Best of references. 
Address Box 5352, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





——————————————— 
Woolens and Worsteds; Fancy; Su- 


perintendent with a wide experience 
will be open for positien February 
Ist. Am a first class Designer on 
“Fancies.” Age 38 years. 


Address Box 5355, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 




















WANTED—A Good 
Competent fixer for 
Scott & Williams Model 
K Hosiery Knitting Ma- 
chine. Also fixer on Ban- 
ner Machines. When 
writing state experience 
and wages wanted. 


Address Box 5266, Textms Wor. 
Journal, 461 Bighth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Experienced operator on Smith- 
Drum & Co.’s Mercerizing ma- 
chine. Philadelphia. State experi- 
ence and wages, 


Address Box 5350, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Wanted for our woolen mill, a first- 
class Boss Dyer, thoroughly experi- 
enced on raw stock, yarn and pieces; 
state age and salary expected. Ap- 


ply Paton Manufacturing Company, 
Sherbrooke, Que., Canada. 





WANTED 
AN EXPERIENCED 
WOOL SCOURER 


Apply to Ayers Limited, Lachute Mills, 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 


WANTED 
Hosiery Mill Manager 


For Southern Mill with 2000 dozen daily 
capacity—Good salary and share of 
profits to the right man.—Address 
“Southern Mill,” Textile World Journal, 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





WANTED—Two experienced men for 
efficiency, production and cost work 
in large textile plant. 


Excellent opportunity for the right man. 
Give full details of age and experience, 
with references and salary expected, in 
first letter. Box 326, Pawtucket, R. I. 


WANTED — Experienced young 
man to take charge of factor 
manufacturing plain and block 
Velours. Good opening for the 
right party. Address The Milton 
Textiles, Ltd., 1103 Excelsior Life 
Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


WANTED: A competent fixer 


for Acme, Scott & Williams 
Model K and Model B KNIT- 
TING MACHINES. 


FAY STOCKING CO., ELYRIA, OHIO 


CAPABLE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT for a western mill making 


high grade sweaters and head- 
wear on flat and circular machines. 


Good opportunity for the right man 


Address Box 5358, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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FOR SALE 

















Used Machiner 
Mill Properti¢ 
Situations, Opportu <I 
Wants, For Sale, 





Business Opportunities 








About 5,000 yards Silk Covert 
Cloth, 36", brown and white, new 


condition. 


Inquiries invited. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID CO. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 









We Will Pay Cash for Desirable Lots of Cotton Yarns 


We can utilize anything in carded or combed 
out leases, tubes, cones or yarns on cope or bob 


arne in skeins, warps with or with- 
5 im, ote. Also long stripe of selvage 


or ra 
bend us samples of what you have and name your lowest price. 


We will reply immediately. 


F. G. LENTZ & CO., WATERLOO AND YORK STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
Reference Ninth National Bank 


ATTENTION TEXTILE MILLS 


We want your surplus stocks and odd lots of any kind of yarn, thread, twine or cord 


in any count, color, form or quantity. 


Send accurate description and lowest price 


for SPOT CASH. also samples and approximate quantities. 
YARN UTILITIES CORPORATION 


Successors to The Sanitary Stamped Wares & Sp. Co. 
415 West Broadway, New York 


COMMISSION DYEING 
Cotton, Wool, Shoddy 
and Rags 
Raw Stock and Skein 
Dyeing 
Government Khaki Shades 
And Sulphur Blacks 


COMMISSION SPINNING 


Businese Solicited 
WEBSTER YARN COMPANY 
WEBSTER, MASS. 





WE BUY AND SELL 


Yarns—Wastes—Remnants 
Prompt Cash. No Claims. 


—— have you to sell? 
YAROSHEFSKY 
224 cnartes Street, Providence, R. L 


COMMISSION RAG PICKING 


Capacity 5000 Ibs. per week 
Tue OTTER WOOLEN MILLS 


Gardner, Mass. 


SCHAPPE FOR SALE 


175 ths. first quality 100s/2 
(60s/2) natural skeins 


E. L. Landon, 308 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








15% Saved on Dyes 


Expert Chemist, using spe- 
cial processes in the manu- 
facture of Blacks, Blues, 
Greens, and Red dyestuffs, 
can effect a big saving to 
large Consumers, Mills or 
Manufacturers. 


Apply to Box No. 5363, Textile World 
Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 


WANTED. 


Cotton, wool, worsted or silk 
yarns, in any quantities. 
George Butterworth, Philadelphia, Pa 


ACCOUNTS WANTED 


CONCERN HAVING AMPLE CAPITAL 
AND GOOD SELLING FORCE SEEKS 
ADDITIONAL LINES USED BY DRY 
GOODS OR MILLINERY TRADE 

Address Box 5357, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 








Manufacturers of Knit Goods 


war one or more good accounts on 4 col 
mission basis by a responsible and energet 
selling agent, well known in the Knit Goods Tred 
and personally acquainted with all the leading b 
ers in the at eee from coast to coast, 9! 
maintaining New 
successful merchandising—correspondence solicited 
Can furnish best of reference. ddress Box 53% 


Textite Wortp Journ, 461 Eighth Ave. \. ! 
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PITAL 
SEEKS 
r DRY 


Jour- 


York 


Goods 
on & com 
| energev 
ods Trade 
ading buy- 
coast, 215° 
facility 10° 





1 


ce solicited 


Box 
Ave, N.Y 








1 in., $2.50; 2 in., 
3 in., $7.20; 4 in., 


5 in. $11.75; 
$14.10. Space 
as desired. Fur 


rates on application 





WILL FOR SALE 


| Good location in Western City. 
| Will sell all or part interest to man 
who understands making and design- 
ing of narrow fabrics. This mill is on 
a good paying basis with fourteen 
narrow looms and all necessary wind- 
ing and warping machinery all new 
and up-to-date. 


For further particulars write in con- 
fidence. ddress Box 5324, TmrxTILe 
WorLp JOURNAL, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


5000 lbs. Direct Congo Red..... 
| 1000 lbs. Direct Fast Yellow..... 


350 lbs. Para Toner, Extra Deep 


| 2 cars Finest White F. Barytes 
CHEMICAL & COLOR Co., Inc. 
Branches from 





HELLENI( 


Phthalic Anhydride 





458 Chestnut Street 


FOR SALE 


Price 
Lbs. Per Lb. 
| Niagara Blue DB........ 300 = $2.05 
Dark Navy Blue 3R...... 100 2.05 
Domestic Direct Red C 
| (Beg suc cena cna 100 2.65 
Methyl Violet............ 125 3.55 
Cyanone Blue 3R........ 150 2.80 
Erie Orange 2R......... 300 2.55 
Niagara Blue 2B......... 900 2.05 
Congo Red 4B.......... 350 2.80 
Erie Brow Gu... 00006 600 2.30 
Erie Green WT.......... 300 2.55 
Erie Black G Ext........ 500 1.00 
Ammaco Dir. Yellow G.N. 

Special (Becker’s)..... 900 1.50 
Yellow 1182 Cone........ 450 3.05 
Methylene Blue BB (Hol- 

land) sce kaweheseakdas 100 4.55 


flax Linen Rug Co., Duluth, Minn. 


(Desk No. : 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices for 


Mill Remnants, Cotton and Worsted 


Yarns, Cotton and Wool Waste 


Write us what you have to sell 
KAPLAND REMNANT CO. 
163 North Main 8t., Providence, R. 1. 


| Koaltar Color Co. 
Drexel Bldg. PHILA., PA. 


We are able to furnish a con- 
erable quantity of 


PATENT BLUE 
CHRYSOPHENINE 


ing recently received a supply. 
| be glad to send samples and 


es, 


WE MATCH COLORS 























CHEMICAL DEPAR 


Boston to the 


FOR SALE—AT once 


9 





sets 


of Davis & Furber make 48 
in. wool cards, well clothed, 


Bramwell 


Barker rubs. 
One Mixing Picker. 
One Card Waste Duster. 


One Drum Dryer. 


All 


Woolen Mills Co. 


can 
Apollo, 


& 


Bates 


A-1 condition 


be 
Pa... 


DRY COLOR DEPARTMENT 
1000 Ibs. Alizarine Red Lake .................. 


TMENT 


Coast 


seen 
branch of 


now 


feeds, 


running at 
the Colonial 


TODAY’S HELLENIC BARGAINS! 


ANILINE DEPARTMENT 








@ $20.00 ton 


Factory : 427 W. 13th Street, New York City. 








FUCHSINE CRYSTALS 


Red Prussiate of Potash 
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Materials 


Lactic / 
eic Ac 
Tannic 
Anachromate 
Antimomine 
ta Toluzline 
Dogumozene B. Conc 
Developic H. Con: 
Diastefer 

Glycerine 

Gum 


trate 
ack 





Acid Blue 
Acid Blue EK.. 
Acid Wool Blue... 
Soluble Blue 2 B, Cx 
Soluble Blue 
Blue a 
Acid Black LD.... 
CIPO jcc meceeccs 
Tartrazine B. D. A.. 
Tartrazine M ... 
Acid Violet H. W. 


luble 


Direct Blue Fetes 
Diamine Catechine (G 


Direct Green B.. 


ive S 


Cotton Red 
Erytherine RR .... 


urple 


You will note 
prices here 


this 


18 
Katigin Blue 
Blue . 
Sulphur Brown Ox... 
Sulphur Cyanine (5R 
Chrome 
Commercial 


Alex. C. Fergusson, Jr. 





Mill at St 


id 
id 


Acid 


Arabi« 
of 
Iron Liquor 
Diamond Caroline ¢ 
Chlorate of Potash Cys 
Epsom Salt 549 
Tragacanth 

Tin Crystals. 
Para Nitranaline 
Dust 


Iron 





IN. 


Philadelphia 


Itor 
relte 


A 


imone 


vil 





10,00 


DIRECT COLORS 


R.. 


sub.) 


BASIC COLORS 


Cone 


Black 





that 


material, 


ADDRESS 


Gase Gambier, 
Bi Sulphite .... . “wet 
Hematine Paste... 


we 


please 


have 
If you are interested in « 


Ext.) 


35 ¢ 





not 


write 





We 


70 cases 
20,000 
"8. 







SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & CO., Inc. 
395-401 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





offer the following list of Dyestuffs and 
Chemicals for sale: 


400 
182 
146 

10 
10 

1500 
500 

2500 


2,000 


6000 
30 
10 
65 

5000 

708 
8 
463 



















130 
111 





quoted 


us 


reasonable offers will be considered; sam- 
ples, if desired, 





















G. Puffer at the Mill, Shelton, Conn. 





TEXTILE CLEARING H 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE—All the machinery 
in the Jamestown Cotton Mill, of 
Jamestown, N. Y., consisting of 


8000 ring spindles, and complete 


equipment for and 
40/2 ply warp yarn. room 
Machinery all 


the machinery is in first class con 


making 40/1 
( ard 
is largely new, and 
dition, equipment is complete with 
all suitabl 


mill, 


accessories jor a new 





~ HYDRO EXTRACTORS IN GOOD ORDER 


8 American Extractors, 30’ Copper Baskets, Motor 
and Belt Driven; 1 Schaum & Uhlinger Extractor, 48’’ 
Copper Basket, Engine Driven; 2 Schaum & Uhlinger 
Extractors, 42” Copper Baskets, Engine Driven; 
1 Schaum & Uhlinger Extractor, 36” Copper Basket, 
Engine Driven; 2 Tolthurst Extractors, 40” Copper 
Baskets, one lead lined; 2 Tolhurst Extractors, 32” Cop- 
per Baskets, Belt Driven; 3 Laundry Extractors, 26” 
Baskets, Steam-Calender, 30 inch, with 3 rolls. 


JOHN NUTTALL, 1748 N. 5th St., Philadeiphia, Pa 


Bullock Machinery Exchange 
USED TEXTILE MACHINERY 
109 Washington St., Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE 


2—Singer Bobbin Winders 

3—00’ Over and Over Tenters 
1—Sargent Yarn Conditioning Machine 
i—Davis & Furber Yarn Sizer 
i1—Windle Measuring Machine, 

1—No. 5 Butterworth 

with 4 Can Dryers 


COLLINS’ TWISTER 
200 Spindles 2\6-inch Rings 
In Perfect Condition Now Running 
FOR SALE CHEAP 
CHAS. W. HAVENS & SON 
Fairhill and Huntingdon Streets 
Philadelphia 


with Motor 


Automatic Tenter, 30’ long, 


FOR SALE—‘1wo Butter- 
worth Rag Dusters with 
fans, in good condition. 


1636, 





Write Box Pittsfield, Mass, 


WANTED—24 Spindle Bot- 
tle Bobbin from  Skein 
Winder for Artificial Silk. 


DORFMAN KNITTING MILLS 
West THIRD STREET, New YORK 













rood 

































FOR SALE 


1 Curtis & Marble—66” Dewing or 
Spraying machine with rolling up 
brackets, spreader roll, etc., in first- 
class condition. 


Address Box 5313, TexTILs WoRLD 
JOURNAL, 461 Bighth Ave., N. Y. 










WANTED 
2 No. 50 Universal Winders and 
1 Spooler. (Quote best cash price, 


state condition and where can be 
seen. 
A. J 






Ean, 415 W. Bway, New York 












FOR SALE: A quantity of At- 
wood Columbia doubling ma- 
chines, 80 spindle cone drive; 
in perfect condition. 


Address Box 5356, Textile 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, 


World 
New 


Jour- 


York 





















WANTED Small 
Wildman Necktie Machines. Also 
Long Needles for Brinton Necktie 
Machines. From 18 to 36 Gage. 


DORFMAN KNITTING MILLS 
55-57 Wrest THirp Street, New YORK 


55-57 


Dial Needles 


for 



























































FOR SALE 


+s ru 


gaug 
x 60 
20 x OO sm 
Butterworth Shodd 
Dodge Shoddy P 
Smith Burr Picket 
Sargent Burr 
Sargent Burr 
Burr Picker Fee 
36" Burr Picker Feed 
40’ Burr Picker Feed 
iS” Burr Picker Feed 
00 Ib. Klauder Weldon Dyeing Mact 
”) yard Kenyon Cloth Dryer 
1 x 4 Box Crompton & Knowles Looms 
Reed Space 
4 x 1 Box Mutual Looms, 40° 
Knowles One Yard Ingrain ¢ 
4 x 4 Box, Heavy Type, 58 
4x 4 Box, One Yard Ingrain Carpe 
Looms 
2 Davis & Furber 
6 American Nappet 
Ot Parks & Woolson Shear 


Pi 
Picks 
t 


Reed Space 
arpet Loom 
Reed Space 

Merkler 


Napp« 


WORKS 
Pa 


DIAMOND TEXTILE MACHINI 
1818 N. 10th Street, Philadelphia 





———e 


& Knowles 
Web Looms in first-class con- 


FOR SALE—3 Crompton 
Elastic 


dition. These have 24 shuttles, 
reed pace ry between center 
ay eight harnesses with eact 
acks and cams, three sets of 
Ww I ach individual take-ups 
pul ranks on each loom ength be 
tw m le 11%’ two right 







ft-hand 


FOR SALE 





1 Elliot Cloth Folder, 44” wide, adjusta 
ble, 1 yard to 1% yard fold 
1 Crompton & Knowles Cap Winder, 20 


spindles, for cops or bobbins, spindles 


geared driven, machine has been littis 
used 


JEREMIAH 


CLARK MACHINERY Co 
LOWELL, Mass 





WANTED—A 5 cylinder 
KITSON PICKER. State 
price and condition. 


Address Box 5321, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Bighth Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE—Two new latest type 
Davis & Furber Woolen Nappers. 
Never been used—$1,500 each. 
Present list price, $2,100. 


Address Box 5273, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


SPOOLS FOR SALE 


1000 spools 36x10; 1000 spools 37x9 
500 spools 35x9; 500 spools 42%x10 
25000 spools 34%x3%; 25000 spools 6x2% 


LOOM HARNESS 


1000 loom harnesses 56’ 


John J. Healy, Newtonville. Mass 








WANTED 

Twisters with at least 2 \4" 
Worsted Rovers 
500 ib. Kiauder-Weldon for Yarn 
6—Jack Spoolers 
2—72” Skein Reels 
Wool Cone Duster All at once 

w. Vv. & C. H. PHILBRICK 

Tertile Employment Bureau 
44 Front St., Room 77, Worcester, 


rings or larger 


Mass 


FOR SALE 
92°’ Knowles Looms, 25 har., 4 x 4 box 
66” Clipper Looms, 16 har., 1 x 1 box 
36 spindle Altemus Cop Winder 
48 spindle Lever & Grundy Cop Winder 
J. E. Windle Folding and Measuring Machine 
48” Single Gear Beaming Frame 
40’ Set of D. & F. Cards 
ARMSHIRE & WHEELER 
Bodine and York Streets, Philadelphia, Pa 


mt tt te BD 




























































































































Rates: 1 in., $2.50; 2 in., | 
$5.00: 3 in., $7.20; 4 in., 
$9.60: 5 in., $11.75: 
$14.10 
desired. Fur 
application 


ther 


rates on 





FOR SALE 


THE WELL KNOWN PLANT OF THE 


Norfolk and New Brunswick Hosiery Co. 


LOCATED AT 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
consisting of 21 sets of cards 48 x 48. 


Also Davis & Furber Mules. 288 
spindles, 2 inch gauge and all knitting 
machinery connected with an up to 
date knitting plant. Also a full line 
of sweater machinery; complete scour- 
ing and finishing plant. Klauder- 
Weldon stock skein dryer. Sargent 
wool scourer and dye:. 

Will sell in parts to suit purchaser. 

For full information apply to 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





SEVERAL MILLS 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 


1 Hunter Stone Dryer. 

1 Clark Mixing Picker, 48-in., new. 
6 Jack Spoolers, 40-in. 

4 Collins Skein Winders, 5-in. spool. 
10 Universal Winders, No. . 

8 Draper Automatic Looms, 96-in. 
36 Crompton-Knowles Looms, 82-in., 

16 harness. 


One nice little Water Power 


Jenckes Spinning Co.’s Duck 


° i . 12 Mason Looms, 54-in., 16 harness. 
Looms; all running Can 1 Broadbent Extractor, 72-in. 
deliver some shortly 1 Empire Laundry Extractor, 26-in. 
1 “2 M. a Polishing Ma- 
. ° . chine, 72-in. 
Considerable Silk Weaving a Weds Bouter Macten, €-40. 
Machinery 1P. & W. Folding, Winding and 


Measuring Machine. 

K. W. Skein Dyeing Machines, 
400 Ibs. 

1 E. Gessner Press, 66-in. 
1 Miller Press, 84-in. 
1 
1 


4s 


MILLS and Second-Hand MACHINERY 


Bought and Sold 
Woonsocket Napper, 80-in., 36-roll. 
Erkens-Brix Cross Dyeing Ma- 
chine with winder and zinc tubes. 


National Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


E. K. WATSON 


Factory Industrial Broker 
WARREN, R. I. 





FOR SALE 
46” 1x1 Plain Roller Cam 
36x72 Elliott & Hall Silk Folder. 
10 Spindle C & K Cop Winder. 
Narrow Hydro-pressure Extractor. 
60” Card Grinder Cylinder. 
Shoddy Picker. 
Gerry R. P. Cylinder—new. 
Butterworth Cylinder. 
Spooler with compressor, 404%” 
verse. 
Wool Dye Tubs. 3 Fire Doors. 
Cleveland Dresser with sizing attach- 
ment. 
Dodge Shoddy Picker. 
Butterworth Shoddy Picker, 23/16” 
shaft. Both are fitted with 8. K.F. 
Ball Bearings. 


BRIERLY-LOMBARD CO 


FOR SALE 
New 1000 lb. 
ALLEN 
WORCESTER KIER 


Has never been used. 


et bat ee pet et 


tra- 


me 


Complete with motor driven 


pump and heater. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
SouTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 


“ee 


663-665 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


By J. E. CONANT & CO. - - - - 








Used Machine: 
Mill Propertix 
Situations, 


Wants, 


Opportur 


For Sale, | 


Auctione:rs 
OFFICE LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


VOLUNTARY LIQUIDATION SALE 
EIGHTEEN HUNDRED LOTS OF MANUFACTURING PROPERTY 


A large dispersal of unusual importance requiring four days’ time, in which eve 
is pledged without limit or reserve of any kind whatsoever to the highest bona fid 
at unrestricted public sale. The American Watch Tool Company (Webster-Whitc« 
Waltham, Massachusetts, is to liquidate—everything connected with the business i 
turned into money. The Metz Company of Waltham, Massachusetts, has decided to 


the same time a large part of its extensive manufacturing properties preliminary t 
into its new plant including much very desirable property. The sale as a wh« 
prises Twelve lots of real estate—part of latest type mill construction, six have r 
frontages, seven are on trolley car lines, each represents a value different from the 
and is in the midst of one of the best labor conditions in America; fourteen Master I 
each representing a large or small well-established going business; extremely a 
internal grinding and* epicycloidal and involute cutter equipments; 1399 lots of n« 
used automatic-semi-automatic-universal-and plain precision bench machine tool 
matic-semi-automatic-universal-and plain standard (floor) machine tools, machiner 
other mechanical equipment, new lathe attachments and equipments, and tool crib p 
tools, and possibly 5000 new wire chucks; 55 tons of steel and iron and seamles 
and metals; heavy punches and presses and sheet metal tools—hydraulic power and 
tufting presses; electric motors—and gas producing equipments; Seth Thomas clock 
etc., etc. The sale will take place upon or near the respective premises regardles 
condition of the weather on Tuesday the 29th day and on Wednesday the 30th day 
Thursday the 3list day of January, and on Friday the ist day of February, 1918, comr 
promptly at ten o’clock each forenoon, A 210-page much illustrated catalogue ir 


the Terms and Conditions of Sale at office 


of the auctioneers where all inquiri« 
tr aT re 


CHAS. H. METZ, Pre 


Woolen & Knitting Mill Machinery 


1—Sargent 2 Bowl Scouring Machine Outfit. 
1—Allen Boiling off Kier. 
1—Heathcote Horizontal Tenter Machine. 
2—Jas. Smith 60-inch Garnett Machines. 
16—48” x 48” Cleveland Iron Frame Cards. | 
250—Latch Needle Knitting Machines. All Makes. 
8—TOMPKINS & GORMLY Knitting Tables. 
2—TOMPKINS EXTRA LARGE Tables. 
25—Campbell & Clute Knitting Tables. 


We invite correspondence for Machinery wanted or for sale 








For Sale 





Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co., : Cohoes, N. Y, 








EDWIN A. NEWTON Est. 
Knitting Mill Machinery 
310-312 N. 4th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Large stock always on hand for 
quick delivery. 


SPECIALS FOR THIS WEEK 


15 Wildman Body Machines, 9” to 14”. 
5 Hand Lever Presses. 

18 Banner 3%” Knitters, 78 needles 

9 Hepworth Loopers, 


WANTED—5 sets 48 x 
48 Davis & Furber 


Cards. 






5—360 spindle mules, 





either Johnson & Bas- 
sett or Davis & Furber. 


OREGON CITY WOOLEN MILLS 
Oregon City, Oregon 















FOR SALE 

One 80” Davis & Furber 20 Roll Plan- 
etary Napper, last used on Fleeced 
Goods. 

Six 24 spindle Lindsay & Hyde Winders 
from cep to bottle bobbin. ¥ 

One 36’ McCreary Double Cylinder Roll 
Brusher. ‘ 

Two 56’ McCreary Garment Brushers 

Ten Nye & Tredick Body Machines from 
11” to 14” diameter. 

Sixteen Tompkins and Campbell & 
Clute Spring Needle Tables, 2, 3 and 
4 Cylinders per Table. 

Fifty Sewing Machines, Union Specials, 
finishing, seaming, and covering Ma- 
chines. 

Also full line of Knitting Machine Sup- 
plies, Cylinders, Stands, Burr Wheels 
Spring Needles, etc. 

A. J. CADY ; 

Successor to R. A. Duckrow, Troy, N. Y 


WANTED 


Electric Motors 
ee 
500 H.P. 

Leather Belting 
Wanted 


MORRIS BENJAMIN 
212 CENTRE STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y 


















WATER POWER MILL 
FOR SALE 


Four stories. Situated in centre 
of city of 50,000 population. Has 
water frontage of 159 ft., 2 water 
wheels, 100 H.P. No machinery 
in building and is ready for im- 
mediate use. 


Price $75,000. 


For further particulars address 
Mill, Box 315, Providence, R. I. 





























FOR SALE AT ONCE 


Immediate delivery, 16 Worsted ‘ 
Spinning Frames, 144 spindles each, 
3%” gauge, uipped with 2” bell- 
mouth cap, 3%” traverse. Also 
Finis ing Boxes, Gill Boxes, Weigh 
Boxes, Drawing Boxes, Dandy 
Rovers, etc. 












Address 


POWHATTEN MILLS, 


FOURTEENTH AND CROSBY STREPTS 
CHESTER, Pa. 





























































fot 






‘ 3 in., 


as desired. Fur 
rates on application 


MACHINERY FOR SAL 


1 in., $250; 2 in., 
7.20; 4 in., 
11.75; 





> %&., 


g $ ; 
$14.10. Space 












Mactl 





Pr 
Opport 


Used 
Mil 
tions 
Want I 


ro 











| 1—3 Bow! Wool Scouring Machine with Dryer attached. 1D. & F. 336 spindle Mule, 2's" pitch 
2—Wool Scouring Machines, 26” wide. 1—English Whiteley Mule, 2" pitch, 280 spindles 
2—Wool Scouring Machines, 36’ wide. i-—P. & W. 8/4 Shear. 
1—Sargent Wood Frame Dryer, 40 x 7’ 3—New South Stock Co. Waste Cleaning Machines 
| i—Single Can Gill Box, (" pitch. i—Sargent Three Apron Stock Dryer. 
. . - ”" : 1. 2 
; 1—Single Can Gill Box, 7 16 pitch, 1—-Automatic Feed, 30” in width. 
i | 2—Double Cylinder 48" x 48” Worsted Cards with feeds 1—-Slatted Table Conveyor, about 10’ long. 
4—-Noble Combs. | 3—60” Smith & Furbush Camelback Lappers. 
8 ae en Coe Circles. 2—Hosiery Dryers, 250 dozen (all steel). 
1 : Sachs ‘ton can : inder. 1—500 Ib. Yarn Dryer with two trucks 
| > Ps 
3—Double Can Gill Boxes. 1—Klauder Weldon 400 Ib, Dyeing Machine, 42 sticks; will 
. 2 emne ee 14<0 take skeins from 54” to 72’. 
-s es, ° 
1-4 spindle ieurwine Box, 14 x 9. 1—C. & M. 4/4 Brusher, double acting. 
2—4 spindle Drawing Boxes, 14 x 8 1—C. & M. Tacking Machine for 54” goods. 
: ’ . 
5—6 spindle Drawing Boxes, 10 x 6. 1—Sargent Wool Scouring Machine, two bowls 
2—6 spindle Drawing Boxes, 12 x 6. i—Ernest Gessner Century Press, Press width 76". 
1—8 spindle Finisher, 12 x 5. 3— Bramwell 54” Card Feeders. 
| 10—220 spindle Cap Spinning Frames. 1—Smith & Furbush Garnett Machine, 3 cylinder 
2—180 spindle Flyer Spinning Frames 1—-Upright Heathcote Tenter. Sk : 
1—128 spindle Flyer Spinning Frame. 1—Collins Bros. Twister, 192 spindles, 2” ring, 3’ gauge 
| 3—180 spindie Cap Trap Twisters, 4%" x 2 with 10—Nye & Tredick Body Machines. 5 
| Bobbins. 1 ae y linder Garnett Machine, 30 x 40, with Automatic Feed 
| 1—160 spindle Ring Trap Twister, 214” ring, H. & S. 1-2 cylinder Garnett Machine, 20 x 60, with Breast and 
aie 1—140 spindle Lowell Wet Twister, 3 4" rings. Automatic Feed. 
| i—160 spindle Collins Ring Twister, 2 \4" rings. 1—3 cylinder Garnett Machine, 20 x 60, with Automatic Feed 
6—100 drum Foster Winders 3 1—Cleveland Dresser (including all Piping and Copper 
7 1—-30 drum Foster Cone Winder. Drum). 
6—72 drum Collins Winders 2—Spoolers. 
D. & F. Warping Machines. I Allen Cop Winder 
| —80 drum Collins 4-ply Trap Spooler 1—6/4 Dewing Machine. 
60” Singeing Machine, two burner 6—D & F. Cam Looms. 
Shriver Filter Press. 1—D. & F. Up and Down Gig 
48 drum Aitemus Bobbin Winders. '—Crabbing Machine, 
Butterworth Rag Dusters with fans. i—Steamer 
D. & F. Blanket Napper, 14 roll, 90°’ on the wire i—Punch Baller. 
| | 90" Teasle Gig. i—P. & W. Shearing Machine, No. 944, 60! cut, single 
shear with plain rest. 
sets of 48” Cards, Furbush make (2 cards to the set 1—Draper Winder for winding yarn from Bobbins to 5” or 





Furbush Mule, 456 Spindles, 2 }«" gauge. 
36” Burr Picker, Sargent. 
24” Schofield Rag Picker. 
48” Garnett Machine, 3 cylinder. 
D. & F. Twisters, 80 spindles on a side. 
Bollette Condenser for 60’’ Cards. 
Lever & Grundy 18 drum Spooler 
with this machine). 
i—Double Cylinder Burr Picker (Automatic Picker 
1—-Single Apron Sargent Dryer, 35’ long, 5’ Apron; capacity 
3000 Ib. daily. 
I—Cross Dyeing Tub (Jas. Hunter make). 


2 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1—-Sargent Burr Picker, Single Cylinder, 24’ wide 
4 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
1 
1 


(about 1000 spools 


6’ spools. 

I1—Jas. Smith 30” Garnett Machine, two main cyl. and 
breast cyl. 

i—Jas. Hunter Duster and Crush Ro Is 

4—Noble Comb Ball Winders 

4—Whiten Machine Works Twisters, 176 spindles each, 2 
ring, 4’ space. 

1—-160 spindle Collins Ring Twister, 5 \"’ traverse, 2 ‘ring 

1—-Butterworth 4 burner 40’ Gas Singeing Machine; also a 
Gas Making Machine to produce Gas from Gasoline 

2—-No. 3 Hussong Dyeing Machines—two propellers each, 
33° = 42” x 7°9” 


1-12 spindle Cop Frame 

i—Burr Picker 

i—2 drum Sizing and Drying Machine (both cylinders 
of Copper, with Size Box and Beamer 

1—20 spindle C. & K. Cop Winder 

i—Birch Bros. 65’ Crab, two Bow! 

1 

1 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co 


made 


Steiner Dewing Machine 
set of Furbush Woolen Cards, 60” x 48 3 
set). 


~—240 spindle D. & F. Mule, 1% 


cards to the 


1 gauge 
1—Kenyon Cylinder Waste Duster 
I—48” D. & F. Mixing Picker 
2—Wide C. & K. Cam Looms, 92 
1—Double Deck 6’ Spooler 
i—set of Josephy Cards and one Ring Spinning Frame 
2—Camiless Winders to make 6” parallel tubes, 16 spindles 
Lowell make) 

i Altemus 48 drum Skein Winder, 6’’. 
1—Double Ledger Blade Shear for ‘{ goods. 
1—Gessner Press, 66" wide 
5—sets of Curled Hair Picking Machinery 
3—ft. of Double Belting,24” 
3—-ft. 18” Belt, heavy double e 
1—pair of Squeeze Rollers 
1—30". American Extractor, with Copper Baskets, belt driven 
1 32” Tothurst Extractor, with Copper Basket, belt driven 
1 40 Tolhurst Extractor, with Copper Basket, belt driven 
1—40” Tothurst Extractor, with Copper Basket, belt driven 
lead lined 

Schaum & Uhlinger Extractors, with Copper Baskets 
top engine driven 

Schaum & Uhlinger Extractor, with Steel Basket, top 
engine driven 

Schaum & Uhlinger Extractor, 
top engine driven 
1 Heavy Gessner 6/4 Press 
1—Voelker 6/4 Press 
1-12 arm Bailey Yarn Dryer 
1-16 arm Bailey Yarn Dryer 
1 
1 
i 


2—42 
1—42 


1—48 with Copper Basket 


Kenyon 60 yd. Tenter, 7/4 
65” Voelker Press 


P. & W.7/4 Double Steam Brush 
FRENCH DRAWING 


i—6 head Ist Drawing. 
i—12 head, 2nd Drawing 
1—12 head, 3rd Drawing 
1 34 head, Intermediate 
1-48 head, Ist Finisher 
2-50 head, Finishers 
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FOR SALE 


1" Fales @ Jenks Spinning Frames 
For Removal Within 30 Days 


6000 spindles of above spinning, including a large number of bob- 
bins used on same. 2% inch gauge. Draper No. 2 spindles. 

This machinery is now in full operation producing 23s tire fabric 
yarn, 


OTHER LARGE OFFERINGS OF GOOD MACHINERY. 
WRITE US WHAT YOU WANT—WE PROBABLY HAVE IT. 


PHELAN, QUINN @ CoO. 


Specialists in new and used textile machinery. 
161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fall River, Mass. New Bedford, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
905 Realty Building Charlotte, N. C 





FOR SALE 


One H. W. Butterworth & Sons Yarn Dryer, capacity 450 Ibs. per 
hour, also a Butterworth Cloth Dryer or Pin Tenter 60 feet long 
and 45 inches wide, Gessner Presses, Woonsocket Presses, Shearing 
and Brushing Machines, Cloth Lappers, Calenders, and all kinds 
of Finishing Machinery for cotton, woolen and worsted goods. 
Also 10 Worsted Somaing Frames, Prince Smith and Son make, two Ball- 
ng Boxes, two Double Can Boxes, 6 and 8 spindle Finishing Boxes and 
other miscellaneous machinery. 
J. K. LAMB TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
246 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


a 










EDWARD JEFFERSON, 19-23 South Second Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






















FOR SALE 


96 Deliveries Whitin Drawing, 12’ coilers, leather top rolls 


66 Whitin Spinning Frames, 240 spindles each, 234’ gauge, 6” 
traverse. 

go Whitin Heavy Pattern Looms, have 5 cam auxiliary shatts 
40 weave 30’, 50 weave 40”. 

125 Crompton & Knowles 24 harness Dobbies. 


1 Boomer & Boschert Knuckle Joint Baling Press Bed 


30’ x 60”. 


Pump, 14x7%x 12 


/ 


1 Worthington Underwriter’s Fire 


All in good running order 


FYANS, FRASER & BLACKWAY COMPANY 
Machinery Dealers 


Fall River. Mass. 
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Providence, R. I. 
Builders of Improved 


Tentering ana Drying Machinery 
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ae Tank With A 
,. Reputation’’ 


Long, uninterrupted service has es 
ablished the world wide rt putation of 
Caldwell Tanks. 

This kind of service can only be ob 
tained through correct design, highesg 
grade workmanship and material and 
approved engineering methods. 

All these backed by our experience of 
nearly 30 years are at your disposal. 


Sail 


i 


“uF 4S 


Send for Catalogue 
Ww. E. CALDWELL CO. 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky 


& @ calls & 
Mae 


2060 Brook St 


TANKS 


ANO 


TOWERS 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


We make 
Machinery, Shafting, Rope 
Moulded Iron and Steel Gears for heavy service. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINISTS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“GEARS PHILADELPHIA” 


of Every Size and 
Shape either fur- 


a complete line of Power Transmitting 
Transmission, Machine 


ws 
= 
= 
E 
= 
E 
S 
im 


nished Immediately 
from Stock or Made 
Special in the Short- 
est Possible Time. 





PHILADELPHIA GEAR WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Smith Turbines 


FOR 






Hydrv-electric Developments 
INSURE 


Prime Movers of 
Maximum Efficiency 


EXCELLENCE OF DESIGN 
RELIABILITY OF OPERATION 
Installations embodying spe- 
cial features are given prompt 

and careful attention. 


Apply for Bulletin “Y” 


§. MORGAN SMITH CO. 
YORK, PA. 


176 FeperaL STREET, Boston 
76 W. Monroe S8t., CHIcaco 
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January 26, 1 
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COUNTERS 











Counting with Roots 
Counts Out Disputes 


MPLOYEES know they can’t argue against the little mechanism 
that never trips. The figures on the Root dial tell exactly the 
number either of yards or picks woven. Equip your looms and 
all other machines with Root Automatic Counters and you get a 
sure, indisputable basis for payment. Three-year 
guarantee. . 


From $3.25 up. 
Thirty days’ free trial. 


Write for Catalog No. 18 and for our 


new booklet, “ Chidsey’s Challenge.” 


The C. J. Root Co. 


(Also Wrought Brass Hinges, Metal 
Stampings, Plating and Polishing) 


.14 Morey St., Bristol, Conn. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
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REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 

DRAWING FRAMES. 
2 SPINNING FRAMES. 
: COTTON LOOMS. 
: SILK LOOMS. 
DOBBIES. 
TiRE Duck LOOMS. 

MEDIUM AND HEAvy Duck LOOMS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S$. C. 
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Santina iit 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; 


cards; drawing; 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; 


spoolers; reels; 


evener drawing 

winders; warpers 

Worsted Machinery including revolving creels: 
reducing and roving frames; 
frames; jack spoolers. 


gill boxes; drawing frames 
cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 


Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; 
frames; spinning; gassing spooler; 


filling engine; 


drawing frame; fly 
trap spooler; 


twister. 
Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 


Executive Offices: 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


Shops: 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Southern Agent : Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 


NU 


Biddeford, Me. Lowell, Mass. 
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advertisements. 


Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 
saco-Lowell Shops. 
nith & Furbush Machine Co. 
atham, William, Ltd. 


Adding & Calculating Machines. 
‘fonroe Calculating Mach. Co. 


Agitators (Acid Proof). 
uriron Castings Co. 


Air Washers and Coolers. 
—See Humidifying. 


Alkalies. 
lway Process Co. 
Ving & Evans. 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
\rnold Co., The. 
amer, Stuart W. 
Day & Zimmermann. 
Dyer, W. E. &. 
ewis, Warren B. 
fain, Charles T. 
euckert & Wunder Co 
cofield Engineering Co. 
rrine, J. E. 


Ash Handling Equipment. 
merican Steam Conveyor Corp. 
reen Engineering Co. 

Hunt Co., C. W. 
nk-Belt Company. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Asphalt Tanks. 
aife, W. B., & Sons. 

Automatic Feeds for Cotton and 
Wool. 
irtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
jarwood & Son, Geo. 8. 

Hunter Machine Co., James 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila, Textile Machinery Co, 
aco-Lowell Shops, 

argent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
hofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
atham, William, Ltd. 
Voonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 

Backwashers. 
irgent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Bale Ties, 

Signode System, Inc. 

jaling Presses. 

—See Presses, Baling 

Ballers. 
co-Lowell Shops. 


Ball Bearings. 
und Brook Ojil-less Bearing Co. 
Hubbard Machine Co, 
New Departure Mfg. Co. 
1KF Ball Bearing Co. 
ransmission Ball Bearing Co. 


Banding Machinery, Automatic. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Bands, 
ieans Cotton Mills, Ine 
Bankers, 


Dommerich & Co, L. F. 

Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner. 
Baskets, 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Hardy, Frank H. 

Lane & Bro., W. T. 

Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 

Morris & Co. 

Standard Fibre Co. 


Beaming & Warping Mac ° 
Altemus, J. kK ” — 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 

Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Lever, Oswald, Co. 

Mossberg Co., Frank. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Belting. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Foulds & Son, Inc., I. 
Goodrich Rubber Co., B. F. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
sraton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., BE. F. 
Ladew Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co, 
Ulmer Leather Co. 

Williams, I B., & Sons. 
——See also Mill Supplies, 


Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Belt Cement. 
Sraton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew & Co., B. R. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Vimer Leather Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Belt Dressing. 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
“raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Stephenson Mfg. Co. 
~'mer Leather Co. 
Villiams & Sons, I. B. 
Belt Lacers. 
ipper Belt Lacer Co, 
Belt Lacing, Leather. 
‘raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Ladew Co., E. R, 
‘hoads & Sons, J. E. 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Villams & Sons, I. B. 


The Alphabetical Index 


BUYERS INDEX 


This department is\conducted for the benefit of our subscribers. 
dresses of builders of mill machinery and dealérs in mill supplies, 
appear in the following classified index, may be found upon referring to their 
to Advertisers follows the 


Belt Tighteners. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Link-Belt Company. 





Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids 
Bleachers. 
——See Dyers, Bleachers, and 


Finishers. 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm 
Butterworth, H. W., & 
Jefferson, E. D. 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
rextile-Finishing Machinery Co 
Worcester Steam Boiler Works. 


Sons Co 


Bleaching Materials. 
American Diamalt Co 
American Dyewood Co 
Andreykovicz & Dunk 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Bannon & Co., W. H 
Bosson & Lane 
Cone, Frederick H 
Electric Smelting & Alum. Co 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Ford Co., J. B 
Malt Diastase Co 
Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Niagara Alkali Co 
Seydel Mfg. Co,., The 
Southern Chemical Laboratory 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worden Chemical Works 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Carrier Air Conditioning Corp 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., C« 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J 


Boards (Winding). 
Chaffee Bros. Co 
Pearson, J. T 
Richardson Bros 


Bobbin Holders. 
Murdock & Geb. Co 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, etc. 
Tebbets, E. L., Spool Co 


Boilers. 
Casey-Hedges Co 
Scaife & Sons, W. B 
Boiler Settings. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Quigley Furnace Specialties ‘ 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co 
Boxes, Box Shooks, etc. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Chaffee Bros. Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co 
Pearson, J. T. 
Standard Fibre Co 


Braiding Machinery. 
Franklin Machine Co., Inc. 
New England Butt Co, 
Reynolds, Jr., Wm. 

Textile Machine Works. 


Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids, Edgings. 


Brushes. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Hardy, Frank H. 
Mason Brush Works. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 


Brushing Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Buildings, Portable. 
Pruden Co., C, D. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co, 
Button Sewing Machines. 
Osann Co., Frederick. 
Calendar Rolls. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 





Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Calling Systems. 
National Calling System. 
National Scale Co. 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
Hunter Machine Co., James, 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, Wm. 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 

Firth, Wm. 

Hubbard Machine Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


The ad- 
whose names 


Buyers who are 
supplies as they 


classified list. 


Card Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Card Stampers and Repeaters. 
Hodgson, Walter W. 


Carrier Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Link-Beilt Company 


Cases, Packing. 
See Boxes, Box 





Shooks, etc 


Castings (Acid Resisting). 
Duriron Castings Co 


Castings (Iron). 
Cast Iron Pipe Pub. Bur 
Franklin Machine Co., Inc 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 
Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co 


Caustic Soda. 
Cone, Frederick H 
Marden, Orth & 
Niagara Alkali Co 
Solvay Process Co 
Wing & Evans 


Hastings Corp 


Chain Belts and Drives. 
Abell-Howe Co 
American High Speed Chain Co 
Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co 


Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D., Inc. 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 
U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co 


Chemical 
Duriron 
Economy 
Lummus Co., 


Apparatus. 
Castings Co. 
Fuse & Mfg. Co 
Walter E. 


Chenille Machinery. 


Eppler, John, Machine Works 
Clocks. 
Newman Clock Co 


Cloth Boards. 
‘haffee Bros. Co 
Pearson, J. T 
Richardson Brothers 


Machines. 
Machines 


Cloth Cutting 
See Cutting 

Cloth Guiders. 
Butterworth & Sons Co, H. W 
Schwartz & Co., L. H. A 

Finishing Machinery Co 

Cloth Shrinkage Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works 

Cloth Testers. 
Perkins, B. F., 
Suter, Alfred 

Cloth Winders and Doublers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine ‘Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Windle, J. E 


Clutches. 
Caldwell Co., W. E 
Hilliard Clutch & Machy. Co. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Coal Handling Machinery & Stor- 
age Systems. 
Hunt Co., Cc. W. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 


Cocks (Acid Proof). 
Duriron Castings Co. 


Comb Aprons. 
Foulds & Sons, Inc. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Entwistle Co., T. C. 

Hood Co., R. H. 
Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Speed & Stephenson. 


Commission Merchants and Selling 
Agents. 

(Cotton Goods.) 
Catlin & Co. 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Mitchell Co., James E. 
Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner. 
Sheridan & Co, G. K. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Watts, Stebbins & Co. 


rextile 


& Sons, Inc 


Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. 
(Knit Goods.) 
Converse, Stanton & Co. 


(Woolen and Worsted.) 
Allen, Ethan. 

Converse, Stanton & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Dommerich & Co, L. F. 
Duval & Co., W. H. 
Metcalf Bros. & Co. 
Stevens & Co., J. P. 
Stursburg, Schell & Co., W. 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm. 


Compressors (Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Gardner Governor Co 
General Electric Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 


Concrete Construction. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


unable to find in the classification here given such machinery 
with the 


desire, are invited to communicate 


in all probability, refer them to proper sources Ad 
appear under headings to which they are entitled will please notify the pu sh 


Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C« 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 


~ 


onditioning and Testing. 
U. S. Conditioning & Testing Co 


~ 


onditioning Machines. 
American Blower Co 
American Moistening Co 
Cramer, Stuart W 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Suter Alfred 


Cones (Paper). 
Pairpoint Corporation 


Contractors. 


See Mill Builders 


ontrollers, Motor. 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co 


Conveying Systems. 
American Steam 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Hunt Co., Cc. W., Inc 
Mercury Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Company 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Conveyor Cory 


Conveyor Belting. 
Link-Belt Company 


(Air). 
Humidifying 


Coolers 


== § g@@ 


Apparatu 


Copper Print Rollers. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 


Coppersmiths. 
Butterworth, H. W & Sor Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Cork Inserts. 
Cork Insert 


Corrugated Iron and Steel. 
Scaife, W. H., & Sons 
Cotton. 
Gordon & Co., Ine 
Van Leer & Ce 
Cotton’ Machinery. 
Ashworth Bro 


Atkinson, Haserick & Ce 
Barber-Colman Co, 
Butterworth, H. W & Sons Co 


Cramer, Stuart W 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Draper Corporation 






Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Elliot & Hall 
Entwistie Co., T. C 


Firth, Wm 

Houghton, L. T. 
Hunter Machine Co 
Lever Co., Inc., Oswald 


Mason Machine Works 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co., The 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Phila, Drying Machinery Co 


Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Roy & Son Co., B. S&S. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Stafford Co., The 

Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Textile Finishing 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 


Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, Wm. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 


Cotton Softeners. 
Arabol Mfg. Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Harding & Fancourt, Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 
Southern Chemical Laboratory. 
Wolf, Jacques, & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Firth, Wm. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, Wiliam, Ltd. 


Counting Machines. 
Durant Manufacturing Co 
National Scale Co. 
Root, C. J., & Co 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


Couplings (Shaft). 


Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co. 


Sellers & Co., Wm. 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Co. 
Binney & Smith Co 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Howe Mill Crayon Co. 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Cutting Machines. 
Eastman Machine Co. 
Grand Rapids Tex. Machy. Co. 
Ireland Mach. & Fadry. Co. 
Oswego Machine Works. 
Decating Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 


Machinery Co. 


| 
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Disinfectants. 


( 


Seydel Co 


Dobbies. 
r pton & K vie L W ks. 


Stafford Ceé 


Doors, Steel. 


Drawing Rolls 


Met Dy 
Metalli Dra 


Drinking Fountains 


lle-Spence Mfg 
Drying Boards 
Pearson, J I 
Paramount Hos’y I 1 y's Ce 
Phila Drying Mact ery Cc 


Dusters. 


See Wool and Waste Il tere. 
Dust Collectors. 
Buffalo Forge 
Buffa Steam I 
Firth, Wm 
I’! 1 Dry ng M r nery 
vant, B. I 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 





Aberfoyle Mfg ( 
Amherst Mf ( 
Ashdale Bleacl 
Brophy's I 5 
rledc an’ Dye vi 
é ra Warp ( 
Dy W 
Blea K 
n I r e Wks 
i | 
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Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fin 
ishing Machinery 


rican Laund N ne < 


4 erican TT & { Line 
ulley, Frar 

Beckley Perf 

Buffalo Forge ¢ 

butter rth, H, W & n 
j & Marble Machine ¢ 

Electro Chemical 

Elliot & Hall 

Franklin Process ‘ 

Heathcote, John, & S 

Hunt, Rodney 





Hunter, James 
Hussong Dyeing Machine ¢ 
Kenyon, D. R., & § 

Paramount Hos'y Form Dry’g Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machinery Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 

Phila. Drying Machinery C 

Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Reliance Machine Works 

Roy & Son Co., B. § 

Salem Iron Works 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith, Drum & Co 

Standard Machine C 

Sturtevant, “B. F., Co. (Drying) 
Suter, Alfred. 

Tait, G. W. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Ce 
rolhurst Machine Works 


Dye House Cans. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Dye House Trucks. 
—See Trucks 


Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank 


New England Tank & Tower Co. 





Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
A. H. Y. Color & Chem. Co. 
Ackerman Co., H. R. 
Adelphia Dye & Chemical Co. 
Am. Aniline Products Co., Inc. 
American Diamalt Co. 
American Dyewood Co 
Andreykovicz & Dunk 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Bachmeter & Co. 
Bayer Co., The, Inc 
Bernard, B 
Bick & Undy. 
Binney & Smith Co 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. ‘ 
Campbell & Co., John. 
Cone, Frederick H. 
Coyne, Geo. 8. 
Davis, James W 
Delta Chemical Co. 
Dicks, David & Co., Ine 
Drake & Co. 
Dunker & Perkins. 
Dye Exchange Corporation. 
Fancourt & Co, W. F. C. 


In writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you do not find vchat you need advertised, write us 
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GET MORE DONE! 


t's the crying need in every mill—but how can you do it un- 


u know what your output is now? You can have a daily 
rd of pick or yardage produced by every machine and opera 
ill—and be able to set a standard of production 


r your looms with 


The Productimeter 


table to almost any counting problem in textile mills. 

Made in a dozen different styles. 
Write today for our 30 days’ 
free trial offer and textile bul 


letin No. 120 


Sage? DURANT MFG. COMPANY 


Milwaukee - - Wisconsin 





Save on your 
production 
costs— 


The mill costs demand careful analysis of 
any possible means of reducing produc- 
tion costs. Scientific ventilation aids 
workers and working speed. 


“STRAIGHT -PUSH” 
Sash Operators 


Peraxrrep 
We have made this patented sash operator 
for years and applied it on mills through- 
out the country. Investigate nearby in- 
stallations. Ask us for details. 


The G. Drouvé Co. 


Bridgeport, Ct. 
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“Oh, Go to Grasse!” 


De Grasse Paper Co., Pyrites, N. Y., and ask them why it 
was they decided to.‘‘Hook’’ their new mill ‘to the Biler.” 

The De Grasse Paper Co. is nothing more or less than ‘““The 
New York World 

“The World” is some paper 

And it is run by “Old Mr. Brains.”’ 

And you don't catch the World's Engineers putting in 
Electric Elevators when there are big boilers full of steam right 
ferninst the machine room door and “Old Hook’er to the Biler'’ 
still singin’ his queer little song 

The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Mr. George Thompson, 
Syracuse, N. Y are building the plant. 

If you were able to travel around a little bit or even to read 
the papers you would know that the very greatest concerns all 
over the land are getting Ridgway Elevators as fast as we can 
make them 





4 sample of our references, me lord 





United Gas Imp. Co. Continental Gin Co. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. Erie Railroad Co. 

Cluett, Peabody & Co Crane & Co. (Dalton 

Consolidated Gas Co. United States Government 

Nat'l Cash Register Co E. I. Du Pont & Co. 

Hammermill Paper Co General Electric Co, 

Proctor & Gamble Co. Packard Motor Car Co. 

H. J. Heinz Co. ‘*57 Continental Can Co 

International Harv. Co. American Tobacco Co. 

John Wanamaker John Morrel & Co. Elevator in 
Remington Typewriter Co. Penna Railroad Large Factory 


. Pick out a few and ask them what they think of Ridgway 
= Elevators. Don't be afraid to tell them we sent you and you'll 
Double Geared hear mighty loud what they have to say about 
“e : ? lor?” 
Hookin, ’er to the Biler 


If it Ism’t Safe it Isn’t Modern 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SONS CORP., COATESVILLE, PA. 
Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know 


une 
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“SELLERS COUPLING’ 


PERFECT ALIGNMENT POSITIVE POWER 


a ee 





SUPERIOR TO A FLANGE COUPLING IN 
Strength and Convenience 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated , 


= Main Office and Works: PHILADELPHIA, PA. New England Office: BOSTON, MASS 


ASAARDUUAAEISOUSALMPOCSAMOURQMU ERIN LAA US SLL ANNAN gS NNT NEN NEN TN 


MAGIC LEATHER TREATMENT 


{The main factor in long life to leather and canvas belting. 


{ MAGIC LEATHER TREATMENT is recognized as the most suc- 
cessful treatment for belts in the largest factories of the middle west. 


{ MAGIC LEATHER TREATMENT stops slippage on first applica- 
tion, unless over-loaded, and treats the belt so that its life is doubled 
and tripled. 


{ On account of the high cost of leather no factory can afford to be 
without MAGIC LEATHER TREATMENT. 


{ MAGIC LEATHER TREATMENT is absolutely a pure Neatsfoot 
Oil proposition. 

THINK OF THIS 
{| Over two million dollars worth of power is lost every week through 


ineficient power transmission and slippage. MAGIC LEATHER 
‘TREATMENT OVERCOMES THIS. 


{ WE ARE PREPARED to submit sample on 60 days’ trial—to be 
paid for after we conclusively prove that it is worth every cent we 
charged you for it. 


WRITE NOW AND OVERCOME YOUR TROUBLES. 


Magic Leather Treatment Co. 


59-65 HALE STREET, DETROIT, MICH. 
11 (Centrat Sr. Boston, Mass. 
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TRADE MARK 


SYSTEM OF HUMIDIFYING TEXTILE MILLS 
are equipped with the Sirocco Humidity Reguiator which per- 
fectly controls the humidity—during all seasons. The coolmg 
effect produced by Sirocco machines makes it easier for men to 
do more and better work. 


“ Sirocco” Spray Heads are 
practically non -cloggable, 


all heads are flushed simultaneously 
from the outside. The heads are ad- 
justable as to density of spray— 


Bulletin No. 23,027 gives all details— 
Yours upon request. 


AMERICAN BLOWER ((OMPANY 


DETROIT. MICHIGAN. U.S.A, 
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ysson, Jr., A. C. 
Co., J. B. 
o-American Dye Works 
nheimer & Co. 
sselli Chemical Co. 
h Aniline Co. 
nic Color & Chem. Co 
iay-Kemp Co. 
rial Dyewood Co 
Speiden & Co. 
on & Co., Ellis 
ngs & Co, 
ein & Co., A. 
~ Color Co. 
tamm & Co., H 
h Aniline Co. 
off, Pickhardt & Co 
o Bros., Inc. 
Diastase Co. 
ien, Orth & Hastings Co 
land Chemical Co. 
& Co., H. A. 
Joseph B. 
nal Aniline & 
ara Alkali Co 
Copper Co 
hern Color Co. 
n Co., J. P. 
x Oil & Chemical Co 
cer City Supply Co. 
liffe Color & Chemical 
No-More Co. 
iel Mfg. Co. 
rwin-Williams Co 
ng Specialties Co 
ith Color Co., J. R. 
1y Process Co 
Hall & Co, 
ing Color Co. 
s Co., Wm. M. 
s Products Co. 
ayer, Ed. M., & Co. 
ed Chem. Products Corp. 
S. Color & Chemical Co. 


Chemical Co 


Wks 


\ Color Co., H. 8. 
Vila, Jos. 8. 

Warren Aniline Co. 
Varren Products Co., Inc. 
Wernick, Harry C, 


Wetzel & Co., Fred S. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
Wing & Evans, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Worden Chemical Works. 
Young & Co., J. S. 

Zobel Color Works. 


Dynamos. 
See Electric Lighting 


Economizers. 
—~See Fuel Economizers. 


Edgings. 
—See Tapes, 
ings. 


Electric Cloth Cutters. 
Eastman Machine Co. 


Braids and Edg- 


Electrical Construction. 
Allis-Chalmere Mfg. Co. 
rocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Supplies. 
yeneral Electric Co. 


Electric Fans. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
reneral Electric Co. 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Electric Hoists. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
rocker-Wheeler Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 


Electric Lamps. 
—See Lamps, Electric. 


Electric Lighting. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Srocker-Wheeler Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 
eneral Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Vestern Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Vestinghouse Lamp Co. 


Electric Motors. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
rocker-Wheeler Co. 
eneral Electric Co. 
turtevant, B. F., Co. 
Vestern Electric Co. 
Vestinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Electric Power Control Appliances. 
rouse-Hinds Co. 


Elevators. 
nomy Engineeriug Co. 
ink-Belt Company. 
Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co 
Ridgway & Son Corp., Craig. 
lem Elevator Works. 


Elevators, Revolving Portable. 
—See Portable Elevators. 


Engineers, Mill. 


-See Architects and Mill Engi- 
neers, 


“ogineers (Ventilating). 
amer, Stuart W. 
iy Engineering Co. 
irtevant, B. F., Co. 
& Mfg. Co., L. J. 


In writing 








Engineers, Research. 
Abbott, W. G. 


Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas). 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

American Blower Co 

Ball Engine Co. 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Engraving (Photo). 

Gatchel & Manning. 


Exhaust Fans. 
——See Ventilating Apparatus 


Exhaust Heads. 

Power Specialty Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Extractors. 

American Laundry Machy. Co 
American Tool & Machine Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
DeLaval Separator Co 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Feed Water Heaters. 
National Pipe Bending Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 

Feed Water Pumps. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co. of 
Philadelphia. 
Permutit Co, 
Refinite Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Feed Water Regulators. 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Felting Machinery. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Kenyon & Son, D. R 


Fences, Wire, Iron). 
Anchor Post Iron 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Steel & Wire Co 
Wright Wire Co. 


Works 


Fibre Boxes and Trucks. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Keystone Fibre Co 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Filters, Water. 
——See Purifying 
Plants. 


and Filtration 


Financial. 
Lachenbruch & Co., 
Law & Co., A. M 


Morton. 


Finishing Machinery. 
-See Dyeing, Drying, Bleach- 





ing and Finishing. 
Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyrus, Co 


Fire Hydrants. 
Norwood Engineering Co 


Flood Light Projectors. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 


Flow Meters. 
General Electric Co 
Republic Flow Meter Co 
Spray Engineering Co 


Fluted Rolls. 
Firth, William. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 


Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, 
Firth, William. 
Southern Spindle & 


Forges. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Friction Clutches. 
See Clutches. 


Fuel Economizers. 
Precision Instrument Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 
American Laundry Machy. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Kenyon, D. R. & Sons. 


Fulling Rolls, 
Hunt Mach. Co., 


Fuses. 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co. 


Garnetts. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
American Blower Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Gas Engines. 
——See Engines. 


Gas Systems. 
Kemp Mfg. Co. 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 
Power Specialty Co. 


Gauges. 
Lunkenheimer Co., 
Powell Co., William. 
Precision Instrument Co. 


Gears, 

Albaugh-Dover Co, 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 

General Electric Co. 

New Process Gear Corporation. 
Philadelphia Gear Works. 


Gears, Rawhide. 
Ganschow Co., Wm. 
New Process Gear Corporation. 


Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton, The, D. C., Co. 


Ltd. 


Flyer Co 





Rodney 


The. 


advertisers, please mention TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you do not find what you need advertised, write us 


Gearing, Silent Flexible. 


BUYERS LNDEX—Continued 





Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co, 


Generating Sets. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Geyser Water Heater. 








Sargent’s Sons, C. G., Corp 
Grab Buckets. 

Link-Belt Company 
Graphite, Boiler. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Grate Bars. 

Canton Grate Co 

Thomas Grate Bar Co 
Grease Cups. 

Powell Co., Wm 
Grease Recovery. 

Spalding By-Products Co 
Greases. 

Borne, Scrymser Co 

Crew Levick Co 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co, 

Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co. 


Grinding and Polishing Machines. 
Roy & Son Co., B. § 
Royersford Foundry 

Guides, Thread, 
Mitchell-Bissell Co 
Palmer & Co., lL. E 

Gun Cotton Machinery. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 

Harness, Twine. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Moore, C,, & Co. 

Harness and Frames. 

—See Heddles and Frames. 


Heating. 
——See Ventilating 

Heddles and Frames. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 
Firth, William, Co 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Gowdey, Reed & 

Ca, d« Ae 

Loom Reed & Harness Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 

Hose, Fire, Steam, Water. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Hose, Pneumatic. 
Parks, G. M., Co. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Paramount Hos’y Form Dry’g Co 
Pearson, J. T. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Standard Machine Co 
Hotels. 
Hotel Bancroft. 
Hotel Martinique. 


Humidifying and Air Conditioning 
Apparatus. 
American Blower Co, 
American Molstening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks Co., The, G, M. 
Spray Engineering Co 
Humidity Controller. 
American Blower Co. 
American Moistening Co 
Carrier Engineering Corporation 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Parks Co., The, G. M. 


Hydro Extractors. 

See Extractors, 

Insulating and Braiding Silks. 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co. 


Intake Screen, Traveling. 
Link-Belt Company. 


& Mach. Co 


Wks 


Apparatus. 


Harness Mfg. 





Jacquards. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Halton's, Thomas, Sons. 


Jacquard Cards. 
Merwin Paper Co 
Kettles, Steam Jacketed. 
See Steam Jacket Kettles. 





Kiers. 
——See Bleaching Kiers. 
—_, Goods, Edgings, Trimmings, 
ate. 
Cheney Bros. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Bros. 
Knit Goods, Finishing 
Crochet, Ete. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
National Marking Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co. 
Knitting Machine Cylinders. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Knitting Machinery. 
Acme Knitting Mch. & Needle Co. 
Brinton, H., & Co. 
Cooper’s Mach. & Needle Works. 
Crane Mfg. Co. 
Dubied Machinery Co. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works 
General Machine Works. 
Gormly, Robert. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Jenckes Knitting Mach. Co. 
Johnson Knitting Mach. Co. 
Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 
Leighton Machine Co. 
Paxton & O'Neill. 
Richter Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams, Inc 
Spindler, E. O. 
Stafford & Holt. 
Textile Machine Works. 
Tompkins Bros. Co. 
Wildman Mfg. Co. 
Wildt & Co. 


Machines, 





(Full Fash- 





Knitting Machinery 

ioned). 

Lamb Knitting Machine Co. 

Richter Machine Co. 

Spindler, E. O. 

Textile Machine Works. 

Knitting Needles and Supplies. 
Acme Knitting Mch. & Needle Co 
Breedon's, Wm., Sons. 

Brinton, H., & Co 
rental Latch 
er's Mach. & 
e Mfg. Co 


Needle Co 
Needle Works 








cr 

Ives, L. T., Co 

Lamb Knitting Machine Co 
Nat. Knit Goods Sup. Co 
Ru f, Gustav A 


Torrington Co,, The 
Knotters. 
Barber-Colman Co 


Label Pasting Machine. 
Jasper, E. W. S. 

Label Wire Stitchers. 
Shoemaker, J. L., & Co 


Lace Leather. 
See Belt Lacing Leather 
Lamps, Electric. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co 
Crouse-Hinds Co 
General Electric Co 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 


Lamps, Vapor. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co 
Laundry Machinery. 
American Laundry Machy. Co 
American Wringer Co 


Liquid Chlorine. 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co 


Loom Harness. 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Graton Knight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reed & Harness Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Loom Pickers. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Looms. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Draper Corporation. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Speed & Stephenson. 
Stafford Co., The. 


Loopers. 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 
Leighton Machine Co. 


Lubricants. 


Borne, Scrymser Co, 
Crew Levick Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


Royersford Foundry & Mach. Ce. 


SKF Ball Bearing Co. 
Swan & Finch Co. 


Lubricators. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Powell Co., Wm. 


Lug Straps. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 


Lumpers. 
Dodge, C. S. (and Willowers). 
Schofield, William, Co. 

Machinists’ Tools. 

Whiton, The D. E. Co 

Mangles. 
American 
Butterworth 


Laundry Machy. Co 

& Sons Co.,, H. W 

Manufacturers, 
(Cotton). 
Whitman Co., Inc., 
(Wool). 
American 


Wm 


Woolen Co 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Co 
Coronet Worsted Mills 
Dunn Worsted Millis. 
Goff & Sons, D 
Hockanum Association 
Perseverance Worsted 
Talbot Mills. 

U. S. Worsted Co. 


Mattress Machinery. 
Dodge, Cc. 8 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 


Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Elliot & Hall. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Smith, Wm., & Sons. 
Windle, J. E. 


Mechanical Draft. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Mechanical Engineers. 
Abbott, W. G. 
American Blower Co, 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Mechanical Rolls. 
American Wringer Co. 


Mercerizers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Cooper, Gerald. 
Ewing-Thomas Converting Co 
Globe Dye Works. 
Home Bleach & Dye Works. 
Mansfield Bleachery. 
Montgomery Co., J. R. 
R. I. Processing Co. 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
Standard Processing Co. 


Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Ce. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Smith, Drum & Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Mills. 









Metal Laths and Partitions. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 

Metallic Packing. 


Power Specialty Co 











Metallic Rolls 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce 
Meters, Flow-Air, Gas, Water 
General Electr Co 
Republi I V 
Mill Architects. 
See Architect and Mil En 
gineer 
Mill Builders. 
Arnold Co., The 
F« n Cc John W 
rru i < ete eel Co 


Supplies. 
amford & Smit 
B Harry EB 


Morr 


Mill 
B 








B ok Oil-less Bearing Co 
Buckle Benjamin, Sons 

( ey & Hayes 

Dixon Crucible Co 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Cx 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Firth, William 

Foulds & Sons, Inc 

Garfield Machine Works 

Garland Mfg. Co 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Hall & Co, LA 
Frank H. 


Hardy 
Howe Mill Crayon Co 
Lowell Crayon Co. 


Lunkenheimer Co 

Pairpoint Corporation 

Palmer & Co., L E 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. ¢ 
Powell, Wm., Co 

Rhoads & Sons, J. B 


Richardson Bros 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Wetherell Bros, Co 


Williams & Sons, Il. B 


Moth Exterminator. 
Murrey Co,, Edgar A 
Motors. 
——See Electric Motors 


Motor Trucks. 
Kissel Motor Car Co, 
Pierce-Arrow Car Co 
Service Motor Truck Co 
Napping Machinery. 
Curtis & Marbie Machine Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 


Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Non-Fluid Oil. 
N. Y¥. & N. J 
OU Cups. 
Lunkenheimer Co 
Powell Co wm 
Oill-less Bearings. 
Bound Brook Olil-less Bearing Co 


Lubricant Co 









Oils, 
Atlantic Refining Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Cone, Frederick H 
Crew Levick Co 
Fancourt & Co,, Inc, W. F 
Houghton & Co., E. F 
Huile Company 
Magic Leather Treatment Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Rub-No-More Co 
Sey 1 Mfg. Co 


Swan & Finch Co 

Uleo Ol Co 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Oiling Systems, 

Lunkenheimer Co 

Powell Co., Wm 
Packings (Leather). 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Schieren Co., Chas. A 
Packings, Rubber. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
Paint Guns. 


Spray Engineering Co 
Paints. 

Arco Company 

Chaffee Co., Thos. K 


Chicago White Lead & Oll Co 
Dixon Crucible Co 
Lowe Brothers Co 


Patton Paint Co 

Tropical Paint & Oll Co 

U. S Gutta Percha Paint ¢ 
U. S. Varnish Co 


Paper and Paper Boards. 
Liberty Paper Co 
Merwin Paper Co 
Odell Mfg. Co 
Paper Manufacturers Co 
Richardson Bros. 

Paper Cones and Tubes. 


Alpha Cone Co 
Consolidated Paper Tube Co 
National Paper Tube Co 


Pairpoint Corporation, 
Philadelphia Cone Co 

Patent and Trade Mark Solicitors. 
Crosby & Gregory 


Heard, Smith & Tennant. 
Penstocks. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 


Stearns Lumber Co., A. T. 
Perforated Metal. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Beckley Perforating Co 
Picker Pins. 

Dodge, C. 8 
Pickers, Leather. 

Foulds & Sons, Inc. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Pickers, Rag & Shoddy. 
See Rag Pickers, 
Picker Sticks. 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Picker Teeth. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Dodge, C. S. 

Pinking Machines. 
Oswego Machine Works. 
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Tanks, Vals and Tubs 


Down in Florida 
Where Cypress Grows 


we control swamps and sawmills and 
keep 10,000,000 or more feet of it 
in stock seasoning at our plant 
in Neponset. .We can construct 


promptly in a modern factory solely 
devoted to manufacturing tanks, 
vats and dyetubs. 


Cypress is Our Specialty 
because it is famous forits durability. 

Nearly seventy years of fair and 
square a 


7 
te oe to ask for our 
illustrs ate z catalogue 7% 


The fl. T. Stearns Lumber Go. 


200 Taylor Street 
NEPONSET (BOSTON) MASS. 





The Feeds that’s stood the Test 
Whittle Aut. Dryer and Tenter Feeds 


Accuracy Simplicity 
ese Positive Feed, due to in 
ro 








Saving 


on 
SIMPLE—N ) 


omplic ited p. Arte 
matic throug sh vat. No auxiliar powe! 
required 
SAVING Reducing labor by one man 
Feeds evenly thus preventing loss t 
eliminating adjustments 
0 days’ free t 
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Full plant equipmen 


Let us know your 
Shafting, Pulleys Hangers, Couplings and 
Clutches of every description 


FA! {MOUNT DRY COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, 


requirements 
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Running Beaters with 
Practically No Friction 


This is being ac 





complished in the 
hundreds of mills 





where 
Hubbard Ball Bearing Beater Boxes 
have been installed. 

This reduction in friction means less power required, k 
wear, less lubrication trouble and expense and greater spe 
increased production and longer life to machine parts. 


results with those vo 


Write for Bulletin gi) 


Try one of these Boxes and compare 
are now getting from plain bearings 
ing details. 

Hubbard Machine Co., Mass. 


Inc., Worcester, 


3 
CAT 


D. R. KENYON & SON | 


Raritan, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILL 
CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES| 


Fo AUTURCAARU CUA UV VORRAED CEDTOCLTTY CUETO EETT 


Singe Plates 
and Sheets 


PPE 





Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: 










The Palmer 


: Improved Adjustable _ & = 


Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 
Twisting Frames, 


Middletown, Conn, 











PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


The Simplicity Assures Easy 
Adjustment and Rigid Setting 
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Printing Rollers 
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Twenty Years Meanetecturing Cloth ee rae 


THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their Cost i in a Freight Clean, LIGHT end Strong 
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Magnesia Ass'n of America. 
Pipe and Fittings. 
r & Sons Co., E. B 
‘ast Iron Pipe Pub. Bur. 


pipe ‘ overing. 
M 





Duriron Castings Co. (Acid 
Proof). 

Parks, G, M., Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


porcelain Guides. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. 
table Buildings. 

eden ce. G D 
Trussed Concrete 

portable Elevators. 
Economy Engineering Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

nN. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co. 

pewer Transmission Machinery. 
Abell-Howe Co. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Ar ican High Speed Chain Co. 

american Pulley Co. 

aldwell Co., W. E. 


Steel Co. 






ork Insert Co. 
resson-Morris Co. 
Fairmount Foundry Co 
Franklin Machine Co. 
yanschow Co., Wm. 
jeneral Electric Co. 


Hilliard Clutch & Machy. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 

Leffel, James, & Co. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain). 
Perkins, B, F., & Son, Inc. 
Reeves Pulley Co. 

Royersferd Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Schofield, William, & Co. 

Sellers, Wm., & Co. 

Smith, William, & Sons. 

SKF Ball Bearing Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & M‘*g. Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton). 
Draper Corporation. 

Firth, William, Co. 

Hunter Mach. Co., James. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
fatham, Limited, Wm. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 
vreparatory Machinery (Wool and 

Worsted). 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Dodge, C. 8. 

Harwood & Son Co., George 8. 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co, 
Speed & Stephenson. 

Tatham, Limited, Wm. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Fresses, 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

urtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Dodge, C. 8S, 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. . 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co, 
Spence & Rideout. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
U. S. Hoffman Co. 
rresses (Baling). 

Economy Baler Co. 

Klein Co., H. J. 

Sullivan Machinery Co. 

Presses (Drill and Punch), 
Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Co. (also Trimming Presses). 

rress Boards and Papers. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Merwin Paper Co. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Richardson Brothers (Importers 

and Dealers), 

Pulley Covering. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 





Pulleys. 
——See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery. 
Pumps. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co, 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co. 
Duriron Castings Co. (Acid 
Proof). 


Gardner Governor Co. 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Punches and Dyes. 
Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Purifying and Filtration Plants. 
American Water Softener Co. of 
Philadelphia. 
D Laval Separator Co. 
Hungerford & Terry, 
N. Y, Continental Jewell Filtra- 
tion Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co, 


Refinite Co. 
Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons. 
Quillers. 


Foster Machine Co. 


Payne, G. W., & Co. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Rag Dealers. 

American Wool Stock Co. 

Cohen & Sons, B. 

Frankel Brothers & Co. 

Gordon Bros. 

Rawitser & Co., 8. 


Salter & Sons, M. 
Sherwin Weol Co. 


BUYERS INDEX—Continued 


Rag Pickers. 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Dodge, C. 8. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Tatham, William, Ltd. 

Railways, Industrial. 
Hunt Co., C. W., 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 

Raw Hide Gears. 
New Process Gear Corporation. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros. 

Macungie Silk Co. 

Roller Bearings. 

Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Co. (also Babbitted Ring Oil- 
ing). 

Roller Coverings. 
American Wringer Co. 
Foulds & Sons, Inc 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hood Co., R. H. 

Rolls. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Roofing. 

Barrett Co. 

Rope Transmission. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Cresson-Morris Co 

Hunt Co., C. W., Inc 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 


Lambeth Rope Corp 
Link-Belt Company 


Roving Cans. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Rub Aprons. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Rubber Rolls. 

American Wringer Co 
Saddles. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Saddle Cards. 

Steinthal & Co., M 
Safety Devices. 

Crouse-Hinds Co. (electric) 

Johnson Sons Co., T. 8S 
Sanitary Equipment. 

Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 

Vogel Co., Joseph A 
Sanitary Fountains. 

-—-See Drinking Fountains. 
Sash Operators and Continuous Sash. 

Drouve Co 


Inc 


(Rubber) 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Scales. 

American Kron Scale Co 

National Scale Co. 


Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
Torsion Balance Co 

Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 


Schappe (French Spun). 

Suter, Alfred. 
Schools. 

Lowell Textile School. 

New Bedford Textile School, 
Second-Hand Machinery. 


See Clearing House Pages. 
(Cotton). 

Bullock Mach, Exchange. 

Clark Machinery Co., J 
Diamond Textile & Mach. Works 
General Textile Mchy. Co. 
Jefferson, Edward. 

Lamb Textile Machy. Co., J. K. 


National Machinery Co. 





Phelan, Quinn & Co 

Speed & Stephenson 

(Knit). 

Cady, A. J 

Newton, Edwin A 

Smith Textile Machy. Co., Geo. E 
(Wool). 


Armshire & Wheeler 
Brierly-Lombard Co 
Cady, A. J. 
Healy, John J. 
Jefferson, Edward. 
Jefferson Machinery Co 
Lamb Textile Machy. Co., J. K. 
National Machinery Co 
Philbrick, W. V. & C. H. 
Smith Textile Machy. Co., Geo. E. 
Watson, E. K. 
Securities. 
Lachenbruch, Morton & Co. 
Separators. 
DeLaval Separator Co 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Corporation. 
Sewing Machines & Supplies. 
Bischoff Co., Inc., Ernst. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 
Fales, L. F. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
National Marking Mach. Co. 
Smith & Sons, Wm. 
Spindler, E. O. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tillinghast Sup. & Mach. Co. 
Union Special Machine Co. 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery. 
Shafting Rings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Shearing Machinery. 
—See Dyeing, Drying, 
ing and Finishing. 


Suelving and Bins, Steel. 


Yupton’s Sons Co., David. 
National Scale Co. 
Shoddy. 
Atlantic Woolen Mills. 
Gordon Bros. 
Shoddy Pickers. 
— See Rag Pickers. 
Shuttles. 


——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
Ete. 


Bleach- 


Suk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Mason Machine Works. 
Parks & Woolson Mach. Co. 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co. 
Suter, Alfred. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co 


Silks (Raw). 
American Silk Spinning Co 
General Silk Importing Co 
Heineman, Oscar, Co. 
Villa, A. P., & Bros. 
For Silk Yarns, see Yarns, 
Threads, Etc. 


Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Hussa, Theodore F. 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M. 
Phila, Drying Machinery Co 
Smith, Drum & Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold Hoffman & Co 

Corn Products Refining Co 

Malt-Diastase Co. 

Morningstar & Co., Chas 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The 

Sizing Specialties Co 

Stein, Hall & Cu. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 

Worden Chemical Works 
Skylights. 

Drouve Co., G. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., D 

Slashers and Equipment. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Soaps. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Draper, J. O., Co. 

Dunker & Perkins. 

Electric Smelt. & Alum. Co 
Fancourt & Co., W. F 
Kenney Mfg. Co., F. 
Rome Soap Co 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Standard Soap Mfg. Co 


Soaping Machines. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 
Soda Ash, 
Solvay Process Co 
Wing & Evans 
Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith 
Bodden, Wm., & Sons, 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, 
Draper Corporation. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Textile Supply & Spec. Co 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith 
Buckley's, Benjamin, 
Firth, Wm. 

Spinning Frame Saddles. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 

Spinning Rings. 

Draper Corporation, 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tape. 

Barber Mfg. Co 

Hope Webbing Co 

Lambeth Rope Corp 

Spools. 

See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
etc.; also Paper Bobbins and 
Spools. 

Spoolers. 

Allen, A. W. 


Draper Corporation 
Easton & Burnham 


Lindsay, Hyde & Co 

Payne, George W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Spindler, E, O, 


Spray Cooling Ponds. 

Spray Engineering Co 
Spray Nozzles. 

Spray Engineering Co. 
Sprinkler Tanks. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Sprockets, Silent Chain. 

Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolls. 

Hunt Mach. Co., Rodney. 
Stacks. 

Heine Chimney Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 
Standpipes. 
See Water Tanks and Towers. 
Starch. 

—See Sizing Starch and Gum. 
Starters, Motor. 

Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 
Steam Boilers. 

——See Boilers. 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 


Ltd 


Sons. 


Sons. 





Machine Co. 





Duriron Castings Co. (acid proof). 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Steam Specialties. 
Lunkunheimer Co. 


Powell Co., Wm. 
National Pipe Bending Co. 


Steam Traps. 
American Blower Co. 


Crane Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Smith Co., S. Morgan 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


Steam Syphons. 
Duriron Castings Co. (acid proof) 
Steel Sash and Windows. 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
Stencil Machines. 
Diagraph Company 
Stokers, 
Green Engineering Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Stop Motion for Knitting Machines. 


Crawford Manufacturing Co. 
General Machine Works 
Storage Tanks. 
——See Water Tanks and 
Strappings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E 
Structural Steel and Construction. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Pruden Co., C. D. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co 
Table Tops. 
Vitrolite Co 


Towers 


Tachometers. 
Veeder Mfg. Co 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm 
Saldwell Co., W. E. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Hall & Sons, Amos H. 
New England Tank & Tower Co 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 
Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co. 
Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Hope Webbing Co 
Industrial Tape Mills Co 
Kenyon Mfg. Co., J. J. 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 


Works 


Liberty Paper Co. 
Macungie Silk Co 

Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 
Papco Paper Products Co 
Weimar Bros 

Teasels. 
Chester, Jacob N 
Suter, Alfred 


Telephones (Interior Systems). 
Autocall Co 


National Calling System 
National Scale Co 
Temples. 
Draper Corporation 
Testing Apparatus, Fabric. 
Atlas Electric Devices Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Precision Instrument Co 
Shuttle Machine Co 
Torsion Balance Co 


Textile, Sodas. 
——See Washing 

Tiering Machines. 
——See Portable 


Tinsel Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Works 


Soda 


Elevators 


Tools for Turning Calendar Rolls. 


Dickinson, Thomas L 
Top and Noils. 
Briggs & Co., A. N 


Davidson & Co., Inc., Wm. G 
Farnsworth, Stevenson, & Co 


Grundy & Co., Wm. H 
Whitman & Co., William 
Willey & Co., Francis 


Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Trade Mark Law. 
Crosby & Gregory. 
Heard, Smith & Tennant 
Trademarking Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Mach, Co 
National Marking Mchy. Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Transfer Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission Rope. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Trucks. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Automatic Transportation Co. 
Bailey, Frank. 
Byers Machine Co., John F. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Hunt Co., Inc., C. W. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 
National Scale Co. 
N. E, Tank & Tower Co. 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co. 
Trucks, Motor. 
See Motor Trucks. 
Truck Tractor. 
Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Tubes. 
——See Paper Tubes. 


Tubs. 
——See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Turbines. 
——See Steam Turbines. 


Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co. 


Richardson Bros, 


Firth, William. 
Suter, Alfred. 





Twisting Machinery. 
Haskell-Dawes Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush 

Underwear Press. 
——See Presses 


Machine Co 


Valves. 
Cramer, Stuart W 
Duriron Castings Co (Acid 
Proof.) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Homestead Valve Mfg. Co 

Lunkenheimer Co 

Powell, Wm., Co 

Wing Mfg. Co., L. J 
Variable Speed Transmission. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co 

Reeves Pulley Co 


Velvet Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
rextile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus. 

American Blower Co 

American Moistening Co 

Berry Fan Co., A. Hun 

Buffalo Forge Co. 

Buffalo Steam Pump Co 

Carrier Engineering Corporation 

Cramer, Stuart W 

Crocker-Wheeler Co 

Duriron Castings Co 
Proof.) 

General 

Heathcote & Son, 

Parks, G. M., Co. 

Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 

Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 

Spray Engineering Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Tolhurst Machine Works 

Wing Mfg. Co., L. J 

Vulcanized Fibre. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co 


(Acid 


Electric Co 
John 


Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co 
Hill, James 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co 


Standard Fibre Co 


Wadding Machinery. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Tatham, William, Ltd 
Wainscoting. 
Vitrolite Co 
Wall Coating. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc L 
Wall Tracings. 
Vitrolite Co 
Warpers. 
- See Beaming and Warping 
Machinery 
Warp Stop Motions. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wka 
Draper Corporation 
Firth, William 
Warp Tying Machines 
Barber-Colman (C« 
Washers (Cloth). 
American Laundry Machinery Co 


Butterworth, H. W,, 
Hunt, R 
Hunter 
Kenyon, D. R 


Phila 


& Sons, Co. 
riney, Machine Co 
James, Machine Co 

, & Son 

Drying Machinery Co 





Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Washers (Fibre). 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co, 
Washers (Leather). 

‘ork Insert Co. (friction 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E 
Washing Soda. 

Ford Co., J. B 

Solvay Process Co 

Wing & Evans 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 

DeLaval Separator Co 

Firth, William. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co 

Spalding By-Products Co 

Tatham, William, Ltd 

Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 


Watchman Clocks. 
Newman Clock Co 


Water Chemists. 
American Water Softener Co. of 
Philadelphia. 

Hungerford & Terry 

Little, Inc., Arthur D. 

Permutit Co. 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co 
Waterproofing Materials. 

Barrett Co. 
Water Purifiers and 
See Filters. 
Water Softeners. 

American Water 

Philadelphia. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

Hungerford & Terry. 

N. Y. Continental Jewell 

tion Co. 

Norwood Engineering Co. 

Permutit Co. 

Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 

Refinite Co, 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons Co. 
Water Tanks and Towers. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 
Hunt Machine Co., Rodney. 


New England Tank & Tower Co. 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


Water Wheels and Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine 
Leffel, James & Co. 


Smith Co., 8S. Morgan. 
Westinghouse Biec. & Mfg. Co 


Weighing Apparatus. 
——See Scales. 


Filters. 





Softener Co. of 


Filtra- 


Co. 


In writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you do not find whet you need advertised, write us 
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DYEING MACHINE y ARTHUR ‘D. LITTLE, Inc. “ 
Special attention is l to this improved 2 EsTABLISHED 1886 A 
Warp Dyeing Machine.” This machine is built = The oldest, largest and best equipped organization 0! : 
nee a ood, et lng, comme = Chemists and Engineers in the country for the investi $ 
This machine, with our improved Plater-down has = = gation of conditions affecting the efficiency and econ ; 
machiners me i eae saake as mistaze oc fF = omy of industrial operations. : 
urs For further particulars and prices, address 2 3) 
RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS | 30 CuHarLEes River Roan, at KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Ms 
Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila. = ) " 
SPULESIALTEDUEUEVDTNREDS LUNI ENNSORELSIOTOVODEL PUEONYSSOOPADEROALETO ELE ETUPOPNDALOEAEADENTEE EUAN SULT TIPE EASED ETE AEE HOVE NEIPTONTNAATUEAT ANAT PIUTAAQTOAANTTTNRTRD ETT RADE NA ETTSA AARON ATEN ET ETE ATIT I 
UNM elite wa 
2 Wi 
ren te a | FRANKLIN MACHINE CO.I : 
and Dye Houses E NC, 
iss cae aaeeeecianeh tometaten at = 189 CHARLES STREET PROVIDENCE, R. I. E 
he actual very day requirements in = 
chews simon. ‘Tn trucks, pe tS other Seen, 2 Telephone, Union 963 
it pays to buy the best Bailey’s B 
Trucks are the kind you need. wan = Wil 
tried alway sed Te y 1eeds = "AT a ~ " r C 4 
aad 1 wal toll pos ebent the treat Unet E ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS and MACHINISTS We 
meets them. = 
\ y a Manufacturers of Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Bearings, Couplings, Etc. SILK aa 
FRANK BAILEY = SPINNING MACHINERY, FRENCH WORSTED DRAWING FRAMES (Frotteurs), : 
= 3 ron astings an ener: m r 
saticilais of Yarn Drying Machinery, Dry Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans 2 Machines, Cotton Bat Heads, Yarn Dressers. Special Machinery for Textile Worl, we 
WORKS AT BRADDOCK. P. 0. ADDRESS, CEDAR BROOK, CAMDEN CO., N. J. a 
MMMM MM 
manana MULLS UEC ns LY w 
AMOS H. HALL @ SONS z G I T | 
CEDAR VATS : 
AND TANKS 3 Especially designed to meet the requirements 
Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for E of the TEXTILE TRADE 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 5 W 
: = 
2915-2933 North Second St. 5 
is ner. oven | HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 
Down Town Office, 140 Chestnut Stree” 3 Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters Ww 
Corner Second. Hours from 12 tr = 
_ 2 Pennsylvania Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Om 
NMC a LL ULLAUYR0.44 aR EA ea emer 0111"1 
3 . : 
; The New Bedford Textile School 
3 This schoo! is located in New Bedford, Mass., an attractive residential city situated i 
= on Buzzard’s Bay, and the largest producer ‘of fine cotton yarns and fancy woven ; 
3 fabrics in this country, E 
j Three year diploma courses in the following subjects: Cotton Manufacturing, Textile © — 
4 Designing; Textile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seamless Hosiery Knitting; £& 
3 Latch Needle Underwear Knitting, Textile Engineering. Mechanical drawing, ma- =; 
= chine shop practice, steam and electrical engineering as applied to textile plants, £ 
P j y 3 given in connection with the above courses. E 
ave ou 3 Special shorter courses in the above subjects for which certificates are given, may be & 
S arranged by students desiring them. E 
Z Every instructor is a man of special training and broad practical experience. 5 
= Eighteenth year. Many graduates filling remunerative positions of trust and re- § 
: ° 2} «= sponsib E ¥ 
used the Textile Clearing 5 ee Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school. : 
’ z William E. Hatch, A.M., President and Manager Z 
House lately? There’s that bn ime lend . 
° ° . su Li 
pile of discarded machinery GRAVITY and F I cae E R S : 
you have been wondering PRESSURE 
: 2 Hypochlorite Apparatus and Water Softening Plants 
Ww h a t t O d Oo wl t h ‘ S t O p : The New York Continental Jewell Filtration Co., 15 Broad St., New York = 
wondering. Make out a list cre 
‘ "ioe 108 1D TTENTSUT EE EY OEY POLELEESOVER FDO - : ‘ 
and send it tous. A small PRESSPAPER Ik e'@) SPECIALTIES | | 
° ° ° : ———— i 
= Highest Grade i j 
ad will convert it into cash. | ee vaiue JACQUARD CARDS Inguires 
: li ee 
There are lots of other ways . Rainbow Conn. THE MERWIN PAPER co. Harton Eon : 7 
, : ' 
to use the Clearing House scum hon 
Department. Turn toit now SAFETY GUARDS FOR MACHINERY : 
EXPANDED METAL Estimates furnished for making and erecting 
etiaauad 1 ; PERFORATED METAL complete, | 
the use will suggest itself. SHEET METAL NOTE—Guards designed and installed by us 
GALVANIZED WIRE are guaranteed to pass inspection. : 
T. 8S. Johnson Sons Company, 622 Cherry 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 3 
ma 
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Welding Apparatus. 
Oxweld Acetylene Co, 
Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 
Waterhouse Welding Co. 

\Vinders (Cotton, Woolen and 


Worsted). 
Allen, A. W. 
Altemus, J. K. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Haston & Burnham Machine Co, 
Firth, William. 
oster Machine Co. 
Lever, Oswald, Co., Inc. 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co, 
Payne, G. W., & Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Speed & Stephenson, 
niversal Winding Co. 
Windle, J. E. 

Winders (Back). 
Allen, A, W. 

Winders (Ball). 
Franklin Machine Co., Inc. 


Winders (Hosiery). 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 

Foster Machine Co. 

Leighton Machine Co. 

Lever, Oswald Co., Inc. 

Payne, Geo. W., & C»., 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Spindler, E. O. 

Universal Winding Co. 
Windows, Fireproof. 

See Steel Sash and Windows. 
\Wool Bagging Machines. 

Dodge, C. 8. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Wool Combers. 

Eavenson & Levering Co. 

Midland Wool Combing Co., Inc. 
Wool Combing Machinery. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Hood Co., kh. H. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Wool Dealers. 

Davidson & Co., Inc., Wm. G. 

Dawson & Co., H. 

Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 

Hallowell, Jones & Donald. 

Harris, William H. 

Horkheimer Bros. 

Oelrichs & Co 

Swift Wool Co. 

fattersfleld & Co. 

Vedovi, G. A. 

Willey & Co., Francis. 

Wool and Waste Dusters. 

Dodge, C. 8. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Altemus, Jacob K. 

American Tool & Machine Co. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 

Bell, Harry E 

Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Firth, William. 

Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 

Hunter, James, Machine Co. 

Jefferson, Edward. 

Jefferson Machinery Co. 

Kenyon, D, R., & Son. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schofield, Wm., Co. 

Schwartz, L.°H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Wool Scourers. 

Clybourn Wool Scouring Co. 

Eavenson & Levefing Co. 

Philadelphia Wool Scouring & 

Carbonizing Co. 
Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 

Atkinson, Haserick & Co. 

Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 

Dodge, C, 8. 

Harwood & Son Co., Geo. 8. 

Hunter, Jas., Machine Co. 

Phila, Drying Machinery Co. 

Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons. 

Schwartz, L, H. A., & Co. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 

Tatham, Ltd., Wm. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wringers and Wringer Rolls. 

American Wringer Co. 
Yardnumbering Machinery. 

Parks & Woolson Machine Co. 
Yarn Cleaning Machine. 

Jennings Yarn Cleaning Machine 

Co, RR G& 
Yarn Conditioning Machines. 

——See Conditioning Machines. 
Yarn Testers. 

Firth, William, 

Suter, Alfred. 

Torsion Balance Co., The. 
YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 
Carpet Yarns. 

Amsterdam Yarn Mills. 

Lees, Jas., & Son, Co. 

Cotton Yarns. 

Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Argo Mills. 

Arlington Cotton Mills, 

Boger & Crawford. 

Butterworth, George. 

‘annen Mills. 

“arver-Beaver Yarn Co. 

Carwithen, Van Court. 

‘atlin & Co. 

Dana Warp Mills. 

crlanger Bros. 
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Fales, Geo. L 

Flint Mfg, Co. 

Florence Thread Co 
Forrest Bros. 

Gate City Cotton Mills. 
Gregory & Banks, 
Groves Mills, Inc. 
Hamburger Cotton Mills 
Hatch, T. E. 

Hawes & Bros, O. S&S. 
Herx & Eddy. 
Hyde-Rakestraw Co 
Jamieson, J. B. 
Johnston Mfg. Co. 
Kenyon Mfg. Co., J. J. 
Littauer & Co., Ludwig 
Lowell Yarn Co., Inc. 
Marlboro Cotton Mills. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Mitchell, Jas. E., & Co 
Montgomery, J. R., Co 
Monument Mills. 
Moore, Winthrop H. 
Muscogee Mfg. Co 
Orswell Mills. 

-aulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Pfingst, George B 
Porter, T. J., & Sons 
Rau, Albert. 
Remington, H. M 
Rhode Island Processing Co. 
Rich & Co., H. 8. 
Riddle Company, The. 
Robinson, Channing. 
Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
Standard Processing Co. 
Steinmetz Co., Edw. B. 
Street, J. F., & Co. 
Swift Spinning Co. 
Tannahill, B. D. 
Tillinghast-Stiles Co 
Torrence Brothers. 
Trainor Co., John F. 
U. 8. Glazed Yarn Co. 
Whitman, William, Co. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Porter, T. J., & Sons. 

Gassed Yarns. 

Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, J. B. 
Littaver & Co., Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Whitman, William, Co. 

Glazed Yarna, 

Florence Thread Co. 
Jamieson, J. B. 
Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 
Mindlin & Rosenman. 
Orswell Mills. 
Whitman, William, Co. 
Harness Twine. 
Moore, C., & Co. 

Linen Yarns. 

Porter, T. J., & Sons 

Mohair Yarns. 

Briggs Co., A, N 

Littauer & Co., Ludwig 

Mindlin & Rosenman 

Montgomery, J. R., Co 

Whitman, William, Co 
Novelty Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Nolls, 

Ete. 

American Silk Spinning Co. 

General Silk Importing Co, 

Jamieson, J. B 

Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 

Montgomery, J. R., Co 

Reilly, Daniel J 

Sik Yarns. 

American Silk Spinning Co 
Cheney Bros. 

General Silk. Importing Co 
Heineman Co., Oscar. 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg. Co 
Street, J. F., & Co. 

Straus & Co., F. A 

Suter, Alfred, 

Van Straaten'& Co., Alex 

Silk Yarns (Artificial). 
Littauer & Co., Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Straus & Co., F. A 

Wool, Worsted and Merino. 
Adams Co., Jos. M. 
Amsterdam Yarn Mills, Inc, 
Ashworth & Odell Worsted Co. 
Blackstone & Co., F. M. 
Boger & Crawford. 

Botany Worsted Mills. 

Bowes, John S 

Briggs Co., A. N. 

Caron Company. 

Chautauqua Worsted Mills. 

Desurmount Worsted Co., Jules. 

Doak, Jr., & Co., James. 

Eaton Rapids Woolen Mills. 

Falls Yarn Mills. 

Goff & Sons, D. 

Grundy & Co., Wm. H. 

Highland Worsted Mills. 

Jamieson, J. B. 

Lees & Sons, James. 

Littauer & Co., Ludwig. 

Merion Worsted Mills. 

Mindlin & Rosenman. 

Montgomery Co., J. R. 

Oak Worsted Mills. 

Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 

Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 

Pocasset Worsted Co. 

Porter & Sons, T. J. 

Randall & Bro., J. 

Richardson, Wm. H. 

Ring & Son, Inc., Jonathan. 

Ring’s Son & Co., Mark D. 

Star Worsted Co. 

Steel, Warner J. 

Straus & Co., F. A. 

Street, J, F., & Co. 

Tillinghast-Stiles Co. 

Whitman, William, Co. 

Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc., 
Thomas, 

Yewdall & Jones. 


In writing advertisers please mention TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you 
+ do not find what you need advertised, write us 
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Chapman Ball Bearings 





Are Backed By 14 Years’ Experience 


Chapman Ball Bearings have been on the market for power transmission 
purposes for 14 years. They have been installed in every class of mill 
using power and are operating successfully under every condition of load 
and speed. 

Naturally, a fund of data on this particular line of work has beer 
mulated. We will be glad to place at the disposal of textile manufa 
turers, without charge, our engineers’ services, in either the designing 
of a new transmission equipment, or in the installation of ball bearings 
in an existing plant with a view to increased efficiency 


TRANSMISSION Batt Bearinc Co., INc. 


1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK: Room 101, 30 Church St. PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 
CHAPMAN DOUBLE BALL BEARING CO., Ltd. 
, 339-351 Sorauren Ave., TORONTO, ONT. 
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PLANT TRUCKING; LESS COST 








J,ATTERY TRUCK with driver 1s 


NE AuToMATIc STORAGI 


taking the place of 3 to 8 men in many textile mills and 


making substantial savings in the cost of interplant 
transportation. There is a standard model Automatic truck to 


perfectly meet YOUR conditions. Write for information 


THE AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 


2933 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO = 

The Only Truck Manufacturers to receive Gold Medal and Highest Award F 
at the San Francisco Exposition. 
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" Where a — appears against a name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but may be found by reference to preceding issues. 
} — 
} } eg § 9 Murdock & Geb Co 78 Sizing Specialties Co., Inc 
i cr Murray Co Edgar A SKF Ball Bearing Co ‘ 
M He n Muscogee Mfg. Co 70 Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
H S National Aniline & Chemical Co, 2¢ Smith Co., 8 Morgan 
; 6 eset (fx aE Nat. Knit Goods Supply Cb Smith Color Co., J R 
j To} ‘ & ¢ National Machinery fs RR Smith, Drum & f o 
x ‘ © National Marking Machine Co : Smith & Sons, Wm ; ; 3 
K I t ectr ( ( per National Paper Tube ( Smith rex Mach Co., Geo, E 
riilgt i Worsted M Nation Pipe Bending Co - Solvay Process ‘ ag eed . 
& ¢ H Jame Mfg. National Scale Co Solway Dyeing & Textile Co 
Hir ‘ H tech M Jati me Silk Dyeing Co 41 Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 
- M Hock 4 N Bedford Textile 96 Southern C hemical Laborator 
I fodg Ww J De rture Mfg. Co Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Kemp ( 40 New England Butt < Spalding By-Products Co 
Ww N ; ne B h & D vA ‘ . England Tank & Tower Co. 60 5SP* ed & Stephenson 
( ymeste \ , Ife I} Ree Amrency _. Spence & Rid out 
& | H . 84 Hood ¢ R. H N Proce Gear Corporation 3 Sperber & Son, H 
Z Hop \ ‘ Z ont Est 7 ee Spindler, E. O : 
D g, Millil 7 kir n D &. \ N Yor} Continenta J ell Spray Engineering Co 
) ul Se forkheir Ry ‘ itnation Ci Y. Stafford & Holt 
. t I f N Lubri nt ¢ 61 Stafford Co., The 
\ Tot M iy Neate tae Standard Fibre Co . 
S I loug! ( " I 69 Standard Processing Co 
} N ( go Standard Scale & Supply Co 
St I Standard Soap Mfg. Co 
re M \ t { Ny 7 Standard Machine Co 
kir Thon Hu pa J ring Ce 4 Star Worsted Co. . 
D ( Hungerford & Ter I Vf ’ e, Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 
) if ‘ Hunt ‘ iN i ‘ r . Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 
( H lack ce R« Uae Mfg. C Steel, Warner J 
) Lubr I 1 Mi a , 19 Velricl «& Oo 84 Stein, Hall & Co 
oa & 4 J H r) } Olson Co., J. P. 45 Steinmetz & Co., Edward B 
Dot 5 Mfe. < 1. -: ; + oC, at Orleans Cotton M ; ‘9 Steinthal, M., & Co 
I c. § | I , Onyx Oil & Chem. Co 9 Stephenson Mfg. Co 
) I I I Orswell Mi . 70 Sterling Color Co 
} e ¢ Osann Co., Frederick 69 Stevens & Co., J. P 
, : t \ O Machine Work Straus & Co., F. A 
: ( oO ‘ Acetylene Co Street & Co., John F 
. 7 Page Steel & Wire Cc f Stursburg, Schell & Co W 
I I r : I rl nt Corporatior The Sullivan Machinery Co 
ae | } } er Co i 94 Suter Alfred 
Wor M , 4 er Manufacturers Co - Swan & Finch Co 
} int H ery Forn Dr Swift Spinning Mill 
( S ft Wool Co 
\ . ‘ 7 1 Ss Products Trading Co 
a rk we n Mach. ¢ 8 Trait, G. W 
} ! w I C f bot M 
' ; i E. D 
I krou fc ¢ har & Ce Wi 
& O’'N it f a & ¢ 
&e ¢ ( N Bedfor 
; bbetts, E. L. Spool 
I & 5 erre Machine Co 
fextile Exhibitors’ A 
‘ I \ ( T tile Finishing Mach 
= 4 ickert & W tile Machine Work 
I = I hayer, Edward M., & ( 
Qu & 89 homas Grate Bar C 
pt Cor I nghast-Stile Co 
I Dry M 3 rast Sup & M 
( oO Machir Wor 
M Bros. ¢ 
\ Ss e Ce rt 
Balance Cc 
\ Co., John I 
\ ri B I i 
( } ‘ 
~ Mact 
‘ Windin ( 
: & Chen 
>. | t & T 
i Y ( 
} D G I ha Pair 
Hoffma Macl ( 
I S. Wor Co 
‘ ; 
& Leer & ( 
A \ Straaten & \ 
G. A 
Pu ( 46 Mfg 
Dar \ ( ( Co H. 8 
\ ] ‘ h §s 
\ YY 4 7 & Br 
} \ { 
Se} ¢ Ve ( J ept 
I 1 y 4 \if ‘ 
eae a 
! S } Varre niline Co 44 
I ne Varrer Products ( 
} ‘ H. Ss , \ ri ne ¢ 
I VV tso 
\ HW ‘ 
; c Weir 
& Sx I Tonatl q We err I tr ( 
Son & { Mark D Q Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 
ha § W tinghouse Lamp ‘ 
Rome So Mf ¢ Wetherell Bros. Co 
~ t ae ] ( > ¢ Wetzel & Co., Fret 
} I y & Sor or } ~ Wh nsville Spinning R 
- eae . I rd } & Mach. ¢ Vhitman Cx Inc Wn 
: : . } No-More ( 60 «Whit D. E., Machine ¢ 
if : , f. Gustave eo. (OW x & Gibbs Sewing 
; 1 tu Sper ifz. Cc ( 
¢ Ryle WwW m, & C« 79 Wildman Mfg. Co 
aP an I Ss} = ‘ Wildt & Co., Ltd 
Mach. ¢ Salem I ute Work Willey & Co., Francis 
* } Salem Ir Work 61 Williams & Son, I. B 
é ‘ W iamsburg Chemical Ce 
: Dr Sa A Sons N 8 : 7 
. “7 a. Sars en ' p G 4 Windle IE 
‘ — ; ones ts fe ~, Wing & Evans, In 
& ‘2 a _ . oe rg Wm. B og Wing Mfg. Co, L. J 
: Schaum & Uhiinger 9 Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ce Ss v¢ & R mat » Schieren Co.. Chas. A 95 Wolstenholme Sons & ( 
Il. A., & litcl B Schofield, William, Co Thos AS aaa ee: ; 
& D ‘ . m4 a Engineering Co 79 Woodlawn Finishing Cx 
: S N ( = Mach, ¢ & Williams, Inc 62 Woonsocket Mach. & Press 
r Cott Montgomery ¢ r ¥ lers & Co Inc Wm 92 Worcester Steam Boiler W 
Prank 1} Monument M = Sevde Mfe. Co - 48 Worden Chemical Works 
Ww ! H ne & . Sherwin Wool Co 80 Wright Wire Co 
Har 1& Ss ( S Moore, Winthrop H 7 Sheridan & Cu., G. K wesveee B9 YAN Utilities Corporat 
Hatct ) M ngstar & Co., I Cl » Sherwin-Williams Co. ....... . 41 Yaroshefsky, B 
& B o. §$ M is & Shoemaker, J. L., Co. ......... — Yewdall & Jones Co 
8 M e { or Shuttle Machine Co. ......eece = Young & Co 8 
8 M re ( Fran} 10 Sirrine, J. E nee Zobel Color Works 


Mill Preperties, Second-Hand Machinery for sale. wants, etc.. on Textile Clearing House pages 86-89 
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MASON’S 
MILL 
BRUSHES 


@ The Sixty-eight years that Mason Brushes 
a have been on the market, and their con- 
stantly increasing use by the leading 
textile mills, are the hest evidence of 
their dependability and economy. 


@ We would welcome an opportunity to 
submit samples and prices for com- 
parison with the brushes you are now 
using. 


@ May we do so? 


MU HL = 


MASON BRUSH WORKS 


CHAS. A. O’NEIL, Agent and Mgr. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 


JUOOTUEOTETUAU ATLAS 






Manufacturers of Various 


Steel Products E 


PUOMEORUCETOPTE RATE TT 


Branch Offices Works 


Boston Detroit South Side Works 

Buffalo New York Keystone Works 

Chicago Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 
Cincinnati San Francisco Soho Department 

Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Department 





PHAN 





L 


General Offices 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 


122 
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Wool Washer 


insures a product that is 
clean, white, elastic, 
open and lofty. 





No matter how efficient your dyeing, carding 
and spinning machines may be, the wool must 
be in the proper condition before entering those 
processes. It must be clean and soft—not roped, 
felty or stringy. The users of the HUNTER 
“ MODEL D” Washer are getting the benefit 
of this superior prepared material. 


In constructing this Hunter Machine our en 
gineers have spared no efforts to make it the 
“last word” in design and efficiency; every 
practical improvement for increasing the qual 
ity and quantity of output at the lowest possible 
operating cost has been employed. 


The machine measures up to the well known 
Hunter Standard, the same high grade materiai 
and workmanship being embodied as in the 
many other Hunter Machines. 


Our business is the manufacture of machin- 
ery for preparing and finishing Woolens and 
Worsteds. No matter what your needs are, we 
can supply them. The same engineers who 
have designed these machines will gladly co- 
operate with you and give you the benefit of 
their knowledge. Write for descriptive Catalog. 


JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO. 


NORTH ADAMS 


MASS. 


vt aaa le ee 
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The Hunter “Model D” 
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ARE so simple in 
design and con- 


struction, yet so ef- 
ficient and economical in 
operation, that we have many ee 
concerns who “‘wonder how saint ites” aldilicsdh Roadie king Nea RiaaaMilah: 

cyibi actos’ Mads aaah in aes Oe. somone Sere 


we ever got along without flat and leaves the goods dried. No harshness. No baking. 
‘Proctor’ Dryers.” 

















We will build you a “ Proctor”’ 
to especially meet your needs. 







Write for catalog stating 
matertals to be dried. 







The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 










PROVIDENCE, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Howard Building Lytton Building HH. G. Mayer—Realty Bidg. = p $ 
Hamilton, Ont., Can., W. J. Westaway, Sun Life Bldg. The “ Proctor” Automatic Dryer for raw stock with 3 con- 
veyors (one above the other) dries as much as a single con- 
veyor machine nearly three times as long, and requires no 
more power. 















The “Proctor” Truck Yarn Dryer requires minimum power The “Proctor” Automatic Yarn Dryer saves labor, floor 
and steam, and delivers the yarn properly dried. space and steam. 





‘Proctor’ All-Metal Construction and Outside Bearings cut down insurance cost. 
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THE TECHNICAL SECTION IN THIS ISSUE FEATURES WOOL MANUFACTURES AND POWER & ENGINEERING 


xtile World Fournal 


‘Textile World Record ~ Textile Manufacturers Journal 


VOL. LIL NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1918 


We manufacture: 
Valves, Cocks, Pipe 
and. Fittings, Pumps, 
Steam Syphons, Ex- 
haust Fans, Jacketed 
Kettles, Pots, Towers, 
Jets, Condensers, 
Manifolds, Stirrers, 
Serapers, Concentrat- 
ing Apparatus, etc. 


Acid-Alkali-Rust-Proof 


Special Apparatus 


Tie tilting kettle, made. to special order We will be glad to have you consult. with us. r 
for use in the Chemical Engineering De- garding any problems involving the use of chem 
tgs parent of the Towa State Coliege, om ical apparatus. There is some process in prac 
indicative of the consideration the technical fra- 
ternity affords Duriron. Numerous other exam- 
ples can be cited of the selection of this proven 
alloy for use where other materials have failed. advise with you. 


Duriron Castings Company, Dayton Ohio 


New York Office: 90 West Street Chicago: Otis Building 


2032 


tically every industry where Duriron will prove 
most advantageous. Let our engineering experts 


Ris GSXGZATHE BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO.,Inc.-NEW YORK 
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When You Require 


Feeders 
think of “Smith & Furbush’’ 








for feeding wool, cotton, jute, asbestos, etc. to 


for long staple stocks or long wastes ards, Garnetts, ete. 


We Also Build Picker Feeds— 


Ask for-circulars J141 on standard feed, 
J142 on cradle comb feed, J133 on picker feed 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


We also build machinery for batts or felts, etc., of cotton, cotton waste, jute, wool 
with cards or garnetts; Spinning machinery for coarse yarns on wool principle; 
Shoddy machinery; Cards for all kinds of stock; Asbestos machinery; Machinery a 
for making rewoven gunny bagging. | 


CRADLE COMB FEEDER STANDARD SELF-WEIGHING FEEDER 
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Over 167,000 
MacColl Patent Spooler Guides 
shipped up to 


December 29 1917 
Adapted to both 


Cotton and Worsted Yarns 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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Have you made any 
plans to secure the 
Textile Machinery and 
mill supply business 

that must come to the 
American Market for the 


Reconstruction of Europe’s 
Demolished Mills? 


SOUTH AMERICA 


is in need of machinery 

and supplies and must 

seek our market 
The Textile Exhibitors Association 
has sent out 5,000 special invitations 
to the leaders of the industry in 
these countries and are making plans 
to receive a large number of them 
at the 


SIXTH NATIONAL 


TEXTILE EXHIBITION 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK CITY 


APRIL 29th to MAY tith, 1918 





It will be the largest 


| and most comprehensive 
exhibit of Textile Machinery 
_ and mill supplies ever held 
| in the world 
a A staff of interpreters and 
Li stenographers will be at the 
| disposal of the exhibitors 
| For Information Regarding Space Write to 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, General Manager 


- 


Executive Offices, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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A Typical Letter 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO., 
Philadelphia. 


Gent lemen: 
We thought it might interest you to know that 
’ feeling a non-fluid oil of some sort would solve the 
problem of avoiding oil stains in our weave room, I made 
inquiry of four concerns known to’'offer such a product. 
One sent me four samples and asked me to select the 
one which suited them best; another sent me a barrel which 
I did not order; another sent me a sample which they said 
could only be used in cups which they would loan me, and 
your concern sent me just one sample which you stated 
positively was what I wanted, and gave me the names of 
mills using the oil for similar work. 


I take off my hat to your organization and there is 
















no wonder you beat the others to it. 
Yours truly, 
(Name on Request 


Superintendent 


From a New England textile mill superintendent who adopted HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED 
OIL for weave room lubrication. 


SINCE 1865 


E. F. HOUGHTON @ CO. 


Publishers of The HOUGHTON LINE 


Third and Somerset Sts. - - : Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK SYRACUSE ATLANTA CLEVELAND CHICAGO BC STON 
BUFFALO PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DETROIT HARTFORD ST. LOUIS 





England, Ireland and Wales: Edgar Vaughn & Co., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 


Scotland: Jas. S. Crawford & Sons, Glasgow. 
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HOYT 
Master Belt Maker 


Hoyt was the first belt maker to grade the sev- 
eral portions of a hide and use only back- 
bone stock in his high-quality belts. 


was the first belt maker to stretch his 
leather stock before making it up into 


belts. 


was the first belt maker to use chamfered 
cemented lap joints in leather belting. 


was the first belt maker to produce an 
‘endless’ leather belt. 


was the first belt maker to produce a 
leather belt that was waterproof. 


invented and perfected many of the ma- 
chines and processes which are standard 
in the belt-making world today. 


Hoyt’s ‘‘Flintstone’’ (plain) and 

Hoyt’s ‘“‘Turtle’’ (waterproof) Leather 
Belting, as made by the House of Ladew, 
worthily maintain the prestige of Hoyt, 


the Master Belt Maker. 


Let the House of Ladew help 
you to obtain, in your belt 
equipment, that degree of 
super-service for which the 
name “Hoyt” has stood for 
83 years. 
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EFFICIENT POWER TRANSMISSION 


N these trying times when every | cient equipment, and get better results from 
Plant i d : t rate t - | your plant than ever before in the history of our 
ant 1s endeavoring to operate to its country. 


full capacity, there should be no toler- : ot ; 
ance of slip or loss of power in transmission, from Link-Belt Silent Chain is over 98% effi- 
the prime mover to the driven machine. | clent—it transmits power without slip 

or loss—with the flexibility 


Now, if never before, of the leather belt and the 
efficient methods must L i tt a 4 F [ T positiveness of gears. 

take preference over time- oe 

worn methods. Today is the . you cannot adopt 
ay when results count. Even this drive now, send for 
the best is none too good. SILENT CHAIN our Data Book telling how 
You owe it to yourself DRIVES to transmit power efficiently 
and your country to to every machine in your 
economize power, use effi- Cini nN nen cm 


AC plant 


Nal 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


299 Broadway Buffalo : £98 Ellicott Square Birmingham McCr 

r - i9 Federal St Wilkes-Barre 7 at'l Bank Bide b ) ( 

Pittsburgh 50) ar Ide Cleveland 429 Rockefeller Bide Char 

St. Louis - : - Cer at’l Bank Bldg Detroit 32 Dime Bark F Tor 
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The weave shed of the Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Danville, Virginia, was so designed 
by Lockwood, Greene & Company, the en- 
gineers, that even the very center of the room 
is thoroughly daylighted. 

Nineteen runs of saw teeth, each 292 feet 
long and equipped with Fenestra Top Hung 
Continuous Sash, stretch across the top. 
Standard Fenestra windows are placed in the 
sidewalls. Result—thorough daylighting 
where a broken or tangled thread needs 
quick and accurate repair. 

Both weave shed and main building of the 
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Dan River Mills are equipped with Fenestra, 
which, in addition to its lighting facilities, 
gives plenty of fresh air through numerous 
ventilators. 

Additional security from fire is assured. 
Fenestra Steel Windows do not burn. When 
glazed with wire glass, they are an absolute 
barrier to the flames. 


For additional information, address 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


3306 East Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
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- GOODRICH 


BELTS 
For the Cotton Miuill 


, 
Are especially designed and built by a corps of able belt engineers 
increase the efficiency of the cotton mill. 





















, Every condition under which these Belts will be used has been pains 
takingly analyzed for data,—it is impossible for a GOODRICH custome 
to make a haphazard selection of a Belt for cotton mill use. 

Rubber, fabric plies, durability—everything which would havea bearing on service, have been 
closely studied in their individual relations to the wear and tear of the various cotton mill uses. 
The results, judging by a wealth of actual performance, for longer or 
shorter periods, prove conclusively the superiority of GOODRICH Belts for 
All Main and Countershaft Drives, Openers, Breakers, Cards, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers and heavy Looms where Friction Drives are used. 

There is a GOODRICH Belt for every one of 


| these uses and every Belt will satisfy from the start— 
and bring repeat orders. 


Let Our Belt Engineers Analyze Your 
Belt Problems. The Service is Free. 
Write Us Today. 


THE BF. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


" 


Makers of ee ——e Tires ° | he i SB 
AKRON, OHIO—The City of Goodrich die 
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| Market-bound 
in the Southland 
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In these days of labor scarcity \: 
itis an industrial crimetouse 
men for the purpose of shov- 
 eling, wheeling, hoisting and 

-re-shoveling ashes and soot 
“ instead of moving them from 
boiler room to disposal station 
with an 


AMERICAN STEAM 
JET CONVEYOR 


A ‘‘One Man—One Operation’’ job. Herakes 
ashes or soot into a conveniently located in- 
takeaway they go. Cost—a little steam 
and a few minutes time. “‘Results—ashes or 
soot delivered to any desired point for a few 
cents a ton; no labor troubles with ash hand- 
ling crewws—aclean boil- 
er room—better working 
conditions. 
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The president of a big mill wrote us recently about his 


, 





— “ f | 
installation of an American Steam Jet Ash Conveyor: = NIE i i 
° ° a = TAMURA " py i 
“ It has effected for us a large saving in money as well as WN = Fy im aeRO sj lainlaalnigy 
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I 
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solved for us some of the labor troubles that have been 
a source of great annoyance to us heretofore.” Ask us 





for a copy of his letter. 


Send for Catalog T, the names of some users near 
ou and book on “Modern Methods of {sh Disposal” 


AMERICAN STEAM 
CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
326 W. Madison Street 50 E. 42d Street 


Sales and Engineering Offices 
in Other Principal Cities 
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The answer to America’s labor shortage is found 
in making the employes you now have as efficient 
as possible, in the shortest time and with the least 
possible expense. 


To assist them—to increase their ability and capacity for 
greater effort—it is necessary that they have proper light to 
work by. This can be obtained easily, quickly and perma- 
nently by diffusing or distributing all natural and artificial light 


ARCO-RAYS 


“ LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 


TRADE MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Stays White and Stays On 


Arco Rays will insure the results you want your employes want it, makes dark spaces light and 
and must have. It is a brush-applied white in- productive and finally, increases the capacity of n 
terior coating ‘for workroom interiors that and machines to their greatest efficiency. 

goes on white and stays on—W hite. ce en eeeeety sagem and Its Relation ¢ 
> . Factory Efficiency, will prove of interest and of 
Arco Rays will diffuse 80% of all light. It will not value to you—send for your copy 

chip, crack or flake. It is washable. It eliminates Arco Rays is the result of 38 years’ experience in the 
eye strain, puts the light on the work—where you and making of paints and varnishes for every industry 


a >) a , » . 
THE ARCO COMPANY 
General Offices: 122 Wise Building. Factory and Laboratories, 79th and Bessemer Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Offices: Kansas City, Gloyd Building; Philadelphia, Builders’ Exchange; New York City, 514 W. 36th Street 


Makers of High-Grade Paints, Varnishes and Enamels 
Established 1880 


FEA 


TRADE, MARK. ae PAT.OFF. 
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Power 


Saved and No 
Oil Splashed 


Textile Mills with their miles of 

shafting are a frequent source of power 
loss. Many large Textile Mills are using 

SKF Ball Bearing Hangers because of their 

decided power savings—which average from 15 

to 33%, depending upon conditions. Automati- 
cally self-aligning, they prevent hot bearings and 
frequent re-alignment. 

In addition to the saving in power, which alone 
is a sufficient item, there is a saving in lubricant of 
80%. Lubricant cannot escape from the oil tight 
housings and creep along the shaft 
and damage goods in process. An- 
other point to consider is that they 
require very little attention, which 
means a saving of time, labor, and 
expense of inspection and upkeep. Why not write 
us for detailed information and catalogs. 


Self-aligning Ball 
Bearing Hanger 











with cap removed 
showing the SKF 
Ball Bearing 

















=KF SALL BEARING CO. 
HARTFORD 313 CONN. 
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\ALBA-LUX, 


Almost a White Enamel 


HERE is your opportunity to effect an economy in 
maintaining white walls. Here is a paint that 
is more than a “mill” paint, yet which is within the 
price range of paints for this purpose. 


It is an oil paint that is almost an enamel. 


It is the superior paint for industrial interiors 
because— 


—it is longer lasting 


—it is closer grained, the easier to keep clean 
and white. 


—it is durable in the presence of vibration, 
moisture and fumes. 

—it is cheaper in the long run, because wash- 
ing takes the place of repainting. 


Today labor is picking its own boss and is 
selecting its own working conditions. Labor re- 
sponds to cheerful interiors—to white walls. 


Your Shadow Zones—those areas of floor 
space where daylight comes last and leaves soon 
est are costing you losses—losses in under-pro- 
duction, inaccuracy of workmanship, higher 
light bills, etc, 


Make your walls white with the paint that 
keeps them white—Patton’s Alba-Lux—the oil 
paint that is almost an enamel. 


Send for FREE Shadowgraph—a device that gives eyesight proof of the efficiency value 
of white walls. You, and everyone of your superintendents and foremen, should have this 


device along with our free book, “The Dividend Value of White Walls.” 


Milwaukee office, 


Patton Paint Company 


Newark, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Write today to 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Distributing Warehouses in 31 Leading Cities 
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| Why doesn’t your Mill turn out all that it can? 
| NO IT DOES NOT--unless you are using 
| 


ivy 


LE, Silent Chai 


The Chain Which Does Not Require a Bath of Oil 





ait aa ae ix et Which has 
| ba 
a” i Sa a broken all 
records for 


production 


IF \ 
pee et, carefully! § @#F \ 


W" can say without a doubt that there is not another mill anywhere, making the same number of yarn, from the same staple 
cotton and the same number of turns in the yarn to the inch, that is producing the number of pounds per spindle that the 
Efird Mills, pictured above, are producing by from 7°% to 15%, unless they are driving through MORSE CHAINS. For the sake 
of that sacred Net Profit INVESTIGATE! Send for the report of Mr. S. D. Bennett, Supt. of the Efird, Mills, Albemarle, 


N. C., upon the operation of MORSE SILENT CHAINS. 


Morse Chain Co., General Om ice and Wowie: Ithaca, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers Silent Chains ir » World 


South Eastern Representative. (GEORGE W. PRI [CHET ‘ Greensboro, N. c. 
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—Lockwood, Greene & ©. Engineers —Turner Construction G Buildersiil 
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HE quantity of paint necessary to cover the i 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company’s 
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of the proper paint to use. 


After exhaustive tests this Company specified Ham] 
have many other mill owners, because of its well kno 


changing snowy whiteness and superior spreading qui 





And time has since confirmed the wisdom of the sele 
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We are now in a position to make quick deliveries of 
the E. C. & M. Automatic Compensator. Remember, you 
push the button and the Automatic Compensator starts an 







alternating current motor without danger to motor or to the 
machine driven by the motor. 


Write for Bulletin 
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THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER 
A MFG. CQ. CLEVELAND.OHIO 
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Keep Your Men Working 


on Coatless Mondays 


Let them paint the interior of your plant with 


Toco Mill White 


and thus make your factory look bright and 
cheerful. ‘Toco Mill White will reflect 
and diffuse the light into every corner— 
there will not bea dark, dingy, germ breeding 
spot in the whole plant. 


Properly painted walls will save eye strain and 
ermanently increase the efficiency of your workers 
The added volume of your output will ina measure 
make up for what is lost on Mondays. 


Painting will not interfere with any official ruling. 
Paint can be applied at the temperature allowed. 


Coalless Mondays also furnish an opportunity for 
doing repair work of all kinds ~ We manufacture 
2 complete line of exterior and intertor paints 
enamels, varnishes and roof repair materials. 


Wire Toda | 
at our expense for prices and information in regard to anything 
you need in the paint or varnish line. ff you have any special 
conditions to overcome, we will be glad to suggest the proper 
method and material touse. Address Dept. 304-A 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 
Cleveland -- Ohio 
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In these busy days you cannot afford to wait forbuilding materials. In our main warehouse at Youngs- 
town we have large stocks of sash units (shown below ) to meet practically all building requirements. All 
units are furnished in two glass sizes, 12 in. x 18 in. and 14 in. x 20 in. 


HARA Hitt 


ANH TET 








(he sash are the same high-quality United Steel Sash which have dem TABLE OF WIDTHS OF 
onstrated their superiority in so many tests and investigations WINDOW OPENINGS 
= J - Size Total l No 
= We also furnish Semi-Stock Sash, in which the ventilators are tiie a ae of Lights | Sash 
= : a | Tr * indow Openings Glass Wide | Units = 
carried in stock and frames made to order “as well as To-Order Sash 12318 3 1 = 
to meet any special requirements. The co mp lete line of United Steel - 3 14x20 3 1 = 
Si ish ink an des everything it pv ‘ted and sliding sash, continuous sash, 3 14x20 4 i = 
P x20 
itions, doors, et all di ctly superior in strength, weathering, 4-11 12218 5 1 = 
ew seidhntnn Wank lwa finist er € . 14x20 5 1 
= 4 12x18 i 1 = 
. —— . . » . 12x18 € 2 
= For quick deliveries, specify stock sizes of United Steel Sash, thus : 14x20 6 1 
: oo a 6 a 14x20 6 2 
° time and mone, Write for Stock Sash Pamphlet or complete er. 9 aiauey? 12x18 8 2 
: 10 Fg 12x18 9 3 
ish Hlandb =? ae 14x20 8 2 
10’-10 10’-11 rab a9 3 
'- ie | toot se | lS 
11° ¢ Xz « 
See i 3 12x18 11 3 
12 12'. 7 14x20 10 2 
] ] 12’. 9 12-11’ 14x20 10 3 
‘ 12°-11 13°. 0 12x18 12 2 
. 12x18 12 3 = 
13’- 2 7. 4 
a! - . ‘ 2 1 s — 
Steel Sash Dept. S-17 Youngstown, Ohio 13-11 14’- 1 | os : = 
aad aa, ; 14x20 12 2 = 
Representat'ves in Principal! Cities 15’. 2 “UB 4 14x20 12 3 => 
5 nf. Bf 12x18 14 3 = 
15’- 15 = 
15’. & 13’. 84" 14x20 12 4 = = 
is’. 6 i5’- 9 12x1 14 4 = = 
16’. 3 18'- 5 12x18 15 3 = = 
rat 16’- 4 16’- 64" 14x20 13 3 = == 
17’- 4 17’- 6” 12x18 16 3 = = 
62-1-8-0 17’- 7 17’- 9 Loans M : = = 
17’- 74’ 17’-10 2x18 6 ‘ = 
0 } 17’-10}' 18’- 1 14x20 14 4 
Jt is 4 18’- 6 12x18 17 3 
Lit 18’- 9 18’-1] 14x20 15 3 
y- 5 19’- 7’ 12x18 18 3 
63-/-8-/ 19’- & 10°-114"" 12x18 18 4 
y- 0 2 2 14x20 16 3 
’ ) 14x20 16 4 
' 14x20 17 3 
l ) 0 12x18 20 4 
7" 14x20 1 3 
S “11)’ 14x20 1 4 
( ’- 1 12x1 4 \ 
l - 4 14x20 0 4 \ 
11 2 12x18 ‘ 4 \\ 
94" 14x20 4 \ 
y 14x20 24 4 \ 
TABLE OF HEIGHTS OF = 
WINDOW OPENINGS 2 
H . ? Size Total No : 3 A\ 
e of Lights | Sash \\ 
Window g Glass High | Units a 
= 12x18 eas Z \ 
= 14x20 , s \\ 
= 4 | 12x18 ae \ 
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The Unit System 


of Temperature Control 










Y In Textile Manufacturing the importance of temperature control 
is too well known to need any argument. But ¢Azs point is not so \ 
Y universally recognized: ~ 


Wherever exact temperatures are required, a 
dependable, automatic, meehanical device should 





be employed—it never forgets—guesses—or 


sleeps. 


Powers Regulators have established their | —a self-contained, accurate, reliable monitor 
dependability and accuracy, and their “self- that will take care of the temperature contro! 
contained ” features make them entirely in- —_ absolutely. 
dependent of any outside power for opera- 
tion. 





I it 


Don’t put up any longer with irregulari- 
ties that lower standards and cut down 


In any place where you need exact tem- —_ Profits. 
perature of air, gas, liquid, or composition, a We have had thirty vears of experience in 
Powers Regulator will give it, and canbe in- this line of work. That experience is at your 
stalled without refererice to other equipment _ service. 


i 
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Powers Regulator No. 11 Powers Regulator No. 15 Thermostatic Water Mixer Steam and Water Mixer 
This regulator is designed pri [his regulator is adapted for The function of this device i Pha: Bites 
marily for controlling the water , use wherever air or vapor tem- to automatically mix hot and cold and Water M 5 
temperature in steam heated tanks perature is to be controlled. The water in the proper proportior possible equipment wt 
i : } : Se a ieee hehal flexible tube may be any length de- *© ive any desired te mperature a 1: be , YY 
It is suitable for use in any kin rose : the outlet. It is easily adjusted live steam a cold Ve 
re vei boil sired, so the thermostatic bulb may , anth 
oO 1q—tor ayeing, 0111Ng, over a wide range ot temper . YH 
: hq : 8 be placed to the best advantage snes dant: . 4 ; erature desired. Re bY 
: : 5 tt Ss, adapting 1 ror wuse wher Z 
cooking, etc., in open or closed y SCepul o1 Uy 


Every Powers Regulator is 
tanks, and can be adapted to meet trustworthy—it’s on the 


ans 
= - . a cle sire | r utely 
different temperatures are needed 1 1 


job all at different tit 


es. in tl 
uny manufacturing condition the time and never gets tired tainers 
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The Powers Regulator Co. 
Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 
968 Architects Bldg. 2157 Mallers Bldg. 379 The Federal St. Bidg. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. 
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BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, WHERE CAST 
IRON PIPE WAS LAID 100 YEARS AGO 


Interesting Comparisons 


Which Indicate That for Long 
Service Nothing Can Equal 


Cast Iron Pipe 


ACK in 1817, by way of experiment, 490 
feet of Cast Iron Pipe were laid by the 
‘Watering Committee” of the City of Phila 
delphia. Ninety-eight years later, for no rea 
son except lack of capacity, that pipe was dis- 


connected 


Not only during this entire time that pipe 
never gave any trouble, but, so far as the ma 
terial in the pipe was concerned, it was un 
questionably good for several centuries of 


service 


Ninety-eight years of service seems short as 

ympared to the two and a half centuries of 
service which Cast Iron Pipe has given at 
Versaill France Bear in mind, however 
that France is the older Nation and that 


the Service of Cast Iron Pipe can only be 
measured centuries 

Has Amer i heeded the lesson of that ex 
perimen of the “Watering Committee 
Let the facts given here be your answer 








The Total Mileage of Cast Iron Pipe 


in service at New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Baltimore and Minneapolis 
equals 4 times the distance between New York 
and Rome, Italy. 


The Total Mileage of Cast Iron Pipe 


in service at New York 
equals the distance from Buffalo to Rio de 
Janeiro. 


The Total Mileage of Cast Iron Pipe 


in service at Chicago 
equals the distance from Oklahoma to London, 
England. 


The Total Mileage of Cast Iron Pipe 


in service at Philadelphia 
equals the distance from San Francisco to 
Taimpa. 


The Total Mileage of Cast Iron Pipe 


in service at Boston 


equals the distance from New York to Denver. 


The Total Mileage of Cast Iron Pipe 


in service at Baltimore 
equals the distance from Philadelphia to Ab- 
erdeen, South Dakota. 


The Total Mileage of Cast Iron Pipe 


in service at Minneapolis 
equals the distance from Minneapolis to At 
lanta. 


Such is the record of Cast Iron Pipe speaking Geo 
graphically, but remember while the mileage of Cast 


Iron Pipe can be measured by man, its service can 


be measured only by centuries. 


The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 
1 Broadway, New York 
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An inside partition of 
PAGE Wire-Link Fabric. 
No areas disturbed — no 
light shut off—no dark 
corners. 


Belt guards for machine 
shops. Light, yet dur- 
able, and afford maxi- 
mum protection to 
employees. 
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WIRE-LINK FABRIC 


Protects this plant against thieves and _ trespassers 
day and night, all the year ‘round. It is the one ever- 
ready and effective barrier to all malicious persons. 


Being equally as effective for inside uses Page Wire- 
Link Fabric is highly recommended for partitions and 
safety guards. It is made of our own special steel 
with long life and durability built right into it. Its 
spring-like construction makes it resilient, hence im- 
pervious to heavy blows. 


Other PAGE Products 


Special Analysis Wire Woven Wire Farm Fence 
Welding Wire Wire Lawn Fence 
Galvanized Wire Ornamental Iron Fence 
Other Wire Mill Products Architectural Iron 


Page Wire-Link Fabric is also made from rust-resist- 
ing ARMCO (American Ingot) IRON Wire, which 
is drawn exclusively in Page Mills from American 
Ingots, the product of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, of Middletown, Ohio. We always recom- 
mend it where conditions of atmosphere or climate 
are conducive to corrosion. 


Write the Engineering Department- B of our 
Adrian Factory for further information 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Established 1883 


ADRIAN, MICH. Factories MONESSEN, PA. 


New York, 30 Church St. Detroit, 660 W. Fort St. 
Pittsburgh, 644 Union Arcade Branches Chicago, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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ZIMMERMAN STEEL CoO. 
Bettendorf, Ia. 
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Foundry of DEERE & Co. 


East Moline, Ill. 
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E DO NOT merely sell steel sash; we place a trained staff and years of experience 
at the service of our customers and their architects, to the end that every Lupto “ 
equipped building shall be perfectly adapted, in daylighting and natural ventilation,” er 


to its special use. 


For lofts and factories:we offer sash designs which place 
the control of ventilation either in the responsible hands of the 
foreman on each floor, or in the hands of the individual work- 
men, as required by the work. 


For sawtooth roofs on single or multi-story buildings we 
provide weather-proof continuous sash, with mechanism for 
simultaneous motor control of openings in the entire roof when 
desired. 


For foundries, forge shops, engine and boiler rooms and 
chemical works we offer designs that are weather-proof yet 
give abundant light and air over the entire area regardless of 
how wide or long. 


Our Catalogue, No. 9, is replete with interesting data. 


David Lupton’s Sons Co., 


“=LUPTON™ 


LUPTON PRODUCTS *% 


LUPTON STEEL SASH 


Pivoted Factory Sash 

Counterbalanced Type for fac 
tories 

Counterweighted Type for 
offices 

Power House Type 


POND CONTINUOUS SASH 


for Pond Truss, sawtooths, 
monitors and side walls 
POND OPERATING 
DEVICE 
For long lines of sash 
LUPTON ROLLED STEEL 
SKYLIGHT 


LUPTON STEEL PARTI- 
TION and DOORS 


LUPTON STEEL SHELVING 





Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SUCCESSFUL CHAIN DRIVES 


WHEN A PRODUCT HAS BEEN PUT INTO SERVICE AND HAS MADE A RECORD CONSIS O 
MANY HUNDRED PERFORMANCES THROUGH A PERIOD OF SEVERAL YEARS, THE OUI] )} 
AS TO WHETHER OR NOT IT IS A DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL PRODUCT IS NO LO 
OPEN TO ARGUMENT. AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN CAN OFFER SUCH A RECORD IN E' 

AND INVITES YOUR CAREFUL INVESTIGATION 


AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN 


ABELL-HOWE COMPANY 
National Distributor 
CHICAGO | 


NEW YORK—BOSTON—PITTSBURGH—CLEVELAND—DBETROIT—INDIANAPOLIS 
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Insures Uninterrupted Winter 
Haulage and Delivery Schedules 


TOP laying up your trucks 
in rain Or snow storms— 
stop risking accidents and exces- 
sive wear and tear by speeding 
up to get under cover — stop 
tying up your transportation fa- 
cilities. The new Kissel ALL- 
YEAR Cab gives full protec- 
Closed for Winter tion to drivers in most severe 
weather, increasing their effi- 
ciency, insuring competent han- 
dling and care of trucks, and 
keeping them in operation the 
year round, regardless of cli- 
matic conditions. 





In winter the ALL-YEAR Cab is a 
warm, dry, closed cab—weather 
draught and leak-proof. In summer 
t provides drivers with a cool, open 
housing by removing the winter at 
ichments, an exclusive feature with 
Kissel Trucks, 


oon. 
‘}RUCKS 





Five New Sizes—a Truck for Every 
Purpose- -a Size for Every Business. 


Kissel built-in quality in all vital parts, the powerful Kis 
l-built power-plant, dependable brakes, special heat-treated 
frame, etc., insure reserve strength that easily takes the strain 
f continuous service on all roads and grades, at an economical 
ipkeep and maintenance 


There is a Kissel Truck built for your busi- 
ness. Investigate! Send for Kissel Truck and 
ALL-YEAR Cab literature and specifications. 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Exceptional Savings to 


be Made Now by Welding 


Never were such demands placed upon textile 
machinery. Never was it so difficult to obtain 
duplicate parts to replace those that have broken 
down under the strain. 

Under these abnormal conditions a 


WATERHOUSE 
Welding and Cutting Outfit 


is invaluable. It is always ready to repair 
broken machine parts in a jiffy and put them 
back on the job, thus keeping Production up to 
top-notch speed. Very often one repair job pays 
for the cost of the entire equipment. 

Thousands of manufacturers selected Water- 
house Outfits because of their efficiency and 
economy. The NON-FLASHING TORCH 
is a feature which saves more than 20% in gas 
consumption. By the addition of a single at- 
tachment the welding torch is changed to a cut- 
ting torch—a further economy. 

Here is an opportunity for you to insure your- 
self against breakdown losses. Send the attached 
coupon now for detailed information. 


WATERHOUSE WELDING CO. 


Pelham Street 


=i HNN 


Kindly send me complete information about 
Waterhouse Welding and Cutting Outfits. 


MANERA AGUA LUELLA 
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i 
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Boston, Mass. 


HHUNAULIONGLALOUUULSUOOOLENQUOMAUOOUNSHOOULSOOLLAOL GENE 
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NEW LIGHT ON 





MILL PROBLEMS 


ABOR conservation, reduction of losses and waste of time and 
material on four mill operations—trucking, counting of material, 
intercommunication between departments and storage of raw mate- 
rial, finished goods and miscellaneous mill supplies are solved by th« 
National Factory Systems, aided by National-Chapman Elevating 
Trucks, National Counting Machines, the National Calling System 
and “ Multi-Unit” Sectional Steel Shelving. 
This profusely illustrated 64 page Catalog has just come off the press. 
It covers these subjects thoroughly. Every Mill Owner or Superin- 
tendent should have it. 


Ask for Catalog No. 14 


NATIONAL SCALE COMPANY 


Distributors for the National Counting Machine Company 


21 BRIDGE ST., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Results 


N mathematics results may be 
paper but 
must De 


i 


worked out on 
in power transmission exact results 
worked out in practice 

Ihe more experience a builder of power trans- 
mitting machinery has in working out transmission 
difficulties in practice the more nearly he can 


HHINNMNUUCIGALAOLENAOOLSVNUSYNDEGGAEVONEOOVVAUNASOLSOOVOGRSSOOUAESOULEOAEOUULSGBNRULELEOOU LSA 


come to eliminating them in design. 
May we suggest that the fifty-odd years of the 
Cresson-Morris Company's manufacturing ex- 
perience and engineering practice in the power 
transmitting line can be of service to you in obtain- = 
ing the results you desire? = 
Feel free to call on our engineers = 
to make a personal survey of your 
conditions or give you such informa- = 
tion as you may request by letter. = 
e = 


Engineers-Founders-Machinists 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Automatically Subtracts 
he Weigh k 
the Weight of the Truc 
“The Standard ” Automatic Dial Scale is 
a worthy example of modern achievements 
in Scale Manufacture. It is a long step : B 
forward in the drive for greater. accuracy 
in weghing. 
By simply allowing for the weight of the 
truck on the tare beam, one can tell at a 
glance the exact weight of the material in 
the truck. 
66 ” : . 
THE STANDARD” Automatic Dial Scale 
does the “calculating” automatically and 
doesn’t make the mistakes that men make. ‘The 
figures on the dial face are clear and bold and 
can be read easily and accurately. 
te T 
Only the best materials are used in this Scale in G) 


spite of the present enormous demands for metal 
Every one of “The Standard” Scales has a 
reputation to uphold—a 25 years’ reputation fo! . 
“continued accuracy.” The safe way is t (££ 
specify “ The Standard.’ 





We have Scales to 
requirement in 
for Catalog 81 


meet every possible : ’ 
your mill. Write \ 
for full descriptions 


THE STANDARD SCALE AND SUPPLY C' 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 


NEW YORK 
145 Chambers Street 


CHICAG' 
163-171 N. Ma 


CLEVEL“ 3 
1547 Colum! 


PHILADELPHIA 
523 Arch Street 


BALTIMORE 
109 North Gay Street 
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COMPRESSED AIR 
FOR HUMIDIFYING 


he most uniformly satisfactory humidification systems employ com- 
pressed air to atomize and distribute moisture. The compressed air 
method is inexpensive, clean, easily regulated and the atomization 
perfect. ‘he escaping air assists ventilation. 


-) 
































For supplying air power for humidification as well as for pumping 
water, agitating and transferring dyes, bleaches, acids, etc., for clean- 
ng and other «mill purposes the company offers air compressors of 
capacities from 3 to 10,000 cubic feet, at all pressures and with a wide 
choice of type and method of drive. 


Ingersoll-Rand Compressors are high grade machines which supply 
air at a price you can afford to pay. Power costs are low, and at- 
tendance costs minimized. | 


Ingersoll-Rand Compressor Features 





WHOLLY ENCLOSED CONSTRUCTION—Dust and Dirt Proof. 


BROAD BEARING SURFACES OF AMPLE AREA. “Imperial” Type XB-1. Duplex Belt Driven 
AUTOMATIC LUBRICATION—Ample under all conditions. ee 
HIGHLY EFFICIENT AND DURABLE AIR VALVES. “ Ingersoll-Rogler ” Class ER. Straight Line 
COMPLETE AIR CYLINDER WATER JACKETING. Belt Driven Compressor—Bulletin 3150 


isk for the Bulletins 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


Broapway, New York Offices the World Over 165 QuEEN VICTORIA LLONDON 
266-4 
AIWUGVOUOUNSTQUVOSUANOAOGEAVOUTAAAU AN ANGELA USANA AN AAU UULA AUDA UYU ALE AVENTURAS SNUG UULAOASNUGSRUSUVIESNVUGNVONSUGRLSESNN4H4CNNULURFUTOPVOIONGOVOIVNOEVIURVVNVOATULVGVOHRHVIWOLUAVIVOLVLGIGULULOIUULUNELUULBNNLUSAN | am 
MM Mn 
We can’t bring the coal to you, but we can guarantee hese grates were scientifically designed to b 
' 1 til t110n oO F * heat t Phe 
that you don’t waste what you have. est Oh sible eno n of the heat um 
nana \ control permit an operator to 
le Inefficient. grates are responsible for most of the pres etoile aA ree 7 
without wasting fuel, to shake out the sma 


ent Idsses, which are as high as 30 or 40% in some 
plants. Under these conditions, it is not surprising that 
| homas Elliptic Grate Bars pay for their cost every These bars eliminate the hoe, rake and 
few months in the savings they effect. ee eee rae yee ae tc 


ers or, if necessary, to dump all refuss 


Then send’us the following information 


THOMAS ELLIPTIC 
GRATE BARS 


No. of boilers used 
Size of grate areas side wall to side 


wall 


No. of doors to front 


Kind and class of fuel used 


THOMAS 
GRATE BAR 
COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM | 
ALA. 
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Sulphur Black Dyeing Machines 
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No matter what kind of receptacle you 
need; there’s a Laminar container 
that will meet your requirements 


For more than twenty-five years the name “ Lam- 
inar”’ has stood for long wear and dependable 
service. 
here are few if any textile operators who do not know 
Laminar containers either by reputation or use. But only 
those who have used them can be thoroughly familiar with 
heir unusually high character. 
nd Laminar cars, cans, boxes, or baskets in more 
f the textile mills on this continent and a con- 
ber of those in other parts of the globe—a 
t can be brought about by merit only. 


distinguishing feature of Laminar containers is 
durable material from which they are made. 


erial— Vul-Cot—is a higher development of vulcanized 
ard, horn-like substance that has three times the 
of leather and, for a number of purposes, even 
qualities than steel. 


containers a very-much-worth-while economy 


Vyrite for t/lustrated bulletin 


1 leery 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


Sole proprict and manufacturers 
DEVARTMENT 12 cant STREET, Bostox, Mas 
Cc. C. BELL, Vice-President, Resident Manager 


\D OFFICE AND FACTORIES, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Smooth 


Capacities from 


50 t0 1200 lbs. 


per Batch 
Circulating 


Rotary Types 
SMITH, DRUM & CO. 


“ Builders of the Best” Labor Saving Devices 


Allegheny Ave. and 5th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOUTHERN AGENT—H. G. Mayer, Charlotte, North Carolina 


wi 
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Achievement | 





After all, the true test of the value 
of a machine is in the results ob- 
tained. The question is “ What has 
it done? ” 


Here is what the 


| Franklin Yarn Dyeing Machine 


has actually done for some of the 
country’s best and most conserva- 
i : tive mills: 

Made available for other uses 
two-thirds of the old dye-house 
floor space. 

Reduced the pay-roll to one- 
third. 

Eliminated steam from the 
room. 

Turned out a product of better 
quality using less dyestuffs. 


It will do the same for you 


We shall welcome an opportunity 
to prove it. 

The FRANKLIN machine dyes 
. varn IN THE WOUND PACK- 
AGE. Figure out the time saved by 

this short-cut method. 
Our staff of experts is at your dis- 
posal. Simply fill out and mail the 


ee Latin eg REA 


; attached coupon. It will receive 

' immediate attention. 

i FRANKLIN PROCESS CoO. 
i} 291 Promenade Street Providence, R. I. 
Bi 


WN AH 


Kindly send me your Booklet giving further information 


about the FRANKLIN YARN DYEING MACHINE 


_ 
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GE and ex- 


perience 
count much. 


As the American 
pioneers in making 
finishing machinery, 
we offer our patrons a 
kind of service and coun- 


sel that is hard to dupli- 
cate. 
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Write for catalog 
stating fabric and 
finishing required 










H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
& SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


PHILADELPHIA 


Providence Offic Turk’s Head B 


FINISHING 
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[ee Cyclone Fence re- A fence that really protects—that cannot be climbed over, . 

le «duces to a mini- broken through, or pulled down—is a prime necessity for all indus at “eit subs 

my mum the danger trial property at all times. At present it is more imperative than 5 “ry, and 

ee eo ever to guard against aggravated dangers and insure uninterrupted v.00 add 
attacks. Stands ' & “5° S55'#"< alls at) l ptea Rae 

guard day and operation. r to 

[ ce 


night , 


CYCLONE FENCE ae 















te", 
Be 
a “ Prior to the erection ’ “ ; . = 
he oi Dealann ®tawae is the acknowledged standard in protective fencing. Built of sp 
2 around our factory we cially drawn heavily galvanized wire, woven into shock-resistin: 
were employing twenty chain link mesh, surmounted by three or five four-point overhangin: 
watchmen Since the j : 1 . 
vires, and erected on strong steel posts. It can be relied upon f 
fence has been built, I 














we have been able to years Ol Satisfactory service. 


the to 















reduce number 


We are specialists in methods of protection for all classes of industr 
yperties. Our tence specifications are recommended by U. S. Governm«e a 


experts. 


sain 08 
John Bjorn, Supt 
Nash Motors Co., 
Wis 










Our engineers will consult with you as to your requirements and suggest 
‘ . yy . 
f fence construction that will be best suited to your needs 


Kenosha 


ae ustrated catalog and estimates sent on request. Address Department 135 t 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY & the 
Factories: Waukegan, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio % bt 


Branches: Chicago New York City Detroit Philadelphia Oakland, California Portland, Oregon 
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For Subscription Rates and Publishers’ Announcements see page 34 


Official American Textile Directory 


_ Published annually, in two editions—Office, Large Size, $3.00. Traveler’s Flex- 
ble, Smaller, $2.00. A complete Directory of Cotton, Woolen, Knitting, Silk, Flax 
and Jute mills of the United States and Canada, together with the Dyeing and 
Finishing Works, Bleacheries, Print Works and other Textile Establishments ; 
about 7,000 in all. Full information is given about each mill. 

Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sections, viz.: 
the New England States and Canada; Middle States: Southern and Western 
States. The price of these is $1.00 per section. 


> . Pee _ 
American Directory of the Knitting Trade 
Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $1.50. It contains full re 
ports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving capitalizatior 
names of the officers, including superintendent and buyer; kind of goods made 
number of knitting machines, whether latch or spring needle; number of sewing 
machines; whether the mill dyes or bleaches or finishes; kind of power; numbet 
employed; selling agent; kind of yarn bought; lists of the jobbers, manufacturers 
selling agents, commission merchants, department stores and large retailers hat 
dling knit goods and the name of the person 1n charge of the knit goods department 


Book Department 


We carry in stock for sale all up-to-date textile books published in the English language and will send catalog free upon requ 


From the Publishers 


Official Directory Notice 


Our supply of the 1917 Edition of the Official American Textile 
ctory, except the Vest Pocket Volumes, has been sold out. The 
1918 Edition is now in process and will be published in April. 


Subscribers to TEXTILE WorLp JOURNAL who will be renewing 
ubscriptions between now and the publication of the 1918 Direc 
‘ory, and who wish to include the Directory on a combination order at 
‘1.00 additional, may do so with assurance that the Directory will be 
led to them immediately upon publication. In other words, make 
ittances in the usual way. We will enter all Directory orders from 
or the 1918 Edition to be shipped as soon as published 


also applies to all separate orders for extra copies of thi 
merican Textile Directory at $2.00 for the Travelers’ Edition 
for the Office Edition. 


are still a few copies of the Vest Pocket Volumes of th: 
ctory left. These are available for sale at $1.00 per volun: 
they last. There are three volumes as follows: New England 
Canada, Middle States, Southern and Western States. 


ficial American Textile Directory, which is compiled an 
EXTILE WoRLD JOURNAL, has the largest circulation of any 

the textile field. For many years it has been recognized 
lard reference authority of the industry. If you are not 
th it send for descriptive literature, and advise whether you 
ed in subscribing, advertising-or both. 


Labor Problem and Environment 


\s in every commodity the market for labor is a seller's market 
as the reporters say. And the market reporter usually says somethi 
further about unsatisfactory qualities and deliveries when hi finds a 
condition where demand exceeds supply. In these respects labor 
not unlike other things that are bought and sold. Suitabl 
are difficult to get and hard to keep. To meet the emergency, wag 
have been increased, but that has not solved the trouble Few ne 
workers are attracted by higher wages when eve ndustt maki: 
similar increases. Other inducements must be added 

One inducement being offered by far-seeing manutacture1 
sanitary and well ventilated mills, equipped with such « venien 
lockers, wash rooms, etc. ( onsiderable space wa devot to this 
ject in the Annual Review Number, and one of the new m described 
the Black Cat Textiles Co.’s new plant at Sheboygan, Wis., directly 
attributed its suitable supply of labor to the fact that its mill provid 
a clean and cheerful atmosphere. Keen labor competition in Shi 
gan was overcome by making the mill a desirable place to w 

In another part of this issue anpears an article discussing sat 
tion and ventilation, which the busiest manufacturer should take 
to read. It emphasizes the factors of efficiency and health which 1 
from good sanitation and ventilation. ‘The experience of 
mills proves that better working conditions also attri 
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C)t ¢ issue S550 copies were printe 
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DYERS, BLEAGHERS.GASS ERS 
DYERS OF COLORS FAST TO 
SUN AND BLEACHING 
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